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THE ENSIGN. 



Scene.^Tl*" Baron's Stiiily, U •which every thing bat « 
JisBrdtrfy Appearaitce. 

the Baroa, astiiiid bj Conrad puii bis tool on- 

BJR.—^lMii at tit ttuatcb.) — Half past eightt— Mj 
(arrive! 
Cm. I dare lay it i> ready, my lord. \_Exit, 

Bar. — (Sbuti hii deik, andltch it — taiet bii kat and iticit 
•walti'U the daar — tpeni it — leems, for a mamtnt, hit in re- 
Jitelien — ibuli it again). — He is a debauchee — Jie has a pri- 
vate intrigue.— ('Ph/i hit bat and stick avtay — drmui bit 
^ght-gewn en^— opens bis deik-^ieati bitmelf and begin te 
write. J — Dear unhappy Carolina— 

Enter Mrs. Lehtoh. 

In. My Lord, the coach it ready. 

Bar. Who wants it ? 

Le*. Is not yowr lordship going to the general f 
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Bar. You are mad. WW: reason can I have for going 
again to the general ? 

Len, I understood yvu vvisbed to make enquiries respect- 
ing the Ensign. 
Bar. I did that jisal «ow» wHcn I was dieve 
Len» How! 

Bavn He is a debauchee— he has a private intrigue* 
Len, — (Aside.} — Heavens f His disorder is violent to- 
day. - * 

Bar, He is like the rest of mankind. — (With acrimony. )^^ 
What a nest of vipers is this world ! 

Left. Recollect yourself, ray ^car sir.— You have not been 
out of doors to-day. 

Bar. — (Enraged.) — Does the woman mean to imply that 
I have lost my senses ?-— At half past eight I was completely 
dressed, and it is now — (Looking at his «watcb.) — Five and 
thir—- — (Astonijbed.)-^Whyf I have only been dressed 
five minutes. ., 

Len. Of course,, therefore, it is impossible that your 
lordship can have been to the general^s. 

£ar. Hem ! — That's mighty odd '.—Now could I almost 
swear that the general said to me t *' He is a debaudiee, 
and has a private intrigue.** 

Len. My brd, this is one of the usual tricks played by 
your imagination. It arises from our ignorance of the 
Ensign*s affairs. 

Bar 4 — (Afterapaute.y^Yit is right— I recollect-^—— 
Is he gone out again ? 
Len. Yes— as usual. 

Bar, True, time I— I shiU not even find one honest man 
to close my eyes. 
Len. My Lord — your daughter— *your Sophia-— 
Bar. Will have the fate of CaroUn^-^-wUl be t^uoed by 
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I |ibertiiie.--r-^--But hold!— Where is my ktter?— I 
must write. 

^' — C^side.) — ^Who can this Caroline be, that so con- 
stantly occupies hb mind? — ^Again writing! That must 
not be '■aHowed.^Jktki.) — My lord, not far from us an ac- 
cident has happened. 

Bar, — (Alarmed.) — ^An accident I 

■Len, A careless coachman has driven over a poor child. 

Bar. •^ Still more agitated.) — Driven over it! — ^Is it 
dead? 

Len, No. There are still hopes that it may recover. It 
•V oar wadierwoman^s child. If your lordship would but 
assist the poor people with a trifle— . 

Bar. Damnation ! No. — I will not give them any thing. 

Len, — (Aside.) — If he were but compassionate when the 
paroxysm is upon him — 

Bar, Let the world repay me that, of which it has robbed 

me,— 4hen I will do good. 
Len.-^ Aside,) — How long the doctor remains away this 

morniag ! 

Bar.'^l^akif^ up bis boot,) — Our washerwoman's chil4, 
said you ? 

Len, Yes, my lord. ^, [Bar. 'writes in the book. 

Enter Sophia. 

Sop,^— (Apart to Len.) — How is he to-day ? 
Len, But indifferent. 
Sop. Good morning, sir. 
Bar, Your servant, doctor. 
Sop, It is I, dear father. 

har, — (Looking ro«»</.J— Oh !— WeMi what do you^ 
want? 
Sop, A widow whose name is Walner, waits— 

B a 
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Bar — (Asionisbed,) — Walncr I — (Enraged.) — Who is 
she ?— What does she want ? ' 

Sop, 5hc has requested me to ask you — (and, dear father, 
tears trickled down her cheeks while she spoke) by what 
conduct she has been so unfortunate as to lose her monthly 
allowance, which your charity — 

Bar, — (Wttk a look of fury,) — Allowance ! — Charity, who 
made her any allowance ? I ? 

Sop, So she says," 

Bar, The devil may, perhaps, have allowed her some- 
thing — ^but not I.— Turn her out of the house. 

^^. Oh Heavens 1 \Sbe is going. 

Bar, Sophia, come back.— Give me your purse. 
. Sop, There it is. 

Bar. Is this all the money you have ? 

Sop, It is. 

Bar.^^brtnvs it into the iUjk.)'-^fiow send her away. 

l£:fcit Soph. 

B^ar,^^(fFrites in bis book,) — Widow — Walner. — 

Len '^ Aside,) — I always understood that any one who 
had laboured under misfortunes would be the more ready to 
have compassion on his fellow-creatures when in the same si- 
tuation. 

Bar, — (Rises hastily,) — Does Sophia love the Ensign ? 

Len. How can I reply to that, my lord ? 

Bar. Why can you hot ? 

Len. I have never observed any thing, which leads me to 
form^such a conclusion. 
• Bar, — (After a pause,) — ^Where can the Ensign go ? 

Len, That Heaven knows ; but 'if ybur lordship would 
give orders that some one should follow him— 

Bar. What ! To steal from him the secret, which he so 
much wishes to conccaL«*It is as I said.— -This world is a 
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mass of yi]]ainy and fraud. A single innocent question 
causes this woman immediately to make a shameful propo- 
sition. — Fie on you, Mrs. Lenton ! 

Len, But if by this conduct you could make the young 
man happy.-— 

Bar, — (In a tmld tone,) — Could I make him happy.— 
(In a ^violent tone,) — But why should I ? What care I for 
the fellow ? 

Enter Doctor, foUvwed by Conrad, njobo places a glass^ 
a spoon^ and a medicine on tbe tabU^ and tben imtb- 
drarws. 

Doc* Good morning, my lord t . 

Bar, — (Incensed,) — I will not, I will not. — f To Len.^— 
Go. Doctor, you may go too*. I don't like you. — 

{Exit Len. 

Jhc, — (Offering tbe medicini,) — In the first plac^ I beg 
you will swallow this. 

Ear, I will not.— Shame on you! The only man, of 
whom I still retaineii a good opinion to treat me thus I 

Doc, — (CoLfy,)'--'Do you chuse to take it ? 

Bar, Take it yourself that you may acquire a better heart 
—but probably your medicines are not intended for such a 
purpose. * 

Doc^Stitt coldfy.)-^My lord— 

Bar, I will not take it. 

Doc. Then I wish you good morning. 

Bar, Come — I will take it then. 

Doc, — (Presents tbe glass,)^Thcrt I — (Feels tbe Baron's 
fuUe after be bos taken the medicine,) — You are in a bad 
state. You have been left alone too long. 

Bar, Doctor, I don't like you. 

B3 
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Doc.'^(SfmUfig.}^l am sorry for it. In what have I dts- 
pleased you ? 

Bar, Why did you disooyer me to widow Walner ? 

Doc, Because when you first gave me mcMiey for ker* you 
did not desire me to conceal your charity. 

Bar. Hem 1 That is possible.— -Why have you not^aid 
her allovirance for the last month ? 

J)oc, Because I never received it from you. 

Bar. What ? FaLse, False ! I never could forget that. 

Doc. Be composed. You know that I never accept any 
money from you for the purposes of private charity, unless 
you' make a memorandum to that effect in my presence. 

Bar, I made one in the book. 

Doc, Be calm. — Let us see it. 

Bar. — (Opens the book, examines iff rises, and takes the 
Doctor's band.) — I beg your pardon. — But no, I don't beg 
your pardon. Why did you not rather advance the money 
tlian suffer the poor people to be in distress ? 

Doc, That is an error of memory, not a want of inclina- 
tion.— Mrs. Walner ought to have' applied to. me. 

Bar„ Well, well — ^perhaps she did apply, but could not 
meet with you. — Here is the money. But impress upon 
her mind my absolute command that she must not confess 
who is her benefactor. And now, doctor, I must employ 
you in another work of charity. Our washerwoman's child 
has been hurt by the carelessness of a coachman. Take 
these ten ducats to the poor woman. 

Doc, Make a memorandum of it. 

^ar, — (Writes in the book.) — But not a word respecting 
me— not a syllable, doctor, for if half a dozen people were 
to learn that I am not as hard-hearted as I seem, I dai'c be 
sworn I should be a third time reduced to beggary. 

Doc^fTalking from side to iiV/p.J— That is not to be ' 
feared* Experientia docet. 
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Bar. ^th— •evenrti— Wbat day of the month is thiis ? 

Doc.'-(&till ^walking to and fro.)^Tht eighth of An^ 
gust.— (Bar. tvrites.) — My lord, I fear yon haive had a very 
uneasy m^y and I think z Bttfe exercise is absolutely ne- 
ctssAry. Jhit— why so long in writing a name ? — Looks o'ver 
bit shwlder into fbe 6ook,}^** Return, dear Caroline, and 
forgive'* — — My lord,-^ 

Bar, What now ? 

Doc, Do you write letters in your memorandum- book ? 

Bar. — ( Looks jxt the hosfk and easts it from him.) — Pshaw ! 

Doc, Come^ kt ps take an airing. 

Bar, Why am • I thus tormented ? Why does sleep never 
visit my eyes ? Why do I lose my memory ? Why 'do I hate 
the world ? — Because I was a man — because I followed the 
impulse of my passions. 

Doc, My lord» far be it from me to ptfy ial^your secret.'^— 
But as your state of mind becomes daily — . 

Bar, No» doctor, my secret shall die with miv-^SulBee it 
that I once was a villain, and now suffer for It. 

Doc, You perhaps magnify your guiU. The adtice and 
coDsolatioii of a friend might-r 

Bar, — (Motamfullj,) — Advice ! Consolation \-^(HasHlj 
quttting the subject,) — Procure me a worthy husbalnd for So- 
phia, and I shall then feel the only consolation which my 
heart can ever know. 

Doc, I have thought ,you of late much attached to the 
Ensign— 

Bar, True, but shall I bestow the girl upon a^man» of 
whom I can gain no intelligence f 

Doc, I cannot conceive— 

Bar, He has a secret amour on his hands^ and heace me 
his debts — Whence is it easy to account for his private visUs.*— 
Heavens ! How did I rejoice when l^fy^t bccsuae ac^uauKtwd 
with that man ! 

B4 
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Doc. Listen, then, to the proposals of Count Alsing. 

"Bar, The tiresome querist ! Never I 

Dot, He is a respectable man. 

Bar, That I own, but he is not on that account less in- 
suiFerable; The man asks more questions in a day than can 
be answered in a week. I should long ago have ceased to 
associate with him on that account, were he not in other re- 
spects a worthy man. 

Doc, This fault may be removed. 

Bar, Impossible I Besides he is too rich. 

Doc. Too rich !— -That is an odd fault indeed. 

Enter Mrs. Lenton. 

ten. Count Alsing begs^ leave to pay his respects— 

Btir. At another time. I am not in the humour for an- 
swering questions. • *• 

Doc, — (Apart to Lcn.) — The Baron must never be left so 
long alone. I have often mentioned this. 

Len. I was detained by Miss Sophia. 

Doc, Do not let it. happen again. \Exit Len. 

Bar, See I Notwithstanding my message, there he is. 

Enter Count. 

Cou, Your most obedient, my lord. Doctor, your ler- 
vant. May I ask how you do to-day, my lord ? 

Bar. So, so. ' ^ 

Cou, And Miss Sophia ? 

Bar. I don^t know. 

Cou, The Ensign, I presume, is, as usual, from homef? 

Bar. I don^t know. 

Cw. You have not seen liim to-day, then ? 
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. Bat.^Asidi.)^^The devil take the fellow and his ques- 
tions I ' 

Doc» Since I have been here, his lord^ip has not. 

Cou. Have you heard any account of the circumstance 
which haj^ned on parade yesterday ? 

Bar, No. 

Cou. That surprizes me. — The ensign has not acquainted 
you with it, then ? — (Bar. bums a tune.) — Have not you 
heard any thing of it, doctor ? 

Doc. Circumstances which occur on parade do not interest 
me. 

Cou. But you know, my lord, that Lembach a lieutenant 
in our regiment died yesterday ? 

Bar. — (Ajide.J—Phgac on this fellow ! 

Doc. No. The Baron was ignorant of this. 

Cou. Well, kiltme relate the circumstance The general 
was in Conversation with several officers relative to the sud- 
den death of the lieutenant, and tummg to the ensign said : 
" Vizar> I hear you are invoked in debt. . I haye it now in 
my power to make you a lieutenant, if I like.*' «< As your 
Excellency may think proper," replied the ensign, " though 
I should not be surprised if another were put above me, that 
having thrice happened to me/' It shall be so a fourth 
time" retorted the general, and turned away. 

Bar, -^ Aside. )~^¥Lt shall have the girl. 

Cou. The general has since said a great deal relative to the 
Ensign's impertinence. 

Bar. ]>amnation ! Because he will not descend to cringe 
and flatter. 

Cou. Oh my dear lord, valour and attention to the ser- 
vice will not suffice. I should perhaps have still been an en- 
sign had I not in a certain way secured the interest of the 
geaenTs 'ualit'de'cbam^g. ; : 

5«r. Then I wish you were an ensign. : : - V 
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Omt. Arrogance and poTtrty are not nrttable compsakmsy 
my lor4. 

Bar* How long has a becoming spitit been tenned anto- 
gaace? 

Cou, Ever since the floods when combined with an empty 
purse. — If the Ensign had not friends — 

Bar. Friends \ May I die if he has one r 

I>oc,'^(lr9mc0Uy,)^\}xi\t» it be the Count. 

Cou, I am his friend, and therefoK aun dtsf^eased at his 
conduct towards the General; 

Doc. A real friend would step forward in his behalf. His 
debt»— 

Cou, I would willingly have paid ; but am I answerable 
for hb false delicacy. 

Bar, Willingly have paid \ — ^I dcnbt tfiat, my lord. 

Cmv. Such a donbt is an attack upon mf honour. Ask 
the Ensign if I did not give him as much as he wouki 
take. 

Bar.^ Apart to Doc.)— Repay him what the Ensign 
borrowed. 

jPflc. He probably only wished for a moderate sum. 

dm. Doctor, you will offend me, if you talk thus. He 
aaked for two hundred dollars, and received them oa the 
spot. 

Doc, — (Turning to the Bar.)-<*My lord, have the good- 
nees to lend me that sum *till I come hither in the evening. 

Bar, With all my heart. 

[Counts tke tmmt^ and msfitis in bis hoot. 

Cou. How t What ! I shall not accept the money from 
you, doctor. 

Doc* You will, if I expbin myself more folly. What I 
do 18 by the desire of a relation. 

Cdii, \ Indeed ! Has the Ensign any lehftioni } 
'•'i)df.:' He has. 
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Gwr In this oouDtry ? 

Doc. No. 

Coif. Where, then? 

Doc. In-— Sweden. 

Cou, In Sweden 1 He has probably changed his naniey 
then ? 

Doc. That I don*t knpw. 

Cam. But why did not this relation interest himself sooner 
in the Eiist^^s behalf? 

Doc. Because, because he did not know that the Ensign 
was here. 

Cou. And did you tell him ? 

Doc. Did you receive any note from the En^gn ? 

Cm. Yes, but it will not be due till a fortnight is tx- 
pired. 

Doc. Jivnst mind that. The best way is to settle the 
matter directly. 

Cou. But the Ensign may be oflfended that I nientioned 
the circumstance. 

Doc. He shall not learn it from mc. 

Qm. I now perceive that it was a thoughtless action on 
my part—* 

Doc. By no means \ 

Cw. He is a worthy young man, to whom I am under 
obligations. 

Doc. How so? 

Cou. Through him I became acquainted with the Baton 
and Miss Sophia. Through him I hope to be shortly the 
happiest of men. 

Doc. Tke last position I do not understand. 

Cou. Don^tyou, indeed? 

D^, No, <m my honour. 

Cou, What happiness can I want, if Sophia be mine ? 

Doc. Of course you argue upon certain grounds. 
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Cqu. Not exactly, for as yet I have received no answer 
to my proposals either from the Baron or Miss Sophia. 
Doc* Indeed! 

Bdr, — (Has in the mean time put his coat on^ and taken his 
i(ii^ J— Conrad ! 

Doc. What now, my lord? Where are you going ? 

Bar. To the general's. It is high time. 
• Docj-^Aside.y^KvxiifdRKt whim! Not a moment ought 
he to be left to himself. 

Enter Conrad. 

Bar, The carriage instantly. \Exit Con. 

Doc, Have you made a memorandum-* 
Bar. 6i what? 

. Doc. Of the two hundred dollars which you said you 
would lend me. 

Bar. — (Looks at his book.) — I have. 

Doc, But the money-— 

Bar. Why, you took it. [Locks the desk. 

Doc, 1 1 — You are mistaken, my lord. 

Bar. I certainly. — (Puts bis band into bis pocket.} — 
Strange enough ! — ^Here it is. — Take it. 

Doc-^Gives the money to the Count,) — ^There, my lord. 

Cou. — (Gives bim the note,) — You are sure the Ensign 
will not be offended ? 

Doc. Certainly not, for he shall never know it. 

Cou. So you are going to the general, my lord ? 

Bar, -^ Aside,) — Damn his questions. 

Doc, '-'( Apart to Bar.)— Don't give way to anger. 

Cou. Probably respecting the Ensign ? 

-Bar.— fif/i<i!p.J— Well— I feel in the humour for mort- 

Cw. Do you thinkj my lord, that I— 
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Bar. Apropos! Is it a fine day ? 
Om, Very fine. I— 
Bar, Did it rain yesterday ? 
Cqu, Yesterday ! No, for I— - 
Bar, Aie'you.fond of field-diversions? 
Cou, Extremelyy fori— 
Bar. Have you seen the papers to-day ? 
C0». Yes. You have heard of the— 
Bar, How long have you been in the service ? 
Giir. Since I was fourteen years old, but— - 
Bar, When will y6u be upon guard } 
Cou, The day after to-morrow^ Letters from PaiM** 
Bar, Do you breakfast on tea or coffee ? 
Cou. Coffee. Letters from Paris— 
Bar. Where do you dine to-day ? 
Cou, At the mess. The accounts from Parift— 
Bar. Have you seen any service ? 
Cou, — ( Aside.) ^-^WhAt a tormenter.— fi^/!wfe/.^— Yes, 
I— . 

Bar, Do you like wine better than water } 
Cou, Of course. But allow me to relate*- 
Bar. Do you sleep on a feather-bed, or a matiaas ? 
Cou, Both.— Ciiji^.,1— He is insufferable. 

Enter CoNRAD. 

Cou, The carriage is ready, my lord. 

Bar. Who wants it? 

Doc, You 'promised you would take an airing with me. 

Cou, Why the Baron said he would go to the General. 
' Doc, I know what is best for him. Come, my lord. 

Bar, VM send Sophia to you. I am sorry that I am 
obliged to leave you, for I wanted to ask you a few more 
questions, , 
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dm. Allow me a single one. 

Bar, No> no. One will not satisfy you» 

Cou. It willy I assure you. May I hope to be your son? 

Bar. Have you a good fortune ? 

Cou, That I can indisputably prove to you. I hs^v« two 
large estates^ . ' • 

Bar, Sell themi quit the service^ and throw all yoigr ready 
money into the first ditch you meet with. 

Cou, Why, I should be a beggai: in that case. 

Bar, A beggai will be my son-in-law. 

Cou, A singular resolution ! — And why ? 
. B^tTj, I may, then, with some reason expect a portion of 
gratitude and affection. 

Cou, Do you think, then—- 

Bar, That^s the third question since yoig* promise.— 
Good morning, Count. [Exeunt Bar. and Doc. 

Cou, The baron labours under one of his usual attacks.— 
I will not yet renounce my iiopes.— " A beggar will be my 
son-in-law.*^ Hem! He must have thereby meant the En- 
sign. Well, well. I can but use my utmost efforts, and^ 
if I lose Sophia, I will console myself with the idea that 
a girl of good fortune is more necessary to him than to me. 

Enter Sophia and Mrs. Lenton. 

, Sop,-^As she enters,) — Oh, I shall be driven mad with 
ridiculous questions. 

Cou, Your most obedient servant. Miss Sophia. May I 
ask how you do this momii^ ? * 

^1^. I am not well. 

Cou, Not well. I am very sorry to hear it.. Head-acfa ? 

Sop, No. 

Cm, Tooth^adi? 

^•p. No. 
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Cou. A degree of i^ver ? 

Sof, No. 

Coir. Anxiety? 

^c^. No. 

Cm. May I ask what is your complaint? 

Sop. I have not bad suffisciem sleep."— fJ/MVt t9 Len.) 
—What a tiresome being! 

Om. I sincerely pity you. May I ask what disturbed 
your sleep? Disagreeable dreams ? 

Sop. No. 

Cou. Or a noise in the neighbourhood ? 

^0^. No 

C9tt, Or the carriages in Jthe street? 

^0^. No. It was late when I went to bed. 

Cou, Indeed ! May I ask what was the cause of tlus ? 
You were probably in company at a friend^s house ? 

Sop, No. 

Cou. Or had a party at home ? 

Sop, No. 

Cou, Perhaps you lost at caids, or— 

Sop, I had no party, but played with my father because 
he could not sleep. 

Cou, Indeed! At what game? Piquet? 

Sop, No. 

Cou, Cribbage? 

Sop, No. 

Cm. Mrs. Lenton perhaps made a third at fHtmbrgf 

Len, No. 'Chess was the gamcj my ]or^'^( Jside,}mm 
What an insufferable creature ! 

Cou, Chess! Ha! Ha! Ha !— I should like to see the Ba- 
lOQ play at Chess, of all men in the world. 

Sop, 1 beg leave to mention that my father must not be 
ridiculed in his own housei and ia his daughter*s pre- 

KBCe. 
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Cm I intreat your pardon a thousand t&nes. But to 
change the subject, may I ask whether you have reflecited 
on the questkin, which I was bold enougjii to make a few 
days since f ' 

Sop, No, my lord. 

Cw, Indeed !— That is cruel. May I ask why not ? 

Sop, As I have the pleasure of hearing at least two huti- 
4r^d (juestions- from your lordship whenever I haVe the ho- 
nour of being in your company I do not know to which 
you refer. 

Cou, To which I I have but one question of consequence* 
and that is whether I may hope to call you mine ? 

Sop, That question I cannot answer. 

Cou, Kfay I ask why ? 

Sop, Because I have a father. 

Cou, Were I so happy as to gain his consent, would your*^ 
accompany it ? 

Sop, I answer nothing prematurely.—- fif/arf to Len.)— * 
Rid me of this plague. 

Ci9». Don^t you think you could live comfortably and 
happily with me ? 

Len, This is a very fine day. 
'^ Cou, You don^t answer me. Miss Sophia ? 

Sop, It is almost a shame to stay ih the house. 

Cou, Does any other attachment opposef my wishes ^ 

Sop, My father has acted wisely in taking an airing. 

Cou, May I hope for an an,swer ?——— Shall I wish you 
good morning, Miss Sophia ? • 

Sop, I wish you good morning, myiord. 

Cou, Madam, how have I deserved this contempt ? 

Sop, Contempt ! I thought you were taking your leav^ 

Cou, No, dear Sophia. 

Sop, Then I beg your pardon \ but I must add that the 
honour of your visit will be more welcome to me at another 
time^ for I am really not well. 
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Cm. I obey. May I ask whether I shall be troublesome 
this afternoon? 

^0^. By no means, my lord. I shall be happy to see 
you. 

Cak. May I ask-^but of that we will converse at large 
hereafter. Your most obedient ! [Exit. 

Sop. At length he is gone. What a burden is his so- 
ciety I How insipid his ejiquiries ! 

Len, Hedid not cfause to understand you. 

Sop, Yet I spoke plainly. 

Len. What a pity it is that be makes himself so disagree- 
able by his incessant questions. 

^0^. What a difference between him and the Ensign! 

Len, — (Aside,) — Was the Baron right in his conjectures ? 

Sop. He usually comes in about this time. 

Len. Who? 

Sop, The Ensi^. 

Len. His lordship was highly exasperated against him 
this morning. 

Sop. Heavens ! on what account ? 

Len. On account of his secret visits. 

Sop. It is indeed strange that he should always'go out at 
one time. 

Len. Your father thinks some private attachment— 

Sop.^ Alarmed.) — Attachment ! 

Len. Which is not very creditable to him— 

Sop. Dreadful! 

Len. Is the cause of his mysterious conduct, as well as 
of his debts. 

Sop,'-^( After a pause. )^So, my dear Mrs. Lenton, I 
don't believe it. 

Len. Sophia ! Sophia ! All is not as it should be. 

Sop, With respect to what ? 

Len. Your heart. 
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Sop, I beg youi^ pardon. With respect to my heart all is 
exactly as it should be. 

Len, No reserve towards me, Sophia. YoM know I do 
not deserve it. No mother can feel more interested in the 
welfare of a child than I in ybur's. 

Sop, Alas — dear Mrs. Lenton ! 

Len. Be upon your guard against this passion. Your 
artless simplicity protects you less from the impressions and 
consequences of love than I suspected. The plain educa- 
tion you have had is unable sufficiently to counteract the 
poison you have imbibed. To me it seems almost impossible 
that the Ensign can ever be your's. Your father^s regard 
for him daily diminishes, but the Ensign's conduct remains 
unaltered. 

Sop. But if his motives be praiseworthy — 

Len. A praiseworthy motive for involving himself in 
debt ! I never heard of any. 

Sop, My heart assures me tha^ he will justify his conduct 
in a way creditable to himself. 

Len. Your heart, dear Sophia, is a surety, in which I 
cannot place implicit confideiice* 
'Sop, If my father be but patient*- 

Len, I fear he will not. 

-Sop. He becomes every day more harsh and discontented. 

Len, What a man was he, when I first entered his house! 
He was always sorrowful, to be sure, but mild, humane^ 
and charitable.-— About eight years ago he received a letter, 
which almost drove him to distraction. Unconnected ex- 
pressions, relating to meanness, imposition and villainy, 
were all that I learnt of its conteiits. Since that time, exe- 
crations and curses are the only alms, which he distributes 
to the needy. Since he received that odious letter, he has 
be^n sickly, absent, and devoid of pity. 
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Sop. He b my &tfaer — ^I must not complain.— -But, dear 
Mrs Lenten, what a strange whim it was to leave me among 
peasants *till I was nine years old, without any person to 
instruct me 1 

Len» That was perhaps caused by a too anxious solicitude 
for your health. 

S9p, But though this kind of life was his own choice, he 
now often reproaches me with it. Whenever he is incensed, 
he tells me that all my ideas are those of a peasant. 

Len, We must all bear with his disposition,'— f if knock is 
beard at the door.J^^oms in, 

■ 

Enur the Ensign. 

Ensj~^Starts,)~-'l beg pardon. Miss Sophia. I thought 
his lordships 

Sop» He will soon be here again. He is only taking a 
short airing with the doctor. ' 

Ens. If I be not troublesome— 

Stp^ How can you suppose that ? 

Ens, The unfortunate are always afraid of being trouble^ 
some. 

Sop. Unfortunate ! — (Apart to Len.) — May I not try to 
leam his secret f "^ 

Lenj^ Apart to Sop.) — Take care he does not discover 
your's. 

Sop. Pray be seated.— {'Ti&rjr take chairs.) — You call 
yourself unfortunate. , 

Ens, I am so. Miss Sophia, I am so, and at present more 
unfortunate than ever, for I have lost all hope. 

Sop. How so ? What has happened tu yo.u ? 

Ens. I yesterday answered the general as a man of ^ho- 
nour ought to answer, and am now certain that I shall have 
no promotifio in this country. 

C% 
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ten. Is this country the whole world ? 

Ens. To me it is> for I dare not leave it. 

Sop, Dare not } 

Ens. And cannot, if I durst. 

Sop* — (Apart to Len.) — That relates to me. 

Len, — (Apart to Sop.) — Or to his private visits. 

Sop, — (Aioud.y^U you were to discover^your situation to 
my father — 

Ens. Discover what ? 

Sop. The cause of your distress. 

Ens. Miss Sophia, did your father ever assist any one in 
distress ? ^ 

Sop. — ( Abashed. )'^Wo}i\d that I were able to answer in 
the affirmative ! But your case will certainly be an excep- 
tion.' 

Ens. Why? 

Sop. Because he feels interested in your behalf. This is 
evinced by his dissatisfaction at youi mysterious visits. 

Ens. Mysterious visits! - 

Sop. Yes. The visits which you make so regularly thrice 
every day. Are they the cause of your not daring to leave 

this country — (Ens. turns away) and of your- not 

being able to leave it if you durst ? 

Ens. No, by Heavens, Miss Sophia. The cause is in 
myself. ' 

Sop. Even if these mysterious visits did not exist ? 

Ens. Oh, then should I be a thousand times less able, to 
leave this country. [Rises. 

Sop. — (Apart to Len.) — That surely was a reference to 

me. 

Len.-^ Apart to Sop.) — ^Don't forget yourself. 

Sop, — (To the Ens.) — I wish I might be your confidante. 

Ens. Oh, Miss Sophia, how willingly, were I allowed to 

discover the sorrows of my mind to you*-how Willingly— 

[Turns ansyay. 
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Li** — (Aside.) — They become more and more confiden- 
tial. This must not be. 

Sop, Confide in me^ I beseech you Fancy you are con- 
versing with a sister— 

Len. Sophia i 

Sop, — (DisctmUnt€d*)^-W^xiX do you want ? 

Len, Remember that this confidential intercourse may not 
be agreeable to your father. 

Ens, You are right, Mrs Lenton. Farewell, Miss Sophia. 

Lin, But your society will by no means be disagreeable to 
him. 

Sep, Oh certainly not. Stay, my dear sir. 

Entir CoNRA0. 

Cos. A letter for you, sir. 

Ens. By the post ? 

Cojsr. No. It was brought by a man, whom I don't 
know. * 

Ens, Does he wait for an answer ? 

Cos. No, sir. He is gone. 

Ens, Very well.— fPitfj the Utter in bis pociet,)^^ 

[E^t Con. 

^0^. I beg you will read it. I equally sympathize in your 
joy and grief. My heart forebodes that this letter contaixis 
pleasant news. 

Ens. Oh, Miss Sophia, your goodness overpowers me.— 
Your pardon ! {Opens the Utter. 

Len^^Jpart to Sop. nvbiU he ^s reaSng,y-YwL betray 
youFMlf. 

Sop,^ Apart to Len.}— By no means. &fy expressions 
are perfectly haimless. 

Ens, Am I awake ? 

Sop. Joyful tidings 33 I said } 

C3 - 
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Em. Most joyful! Most astonishing! Listen^ Miss So- 
phia. — (Reads.) — •* That you may be in some degree re- 
lieved from your unpleasant situation the inclosed trifle is 
sent you by a man, who neither expects nor will accept any 
return." — By Heavens, my eyes deceive me.—- A present of 
a hundred Louis d*ors from one who expects no return— ^and 
in the year 1800! 

Sop, You perceive you still have friends. 

Ens. Who can it be ^ — (After a pause.} — Can your fa- 
ther — 

Sop. — (Sighing.) — I wish I could think it possible. 

Ens. — (After meMfating aw&ik.)'^OT^^no, that is equally 
improbable. 

Sop. — (Apart to Len.) — I am sure it was not sent by my 
father. 

Len. I think it is much more likely that it is sent by the 
Great MoguK 

Ens. There is no mistake in the direction.— No, as I live 
—Allow me to withdraw. Miss Sophia. — My heart is so 
full. — At this time, just at this time, when — a hundred 
Louis d'ors — from a stranger — ^who will accept no return — 
and 1 800! — — lExit, 

Sop. Dea^ Mre. Lenton, how few good people must the 
Ensign have met with, since this gift so much surprizes 
him j yet God knows if I had it— 

Len, You would give so much away that you would at 
last be obliged to receive favours from others in your turn. 
Follow the middle path, Sophia. 

Sop. Who can the generous man be ? 

Len. How if it were not a man ? 

Sop. Oh ! — That idea pierced me to my very heart. 

Len, How if it came from the secret retreat ? 

Sop. Oh I— But surely he would have harboured some 
suspicions. 
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Lett, Perhaps he did. 

Sop, You are right, dear friend— perhaps he did. I must 
forget him — ^never speak to him again — sec him as seldom as 
possible. — Let him continue to love his concealed beauty. 

Len. Silence ! — The Baron is coming. 

Enter Baron and Doctor. 

Bar. Is the Ensign within? 

Lot. He by my lord. 

Sop. Only think, dear father! He has just received a let- 
ter from an unknown person, which contains a present of a 
hundred Louis d^ors. 

Bar, A hundred Louis d'ors I What a blockhead the un- 
known person must be ! 

Doc. It is a singular circumstance. ^ 

Sop, We have suspected that the money came from-^ 

Bar, Whom? 

Sop, You, dear father. 

Bar, Are you mad ? Do you fancy that I would throw 
away a hundred Louis d*ors upon a man, whose suspicious 
conduct has so long ve^ed me $ and whom I shall shortly turn 
out 6f doors, unless h^ pays for his lodgings ? 

Sop, — (Apart to Len.) — Do you hear that ? 

Len, — (Apart to Sop.) — The money came from the mys- 
terious retreat. 

Sop, — (Apart to Len.)— Pray, pray be silent. 

Bar, Mn. Lenton, go and ask the Ensign to dine with us« 

JJn,'^ Aside, J-^tiom that he has some money.— -What a 
strange man I ' [Exit. 

Doc. The whole story is, perhaps, fabricated by him« 

self. Did you see the letter and the money. Miss Sophia ? 

Sip,'^In 0n angry toiie.}-^Ye&i sir, I saw. both. • 

C + 
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Doe, Then it by of course> a present fron^ the unknown 
family, which he visits. 

Sop, — ( Aside, )'^Yit knows of this too. 

Bar, Sophia, see that dinner is forwarded. The que- 
rist will be of our party, too. 

Sop. Count Alsing! 

Bar, Yes. I met him while I was out. 

Sop, Then we shall be so plagued with questions, that it 
will be impossible to eat a morsel. [Exit. 

Doe, I wish I had been an eye-witness of his delight. 
To what purpose will he apply the money ? That his cha- 
racter sufficiently demonstrates. .Why so thoughtful, my 
lord ? Can you feel unhappy after having done so good an 
action ? 

Bar. I was thinking how I would torment the Count 
with questions at dinner. 

Doe» Right, my lord. Mirth and^good humour are the 
best medicines I can prescribe. 

Bar, The deuce is in it I I can't call to mind a single 
question. 

Doc, I had .almost forgot to mention that when I stepped 
out of the carriage, while you were in conversation with the 
Count — I 

Bar, Yes. At that time I could think of questions 
enough, but now— 

Doe, I went into the apothecary's shop, and learnt in 
confidence, that the Ensign has had medicines there through- 
out the last half year without having yet paid any thing for 
them. By the prescriptions I perceived that the patient 
was afflicted with an asthmatic complaint. 

Bar, Right. I'll ask him whether he has an asthmatic 
complaint, as he talks so little. 

D9e. You probably did not hear what I saidy my lord ? 
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Bar, Eh ?— No. — ^I'U ask him, whether he did not, as 
soon as he came into the world, enquire what he was to do 
here. 

Doc.-^ Aside.) — Poor man! Yet it is better that he 
should be cheerful than sorrowful. 

Enter Mfis. Lenton. 

Lm. Count Alsing is arrived, my lord. Shall I order 
the servants to lay the cloth ? 

Bar, Yes, yes, yes. Have at you, Count. 1*11 make 
you tired of qctestions, I promise you. — (Leans on tie Doc- 
tor's arm. >— Come along, doctor. Come, my dear doctor. 
Help me to torment the querist. \^Exeunt Bar. and Doc. 

Len. What spirits! Heaven have mercy on him! His 
end must be near. ' [Exii* 
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ACT 11. 



Scene.— 7'i&^ Baron's Dim/tg-Room, Baron, Count, Doctor, 
Sophia, and Mrs. Lenton are seated at Table, Conrad 
and Francis are engaged In removing every Thing from the 
fabU. 

Len, Look once more, and look carefully. It cannot be 
gone. 

Con, I have looked twenty times. A spoon and a napkin 
are wanting. 

Bar, So you never were abroad. Count ? ^ 

Cou, No, my lord. — (To 'Doc,) — How he plagues me 
with his questions. I must go. 

Doc. Hold, my lord. The questions keep his mind from 
more disagreeable subjects, and are good for his health. 

Cou, But answers are bad for mine. They irritate my 
nerves. 

Bar, Do you like to dine by day-light or candle -light ? 

Cou, — (Apart to Doc.) — There again I 

Doc, — (Apart to Cou.) — Pray answer him. 

Cou, — (Aloud.) — By candle-light. 

[Exeunt Con. and Fra. 

Bar. Do you usually take a nap or a walk after dinner.^ 

Cou, A walk. I wish you a good day. • 

Bar. Are you really a going ? 
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Com, I shall only take a few turns in yottr gaiden, and 

then wait on you again.— -fSoivj to aU\ aside ^ as be goes, y-^ 

The devil himself would be driven away by such absurd 

questions. [^Exit. 

[The B2x:fpizes himself in bis chair and laugbsm 

Sop,~—(Wbo has in tbe mean time been in tvarm conversa^ 
tioM ivitb Len.) — Fie ! That is a shameful suspicion. 

Len, — (Half a/oud,),-^Thty can't have vanished. 

Bar. What's the matter' there? 

Len. A spoon and a napkin are los^. 

Bar. Since we sat down ? 

Lenl Yesy and as nobody quitted the room so immediately 
and hastily as — 

Bar. As who ? 

Sop, Mrs. Lehton ! 

Len. As the Ensign— 

Bar. Pshaw! Does the Devil possess the woman? But 
true— he is a man— it is possible.' 

Doc, N09 my lord. I will be surety, on my life for the 
Eo&ign. 

Sop. So will I. 

Len, Then only mention any other probable way of ac- 
counting for it. ^ 

Doc. That is needless. He is incapable of such a deed. 

Bar, He is a man-— consequently capable of any thing. 

Doc, Nowy when possessed of a hundred Louis d'ors— 

Len. His haste to procure cash for the bill seemed very un- 
Bccessary, I thought. 

^i^. Shame on you for the suspicion 1 

Doc. Is it not possible that he has debts> which must be 
instantly paid ? 

Len. Why, to be sure— but— 
, Bar, Have you made strict search ?— • 

Len, Innumerable times L 
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Bar. It 18 improbable—but still possible. 
Doc. My lord, how can you think so ?— An officer— a 
man of honour— 

Len.-^(Ir<mcally,)^Then there must be a hobgoblin in 
the house. 

Sop.^{Apart to Len.) — Unless you arc silent, I'll never 
forgive you. 

Bar, Yes, some hobgoblin has played us a trick. 

Doc, Is there no other conjecture to be formed ? 

Bar, .Do you know any ? 

Doc, Conjecture I say, not probability. How if this 
were an attempt to make the Ensign appear guilty ? 

Len, That is not likely on the part of the Baron, Sophia, 
or yourself; the Count, therefore, or I— 

Doc, I accuse nobody. I only speak of possibilities^ 

Sop, Dearest father. 

Bar, Go, Sophia. I wish to have a little conversatibn 
with the doctor. • [Exeunt Sop. and Len. 

Doc, My lord* I am astonished that the nonsensical ideas 
of this foolish old woman can make any impression upon 
you. 

Bar, Did I say that I believed Jt ? I only say it is possi- 
ble. 

Doc, No, it is impossible, my lord. 

Bar, Pshaw! Don't attempt to defend mankind. Had 
you learnt as much of the world by experience ^ X have, 
you would alter your opinions. 

Doc, Then I thank heaven that I have not had your ex- 
perience. — But my lord, your words and actions disagree. 
You talk like a misanthrope, and seek the distressed even in 
the remotest corners for the purpose of relieving them. 

Bar, Because I am a fool— because my heart is weaker 
than my reason. But I have firmly abided by my oath, ne- 
ver to be charitable but by pro;cy. 
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Doc, And have thereby deprived yourself of many mo- 
ments, which would have been grateful to your feelmgs. 
- Bar. Can you imagine that gratitude erer existed in the 
nature of man } No. You may far sooner succeed in mak- 
ing me believe every thing which the heated imagination of 
the poet generates, than this. Why, therefore, should T 
make ray charities known, when I expect no gratitude, and 
only wbh not to be imposed upon?-^But come, doctor, 
as you think the world so good, listen to my history, and 
then accuse me of injustice if you can. You shall, at the 
same time, learn the cause of all my sorrows, but do not 
despise me, for my sufferings have been great, — my peni- 
tence sincere. 

Doc. If you have erred, there is many an intercessor, who 
will sue for you hereafter. 

Bitr, After the death of my father, who left me a large 
estae, I became acquainted with a girl of good family, 
whose only fortune was her virtue. After incessant and 
fruitless attempts to rob her of this, I began to talk of 
marriage, and my proposals were joyfully accepted by her 
and her mother. The contract was signed— the day fixed— 
but a short time previous to which, in the most accursed 
moment of my existence, I triumphed over her honour, and 
was immediately resolved to forsake her for ever. I en- 
trusted my brother with full power to convert my estates into 
money, and follow me to France. 

Doc. Heavens! 

Bar. The punishment of my mfamous conduct followed 
close upon it. My brodier informed me by letter that Ca- 
roline had vanlsjied, and postponed his departure under va- 
rious pretexts. Suddenly his remittances ceased to come. 
I wrote and was told, in reply, that my estates were sold, 
and that no one knew any thing, of my brother I was at 
that time in debt, and was soon after imprisoned My li-. 
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berty was, in a short tinie> again granted, because it was 
discovered that I had harboured no fraudulent intentions^- 
but I was a beggar. 

Doc. Poor man 1 

Bar, A war took place. I enlisted, and in ten years rose 
from the rank of a private to that of a captain. ' Our gene- 
ral, whose life I had thrice saved, expired in my arms, and 
made me the heir to his extensive property. 

Doc. Singular fate I 

Bar. I resigned, and wandered through ' Germany m 
search of Caroline, that I might make reparation for my in- 
justice towards her. I will not relate to you how often my 
unsuspecting confidence has been imposed upon. SufEce it 
to say, that but eight years since I was, by indefatigable ex- 
ertions, rescued from utter ruin. Then it was that I made a 
vow to appear hard-hearted in the eyes of the wqrM, 'but 
secretly to follow the impulse of my disjpositlon, and as often 
as I could, relieve the distresses of my fellow-creatures.— 
Oh, if you knew how difficult I have often found it to sup- 
port the character I have assumed— 

Doc* Of that I have innumerable proofs.— -And all your 
attempts to discover Caioline have been in vaiii ? 

Bar. AU, all. — She is, doubtless, dead. 

Doc. But I do not comprehend how Miss Sophia — ^your 
daughter— , 

Bar. Oh, she is — ^my daughter. To protect her from the 
fate of Caroline, aiid bestow her hand upon a worthy man 
is all I wbh.—* The Ensign seemed to me the man I wanted. 
—He is poor, and this gave me a claim upon his gratitude. 
—The worthless— 
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Enter Conrad in baste. 

Con, Doctor, you are requested to attend Baron lClins« 
berg, who is suddenly taken ill in the neighhourfaood. 

Doc, I come. — (Exit Con.) — Do not be exasperated with 
regard to the Ensign. I conjure you, be composed* anA 
leave the explanation to time. I shall retnm as soon as 
possible. [Exit, 

Bar, I thought my brother honest too^-yet he proved a 
villain. — ^All» all alike 1 

£»/^ Sophia 4m/ Mrs. Lenton. 

Sop, I never will forgive you. 

Len, I should be truly happy to find myself— 

^0^. How angry my father looks— and all on account of 
your absurd suspicion^ 1 

5tfr.— f i*//Vfc.;— All, all alike !— Then why do I assist 
them ? Because I also was a villain twenty years ago ? That 
is the only reason. if 

Enter the Ensign. 

Sop. The Ensign, dear— 

Bar, Be quiet, doctor, I'll hear no more. 

Sop. Dear father, the Ensign. 

Ens, My lord, I am ashamed to confess that I have been 
longer indebted to you than I ought to have been, or 
wished. Allow me most sincerely to thank you, and— 

IPresenti monef. 

Bar, For what do I receive this ? 



I 
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Ens, For die rent of my lodgings. 

Bar, Oh— very well.— Cif/i^O— Let me sec whether he 
will betray himself.— fi*ii>«</J— Punctuality is praiseworthy 
in a young man. 

Ens, I have lamented, my lord, that you have not dis- 
covered this quality in me. Had not an unexpected and 
most fortunate circumstance occurred, I should have been 
under the necessity of making a further appeal to your 
kindness and patience. 

Bar, How so ? 

Ens, Has not Miss Sophia related to your lordship— 

Bar, No— nothing. 

Ens, That an unknown friend has sent me a present of a 
hundred Louts d'ors ? 

Bar, Hem ! Are there such fools in the world ? 

Ens, Oh do not call the first of human virtues folly.— 
(With a degree of asferity.)-^Wh2tt a wretch is he, who 
knows not the celestial transport of doing good ! 

Bar. But what a far greater wretch is he, who h&s by sin- 
gular experience discovered that benevolence and kindness 
are not fables, yet at the very same time is guilty of a mean 
action. 

Sop, — (Apart to Len.) — Heavens!— You sec what you 
have done. \^Exit. 

Ens, That I think impossible. 

Bar, Impossible ! Let me relate to you a circumstance, 
which happened to, me in my younger days. About eigh- 
teen years ago I became acquainted with a man, who was— 
who was a lawyer. He talked of honesty and integrity — ^he 
was poor- in short my regard for him increased, and as a 
proof of it I gave him a ring of considerable value. On the 
very same day he dined with me— and stole my watch. 
What say you to this ? 
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Ens. My lord^ our argument was wheAcr lie, who was 
susceptible of humanity and kindness, could be guilty of a 
mean action. The man to whom you allude was an execra- 
ble villain, incapable of feeling an obligation. 

Bar, But 1 tell you he talked so much about integrity 
and honesty.— C/r^<p sajingtkisy he puts kis band ini9 bis 
pocket f draws out the napkin and spoon^startSy throws them 
at Len. embraces the Ens. luitb fervour ^ strikes bis forehead 
asid rushes out.) 

£ms.^Im ike utmost astomshment,)^WbsLt means all 
this ? — Follow him Mrs. Lenton. 

[Len. ivho has concealed tiu napkin and spoon, and is 
standing abashed at a distance, approaches, kisses his band, 
and exit ^"i 

Ens. Now, by Heaven, this is the strangest scene I ever 
witnessed.— Has the Baron's odd manner extended to evciy 
member of the . family ?— This conversation^the sudden 
transition— and the Baron left alone !^He may peihaps^I 
must look.— f C?(7« to the door of the adjoining room.}^Ue 
reclines his head upon his hand, and appears quirt. 

Enter Sophia and Mrs, Lenton. 

St^. Oh my dear sir I—Dare I— may I 1 must speak 

to my father. • ^ j^^^ 

Ens. Mrs. Lenton, pray explain to me the cause of the 
Baron and your mysterious conduct. 

Len.--'(Confounded.)^Sir, you are in some degree ac- 
quainted with his lordship's state of mind— The anecdote, 
which- he related to you-^affected him— because— ingrati- 
tude— and I sympathize with him,— because— because 1 
believe his malady, arises from misanthropy alone. [Exit, 

Ens. To judge of all men by one!— But that alas, li 
often the case. It is a weakness of human nature, and a 
veiy lamentable one. 

D 
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Enter Count. 

s 

/ 

^ou. May I ask where Miss Sophia is ? 

Ens, With her father. 

Cou, Have you seen her since I was here ? 

Ens, Yes, she passed through this room in great haste 

just now. I believe the Baron is again indisposed.- My 

lord, you had the goodness, some time since, to render me 
assistance, when 1 was very much in want of it. — I ana 
happy that it is in my power to perform my promise. 

Cou. May I ask what you mean ? 

Ens, You lent me two hundred dollars, which I now re- 
pay with very sincere thanks. [Presents the money, 

Cou.-^C MdeO—^ounds ! What a scrape am I in I I 
wish I h^d been qmtt.'=--( Aloud.)^U it be not oiFensive, 
allow me to ask— • 

Ens. How I obtained this money ? That I'll tell you with 
great pleasure. To my friends and foes, to all whom I 
know, and even to those whom I do not know I will re- 
late it, in order that my benefactor may at length know 
how gratefully t acknowledge his goodness and bounty — in 
order that he may at length be discovered, and become 
the object of every worthy person's respect, and admira- 
tion. 

Cou^ You really excite my curiosity. May I ask — 

Ens, This morning when I was with Miss Sophia — 

Cou, Were you alone with her ? 

Ens, No. Mrs. Lenton was present. This morning— 
when tradesmen had been making fruitless applications to 
me — ^when all my money, all my credit was at an cnd^somc 
unknown person sent me a hundred Loujs d'ors. 

Ceu, — (Aside,)^The doctor> of course. 



1 
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Ens* Ohy if the generous man knew at what a time> 
from what a situation he relieved me— 

Cou. There is, peihaps, not quite so much generosity in 
it as you suppose. 

Ens. Such is the Baron^s language.— What a bad opinion 
must you both have of human nature '—-Take your money^ 
my lord, and with it my heart-felt gratitude. 

Cou, But — ^is your note due ? 

Efu. It is— because I can pay it. 

Cou, Have you no further use for the money ? 

Ens, None, my brd. My debts are all discharged.^ 
Take the money, I beg. 

Cou. I can't, indeed. I have not your note in my pocket 

Ens. That is of no consequence* 

Cou, I can't take it. 

Ens. — (MJiffy.) — Count, I am an officer as well as you. 
I cannot accept alms. 

Enter Mrs. Lento n. 

« 

Lfn. Don't speak loud, if you please. The Baron is 
asleep. 

Cou, Is Miss Sophia with him ? 

Len. Yes. 

Cou. Will she not soon come hither ? 

Len, No, my lord. The Baron must not be left alone, 
and I am engaged with other things. ^Exii. 

Ens. My lord, I once more beg— 

Cou. I— but zounds — ^when I reflect— it is my duty to 
discover to you all I know. No doubt you are eager to 
learn who was the friend, from whom you received the huo- 
dred Louis d'ors. 

Ens, How \ Do you know— • 
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Cm, Patience 1 I this morning rtlatcd to the Baron your 
conversation with the general^ and owned I was not very 
well pleased with you for the laconic answer, by which you 
had deprived yourself of promotion. 

Ens. May I be deprived of it for ever, if it cannot be 
obtained but by meanness t 

Cou. Is it mean, then—- 

Ens, To the subject, my bid, if you please. 

Com. a word escaped me respecting my two hundred 
dollars. " . 

Ens. That was not honourable, Count. 

C(?a. Believe me I did it with no bad intention, but being 
rather angry respecting your answer to the general, the re- 
mark escaped me unawares.— In short, the Doctor insisted 
upon my taking the two hundred dollars from him-— insisted 
upon it, I say, and assured me that he had orders from one 
of your relations, to discharge your debts privately. 

Ens, Relations! 

Can, Now you can guess from what quarter the hundred 

Louis d'ors came. 

Ens, That I cannot, by Heaven ; for I know not tbkt I 
have in the world more than one relation, who is more un- 
fortunate and wretched than myself. 

Cou. How! Don't you know aiiy thing of your relations 

in Sweden? 

Ens, In Sweden ! Not I indeed. 

Cou, You astonish me. Then I am very happy that I 
have disclosed the matter to you. 

Ens, In Sweden !— It cannot be. The doctor has de- 
ceived you. 

Cou, Indeed !— Well, it must be somebody, then,' who 
resides here. If so, depend upon it I shall soon discover 
him.— What think you of the Baron ? 
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Ems, The Baron I Had you seen the eagerness with which 
he put into his pocket the trifle I paid him for my lodg<* 
ings— 

Cw, Can it be the Count Brenner ? 

Ens, As unlikely as the Baron. — In Svceden ! Is it jtos- 
sible ? 

Com, Why not ? Who knows all his relations ? 
Enter Doctor ^/t^Mrs. Lentok. 

Doc, I hope, Mrs. Lenton, this example will be a suffi- 
cient warning to you. 

Len, It will indeed. [Exit on the opposite side, 

Cou, — (Looking at his ivatch.) — ^Five o'clock ! I must go 
to the general instantly. — Gentlemen, I leave you together. 
You have much to say to each other — (Apart to Ens.) — 
Depend upon it, I'll discover this concealed friend or rela- 
tion — depend upon it. [E>it, 

Doc, — (Aside,) — Can he have betrayed me ? 

EttSi I did not flatter myself With the idea of possessing 
any share of your esteem. 

Doc, I am a friend of the whole world, but particularly 
of so worthy a young man. 

Ens, I am ashamed and hurt that it is not in my power 
to make any return for your friendship. 

Doc, Bestow your's upon me in return But I first wish 
to have an opportunity of deserving it. 

Ens, Generous man ! You wish to avoid my acknow- 
ledgments. 

Doc, What ackbowledgments ? 

Ens. If not, you endeavour to conceal from me a circuin- 
stance^ which is of the utmost importance to me. 

Doc, I do not comprehend you. 

D 3 
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Ens, Then I must explain myself. You have paid Count 
Alsing too hundred dollars for me. 

Doc, — (Aside,) — As I feared. 

Ens. I beg you will not use any evasion. The Count 
hhnself told me this.-— Do not conceal any thing from me. 
-^J am an enigma to all my acquaintance—* 

Doc. True. 

Ens. You can solve this enigma. 

Doc, How so ? 

Ens. Who authorized you to pay the two hundred dollars 
for me ? - ' 

/)of.— I— I— 

Ens, You told the Count a relation in Sweden had em- 
ployed you. 

Doc, I would have told him a relation in Lapland » to 
avoid his enquiries. - 

Ens, And mine too ? 

Doc. '^ Aside,) — I must positively not own the truth. 

Ens. Doctor, did you pay the two hundred dollars for 
me? 

Doc. I cannot deny it. 

Ens 9 Then you also sent me a hundred Louis d*ors. 

Doc, A hundred Louis d'ors 1 Indeed I did not. 

Ens. Impossible ! — ^Two such men and at the same time ! 
^—Impossible 1 

Doc. Would not your benefactor be more likely to be 
discovered by trusting to a second person > 

Ens. That may be. — But with regard tp what you told 
the Count---— have I any relations in Sweden? 

Doc. I cannot — dare not answer you. 

Ens, — (Violently,) — By Heaven you must. The welfare 
cS a being, who causes my sighs to ascend by night and 
day to Heaven, depends upon it. 
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Doc f^j/ow,fi&</.J--Iudecdl--Spcakmorc fuUy— and I 

too will speak. 

Ens. I canubt — dare not — must not. I am bound by an 
oath to be silent. Oh, if I might speak, your ^cars would 
flow with mine —Be satisfied with this. If I have rela- 
tions, I naay perhaps alleviate the sorrows of one far dearer 
to me than my own existence, who no^—Cturning a^way as 
if be bad already said too much.) — Oh God ! 

Doc. — (As'ide.y^l am compelled to speak.— Cif/o«^.J— 

No. The friendly assistance you have received, proceeds 

from a worthy inhabitant of this place. I mentioned a re- 

. lation in Sweden for the purpose of deceiving the Count, 

and depriving him of all suspicion. 

Ens.^Cmtb acrimony.J'-Right, right! The wretch 
must not be allowed one ray of hope, lest he should cease to 
be wretched.— 

Doc, — (Aside.)^The Baron is, unfortunately, right. A 
private amour is the young man's ruin. 

Ens. I can now say I am completely so. 

Doc, You forget your unknown friend — 

Ens. Ungrateful creature that I ami— Forgive me. Oh 
God. Forgive my complaints. But a few hours are elapsed 
since thou didst prove by what strange unknown means thou 

can'st protect mankind. But this friend — dare you not 

disclose his name ? 

Doc. I dare not. 

Ens. Then be Heaven's blessing his reward ? 

Doc. He will, perhaps, soon discover himself. — Will you 
allow me a question ? 

Ens. UnJoubtedJy. 

Doc. Your welfare is my sincere wish— Can I serve you 
professionally ? For whom are the medicines, which you $• 
often buy ? Not for yourself? 
. Ens. No.— C^J/V/^.;— Oh-God! 
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Doc, Enongh.-«Pardon my curiosity. It is intended for 
your good. 

Ens, I believe you, but be silent, I conjure you. My 
bill is paid. 

Doc, If ^ physician-ean be of any service to you, be a*i 
sured I will zealously exert myself — 

Ens. ^(Deeply afftcted,y^M^&\ The day is, perhaps,, 
not far distant, when I shall be obliged to avail myself of 

your kindness. 

I 

Enter Baron, Sophia, and Mrs. Lenton. 

Ear, Ha! There he is.— fTb Ens.)— Welcome, my 
friend. Doctor, I have had a very pleasant nap. It is.longp 
since I felt so well. . 

Doc, That is the effect of exercise. You must take an 
airing every day. 

Ens, '^( Aside, y^Q2Xi it be he ?— The doctor is his 
friend — 

Ear, So thoughtful, Mr. VIzar. 

Ens, — (KecTiIy sur'vejing bim.\ — I am incessantly endea* 
vouring to discover my benefactor. 

Ear, — (Aside.) — I see his aim. — (Aloud,) — I insist upon 
it he is a fool-: — so pray let' him remain incog, — To be sure, 
his folly has been of some service to you. 

Ens, My lord, I beg — 

Ear, What does the blockhead mean ? If he be thoroughly 
acquainted tvith your heart and sentiments, v/hy does he de« 
prive himself of a happy moment ? — Either because he is 
not rich enough, in which case he should l)^ve kept his mo- 
ney — or because he is rich, in which case what he has done 
for you is a paltry trifle, and a certain proof that he wilj do 
so more. 
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Ens. Happy am I in not haymg safficient penetratioii to 
discover the validity of these conclusions. 

Bar. But if he be not thoroughly convinced of the good- 
ness of your heart — if he be not positive that your debts 
have been incurred by no misconduct on your part, and that 
your wants are occasioned by no extravag^ce, — ^then he is 
a roadman, who throws his money away, and assists the 
wicked as well as the worthy. 

Ens, — (Aside.) — Could I suspect sudi a man ? 

Doc. — (Apart to Bar.) — ^A very pretty description of 
yourself, my lord. 

Sop. — (Apart to Len.) — It grieves me to hear my father 
talk thus. 

Ens.'-^ Aside.) — A man like this wants a physician for 
his soul. To instil humane principles into his mind would 
be a master-piece of art. 

Bar, Now to another subject.— f7« Sop. and Len.)— 
Leave us together. — (Exeunt Sop. and Len.)— My dear Mr. 
Vizar, you perceive that I am not one of those tender- 
hearted beings, who from pure charity, throw their pro* 
perty away, but— what was I going to ssLy}'^( Apart to 
Doc. )x— The deuce take it I I don't like to make him an 
offer of the girl. 

Doc, — (Apart to Bar.)— Defer it till another opportunity 
occurs. 

Bar, '^ Apart to Doc.)«— No. I owe him satisfaction foi 
my shameful suspicion— and that on the spot. 

Doc, — (Apart to Bar.) — But I have learnt-— 

Bar. Silence ! — Mr. Vizar— what was I goin|^ to say ? 

Doc.: — (Aside.) — It is as well. We shall so much the 
sooner come to an explanation. 

^ Bar. — (Aside.)^Thii devil take it I To offer her my- 
self-^ 

I 
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£«/.■ You seem uneasy, my lord. 

Bar, Yea— because— what was I going to say ?— True- 
Mr. Vizar^ why don^t you try to improve your situation by 
a good match. 

Etis» Match !— I marry, who can scarcely maintain my- 
self! 

Bar. I said a good match, and therefore meant you should 
marry a woman of fortune. 

Ens, A woman of fortune accept me ! 

Bar. Well, why not ?— There arc plenty of fools in the 
world. 

Ens, My lord! 

Bar, You find there is one fool, who gives you money 
without chusing to be thanked for it. Why may not ano- 
ther be found, who is silly enough to bestow his daughter 
or niece upon you with a good portion "i^^^ Aside,) — :Surely 
be can understand that. 
. Ens, — (Astonished,) — My lord — 

Bar. You might then quit the service, and no longer cai'c 
for the hatred of the general. 

Ens, — (Aside,) — I know liot what to think. 

Bar, — (Apart to Doc.)— I, can't speak more plainly. 

Doc. — (Aside,) — How will this end ? 

Bar. Well, Mr. Vizar, you return no answer ? 

Ens, \)v^hat can I answer to the enchanting vision ? 
Granting that there really existed so generous a man-~could 
I make the first proposal to him, without incurring a sus- 
picion of the meanest avarice ? 

Bar,-^( Incensed.) — But methinks you require a great 
deal, if you expect him to offer you his daughter or 
niece — 

Doc. For the father might conclude from your reserve 
that your affections were previously engaged. 
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Ens, How false would this conclusion be! 

Bar. Your affections are totally disengaged then? 

Ens, — (Seizing .bis band.) — No, my lord. They have 
long been bestowed upon the daughter of the most generous 
man in the world. 

Bar, You don't suppose that I am that man ? 

Ens •'^Releases bis band,)'^li you be not— 

[Turns anvaym 

Bar. I am, my dear boy, tzm. My girl is your's.— 
Hey I Sophia! Sophia! 
• Ens, Am I awake ?—f7r^»!rj/0r/^</.^— Sophia mine ! 

Bar, She is, my boy ! Sophia 1 

[Ens. stands rooted to tbe spot in speacbkss extasy. 

I 

Enter Sophia «»</ Mrs. Lenton. 

Bar. Daughter, prepare to be married. 

^^^.—Cy^y/tt/^,.;— Married ! 

Bar. Yes. The bridegroom will soon be here. 

Sop. — (Dejected:) — Soon be here ! 

Bar. Yes, the Count. 

Sop.'-'(SJkrieking.)'^The Count I 

Bar. Yes. What's the matter ? 

S^. Oh dear father, he'll lull me by asking questions. 

Bar. But suppose it were the Ensign— 

Sop. The Ensign ! 

Bar. I suppose you would kill him by asking questions. 

Sop. Your will is my law. 

Bar. — (Leads ber into bis arms,) — ^There I Take him. 

Ens. My lord — Sophia — ^is this a dream? — —I am the 
happiest of mankind.^ — Oh, my lord — your daughter — I a 
beggar— — Great God of Heaven! — What will she say 
to this? — I must — I must see her.— My father — my dear 
Sof hia — — - rii return in a few minutes. [Rtishes outm 
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Bar, What nonaeme the man talks ! What did he mean ? 

Sop* To leave me so hnmediately*— 

Len* He meotioned some other woman. 

Bar, Hem ! Joy has robbed him of his reason. 

Doc, — (Apart to Bar.) — His conduct is in every respect 
to me unaccountable. I have^ bowever« made a disco- 
^^cry — 

Bar.-^ Apart to "Doc,)— Wt\\> 

Doc, — (Apart to Bar.)— Not in the presence of your 
daughter. Come with me into the next room. 

Bar, I will. [Exeunt Bar. and Doc* 

Sop, Do you understand this, dear Mrs. Lenton ? 

Len, Almost^ 

Sop, Explain— 

Len, I don*t wish to awake you from th^ pleasing de- 
lusion. 

Sop, You thinky then, that he does not love me. 

Lerim He certainly does love you. 

Sop, Welly that is all I can wish. . 

Len, But does he love you alone ? 

Sop, How can he love two at the same time ? 

Len, Oh, a young man^s heart has room enough for more 
than two. 

1^0^. But he seemed in such raptore»— • 

Len, Because he loves you. He instantly again became 
uneasy, because he remembered that he was bound by prior 
ties. What else could he mean by his exclamation of 
** Great God of Heaven, what will she say to this?** 

Sop, Oh that my father had allowed me to remain among 
the honest peasants I 

Len, Even among them there are girls^ who love sooner 
than they ouffht, and youths, who think more than one 
girl pretty. You should have waited *till your father au- 
tboriied you to love hinu 
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Sep. Did I love him by my own inclinatioD F No. I felt 

compelled — irresistibly compelled. Ask my poor heart, and 

let it answer you. V]! go ioto the garden. — Oh those 

unfortunate secret vi»tEl [Exit. 

Ltn. Good Sophia, if such a discorery miut be made, it 

is better before than after marriage. \_Exit. 



END OF ACT il. 
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Scene.— -7^^ same Room as in the first Act.'^Bntir Baron 

and Doctor. 

Bar, Taking it in the worst point of view, he can but 
have a dulcinea, who has been assisting in the consumption 
of his slender means--and do you think he cannot easily 
leave her for the sake of Sophia — and leave her with honour 
too? 

Doc, I perfectly remember his expression. << If I have 
relations,** said he, '< I may, perhaps, alleviate the sor- 
rows of one far dearer to me than my own existence/* 
This is not the style in which a man speaks of a person 
whom he can easily forsake. 

Bar. Hem! Heml 

Doc. Shall J discover to you my conjecture ? 

Bay, Well? 

Doc, I fear the poor fellow is privately and unfortunately 
.onarried. 

Bar, Married ) And allowed me absolutely to oiFer him 
Sophia-^and accepted her tool-^By Almighty God, if 
such be the case, his blood shall pay for his audacity. 
^ Doc, Again incensed 1 Consider that your health—- 

Bar, Then why do you mention such things ? You know 
that I haVe been a soldier, and shall not bear an insult from 
any man. 
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Enter Sophia. 

Sop, Father, a servant has just brought this note for the 
Snsigrn. 

Bar. What is that to me ? 

^^' — (Aside,)-^1 thought he would have allowed me to 
open it ? 

Bar, Do you feel an affection for the Ensign, Sophia ? 

Sop, Dear father ! 

Bar. Answw me. 

Sop, As you have resolved that he shall be my husband, 
he is dearer to me than any one. 

Bar, But suppose I were to resolve otherwise— 

Sop, Why so ? This note — 

Bar, You would like to read— eh ? 

Sop, It might explain the mystery. 

Bar, Base, mean, boorish idea ! — ("Sop. lurns anvay^ and 
nveeps,)^^! believe the girl is in tears.— What's the mat- 
ter? 

Sop, Oh my father, why do you so often apply these epi- 
thets to me ? Why did you discard me from your house, 
and suffer me to reside among peasants for nine years ? 

Bar, — ( Aside, )^^ThxL^ it is. Good actions are always 
misunderstood. 

Sop., I never knew my mother— ^-and daily lose a portion 
of my father's affection. 

Bar, Who told you so ? 

Sop, Your own expressions betray it. 

Bar, Be easy my girl. I will not apply those eplthets^to 
you again. 

Sdp.-^C Kisses bis bandJ'^DeBKst father ! 
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Doc, Was not the servant known by his livery ? 

1$*^/. No. I have already enquired. 

Doc, My lordy are you acquainted with the rank of the 
Ensign^s family ? I forgot to ask in the morning. 

Bar, Yes. He is of a good family, and lost his pa- 
rents at so early an age that he can scarcely recollect them. 
A distant relation took compassion on him (for he had no- 
thing in the world) and enlisted him into our service when 
only ten years of age. ' This relation died, and the poor 
fellow, — after having been twelve years in the army, after 
having in the la^t war distinguished himself on several occa- 
sions, has at length attained the rank of an ensignl 

Sop, — (IVbo baSf in the mean time y examinedthe note on both 
sides.) — Oh dear father> foi'give me— for Heaven's sake 
' forgive me. 

Bar, What now? 

Sop, The note— 

Bar. Well. 

Sop, Has burst open — I don't know how. 

Bar. Damnation I 

Sop, It is really not my fault, — nor will I read it.-*- 
There, Doctor ! \Gi*ves btm the note and exit. 

Bar. What a cursed accident 1 

Doc, My lordy with the firm conviction that you think 
me an honest many I advise you to read this note. 

Bar, No, doctor,^that would be shameful. 

Doc, I am not of your opinion. Neither you nor I have 
opened it, and as it may, in all probability) explain— 

Bar. I don't like any thing to be explained in such a 
way. 

Doc. But— 

Bar. No, doctor. I will not* 

Doc, Consider only— 
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Bar, If you cannot subdue your curiosity, — ^why read it, 
and I will not betray you. This is more than a man of 
honour ought to do, — —but not a word'will I know of it. 

Doc, — (After halving fermed the note,) — Allow me to 
read it to you, my lord. 

Bar, I will not, 1 say. 

Doc, It relates to— 

Bar, I am deaf. 

Doc, The happiness of your daughter, perhaps, depends 
upon it. 

Bar, — (Starts,) — Indeed '.—Doctor, will you compel me 
to be guilty of a mean action ? 

Doc, Be mine the guilt — and mine the consequences. 

Bar. Pshaw! 

Doc, You must hear it, unless the welfare of your chiU 
be a matter of indifference to you. 

Bar. Well, then — the devil take the note — read it 

Doc, — (Reads,) — " What is thp reason, my dear sir, that 
I have not seen you this week ? My children lament your 
absence every minute. Your Charlotte will not listen to any 
one who attempts to console her, and Henry declares he will 
not speak a word of French till he sees you. At all events, 
let us hear some account of you, and believe me your faith- 
fiil friend, Ann B ." 

Bar, " Your Charlotte will not listen to any one, who 
attempts to console her.'* Hell and furies I 

Enter Sophia. 

What do yo want ? 

Sop, Oh Heavens, the Ensign is just arrived. He seemed 
^reft of reason — seized my hand, and cried in a frightful 
loice : ** Angel, auigel, I may not. possess thee. A curse 
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divides us,'* and immediately rushed towards his own room- 

Bar,-^(Takes the note from the Doc. and gi'ves it io Sop.) 
—Read that. [Sop. peruses it. 

Doc. Shall I go and speak to hira ? 

Bar. No. That is my office. 

Doc. But, my lord — 

Bar. Do you think I am a man ? 

Doc. Undoubtedly. - 

Bar. That I know how one man ought to act towardi 
another ? 

Doc. In the state— 

Bar. Leave me. i 

Doc. I dare not. 

Bar. Leave me, I. say, unless you wish me to ruin every 
thing. 

Doc. Would you— 

Bar, I would be alone with him. If he have any secret, 
he will entrust it to one person rather than two. I am most 
concerned in his fate, and what I cannot leam nobody 
can. 

Doc. — (In a tone of infreaty.) — My lord— 

Bar, I did not entrust you with my confidence that you 
might act in opposition to my wishes. 

Doc. — (Hurt.)'-As your lordship pleases. \^Ex7t» 

Bar. — (Rings.) — 

, Enter Mrs. Lento n. 

Request the Ensign to come hither. [Exit Mrs. Len. 

Sfif>.^( Returning the note.) — Dear father, I no longer wish 
to be married. 

Bar. Go. 

Sop. The 3octor has expressly forbidden that you should 

be left alone. 
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Bar, I am not absent, now. I am master of my own 
ideas.^Go, I tell you. \^Exii Sop. 

[Bar. tvalh to andjro, in svUen meditation — becomes ab- 
sent — and at once forgets every thing 'wbicb relates to the En«. 
While endeavourifrg to recollect the subject y be passes from one 
idea to anotber, "till be finds tbe note, remembers tbe cause of 
tis vexation^ and nvalis furiously up and dowun. 

Enter Ensign. 

[Ens. faUs at tbe BsLTOtCsfeet. 

Bar, Whit do you mean ? 

Ens. On my knees I thank you for the inestimable pre- 
sent, which you would have bestowed upon me. 

Bar, Rise. An officer never ought to kneel. 

Ens. It is not as an officer but as a man . that I setum 
thanks to the most generous of my fellow- creatures. 

Bar. You mean to marry Sophia, then ? 

Ens Almighty God! Is there any hapless being, whose 
fate can be compared with mine ? 

Bar.^ Violently. J-^WtlU 

Ens, If in the public streets you meet a wretch who with 
forlorn distracted looks implores your charity, depend upon 
it he is happier far than I am. 

Bar. Answer me plainly. — Will you marry Sophia ? 

Ens, I cannot — I may not. 

Bar. Damnation! And accepted my offer? 

Ens, Could I then believe— could I suppose — If you feel 
injured, my misery will afford you ample measure of re-* 
i^oige. , . . . ^ 

Bar. Here is an open letter, but damned be you or a|^ 
one, who thinks me capable of doing such a thing. Sophia 
opened it by accident.— (Ens. looks at the signature^ and puts 
tbe Utter in bis pocket.) — So indifFerent ? 

Ea 
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Ens, Why should I not be so*on the most ipsignificant 
wibject in the world ? 

Bar. To me it is not insignificant. That creature is'the 
cause of the insult offered to me. 

Ens, — (Astomsbed,) — What creature ? 

Bar. Your Charlotte, who refuses all consolation io your 
absence. 

Ens, Now, by Heaven, this suspicion alone was wanting 
to complete my misery. Have you not often been in Bren- 
jier's house ? 

Bar, I have. 

Ens, And have forgotten that he has two children c^led 
Charlotte and Henry. 

Bar, .No. I remember that perfectly. 

Ens, Well then. — (IVitb great 'violence of tone and ges- 
ture,) — ^That I might not 'be guilty of a dishonourable ac- 
tion — that I might not impose upon those who gave me cre- 
dit — that I might live honestly — I instructed these children 
"^(fTitb the utmost fury) — for money, — under a solemn pro- 
mise of secrecy. I am an officer, and well you know what 
disgrace would attach to me, were such a circumstance dis- 
covered. — To instruct my fellow-creatures is thought be- 
neath my situation, but to borrow money of my comrades-— 
to insult and even call them to account when they again de- 
mand it — ^would not be thought so mighty a disgrace. 

Bar. To the point. You cannot maxry Sophia ? 

Ens. Oh that I could ! Angels should envy my bliss. 
Bar, You are already married, then ? 
Ens. II ' 

Bar. And disgracefully married, or you would not make 
the alliance such a secret. 

Ens, My lord, what can you mean ? Could I, if mar- 
ried, have accepted the hand of your daughter ? 
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Bar, Yc*-^for you, probably^* boped to satisfy your wife, 
by settling a part of my property upon her. 

Ens. — (Incensed.) — My lord I — (Checking himself.) — By 
what shall I swear that your suspicions are groundless?* You 
doubt my honour. He who has no honour can have as little 
religion, — to swear, therefore, is needless. 

har. I do not wish you to swear. I require a substan 
tial reason for the alteration of your sentiments. If you 
refuse to give it, I think myself insulted. 

Ens. By the Almighty I do not know the reason. — Be 
patient for a few days and the dreadful mystery shall be re- 
vealed, or I will sink beneath the presslire of it. 

Bar. Were my knowledge of mankind smaller, the fel- 
low would make me believe he was an honest man. 

Ens. Fellow I— Moderate your language, or — 

Bar. Moderate my language after such an insult ! Your 
Action for my daughter was pvident.— My well-meaning 
folly induced me to offer her to you. — You accepted my 
offer with every appearance of rapture, and now — 

Ens. You would pity me if you knew the cause. 
. Bar. In heaven or on eaith there is no cause which can 
justify such conduct. 

Ens. Do you know what an oath is ? 
. Bar, Nothing from your lips. 
' Ens. — (Asicie^)^^Gnnt me patience, Heaven 1 
f . Bar. I now plainly perceive that my reason is sometimes 
-disordered.— I wished to bestow my daughter on a man, 
who is not ashamed of being indebted to the meanest trades- 
man, and yet from a point of honour refuses to address his 
Gtoeral with common civility, when he thereby would gain 
the means of living creditably. — (Ens. attempts to go. — >Bar. 
intercepts him.)''^YovL, sir, have dared to insult a veteran, 
\vho had seen service before -you had cut a toothy— 

Ens. For the last time — don't forget that I am an officer. 
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. Bar, Yon arc a villain-^not an officer. 

Ens, — (Furiously draws his x«mw</. J— Damnation ! — — 
Wretch, give me satisfaction, or — 

Bar, By Helli thou shalt have satisfaction. - 

\Kuns into the adjoining roofn. 

Ens, '^( After a pause thro<vjs his snvord aside,} — Heavens I 
-—What have I done?— —7— Could I forget, for whose 
sake my life mast be preserved ?-7-Oh that I at least — ^yes 
— — I can, I can.— My death shall procure her relief. 

[^Seais himself at the table and ivrites — then again takes his 
s^wordJ] 

Enter Baron in a French uniform ivitb a draswn snvord in 

bis band. 

Bar, Here I am, stripling, and by the God who made 
us, thou shalt never again in this world demand satisfaction 
of an old soldier. 

Ens. Use no more insulting terms. Our swords and not 
our words must now decide between us. But if the smallest 
emotion of pity remain in your breast, grant me one peti- 
tion— 

Bar. Defend thyself, or — 

Ens, By all my hopes of mercy in another world, I will, 
but not till you have acceded to my request. 

[Lays bis snvord on the table. 

Bar, What canst thou have to request of me ? 

Ens, You are rich. On my existence depends that of an 
unfortunate female, who without my support must perish. — 
Put your name to this obligation, and if I fall, deliver it 
according to this address. , 

Bar, — (Enraged beyond aH bounds, )'-^Doit thou think me 
foolish enough to support thy creature ? 
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Eju. The^ obligation shall remain in your hahds. If you 
do not find the person worthy of the deepest compassion/ 
tear it. ^ 

Bar, Ha ! I perceive thy intentions. — Defend thyself— 
Ens, Not 'till you have signed this paper. — Murder rae, 
if you please. — ' 

Bar, Thy wish is to make me calm, but thou shalt not 
succeed, by Heaven.— I'll sign the paper. ISigns it. 

Efts, Here is the address. Put it in your pockef. 
Bar,^( Reads it,)—** Mrs. Hilberg, No. 2, High-street, 
on the fourth floor." 
Ens, Promise to aissist her if I fall. 
Bar, — {^bougbtfuUy surveying the address,) — I do pro- 
mise. 

Ens. God be witness of this promise, and punish you if 
you swerve from it ! 

Bar, ^ Still looking at 'the address,) — ^Why, this is quite 
in the neighbourhood. 
.Ens,^(T'akes bis s'word,)^^ovt to the purpose ! 
Bar, Will she explain every thing to me ? 
Ens, She will.— Now old soldier, teach me to demand sa- 
tisfaction. 
Bar,. Fir^t a word — 
Ens, Not another syllable. 
Bar, Why may not she now explain — 
Ens, Villain !-^Meet me. 

Bar, Death and damnation ! — (Rushes furiously against the 
Ens. fwho parries the thrust^ and instantly returns it. Bar. 
retreats afenu steps.) — What means this ? 
Ens, Well, old soldier, come on. 
Bfir; — (Throws bis s^word aijuay.) — Young man, would 
you make me an assassin ? 
Ens. Take up thy sword, coward. 
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Bar. In return for my regard would you make tne an as- 
sassin ? 

Ens, Didst thou not hear ? I called thee a coward. 

Bar. Call me what you please. You shall not exasperate 
me. My delirium is at an end, and your's will soon sub- 
side. — Be my son. Disclose to me the cause of your sorrow. 
—(Ens. ibrd'ws his s'word aivay. — You shall be my son with- 
out marrying Sophia. I will do for you what a stranger 
once did for me, — Forgive my wamith. You know my state 
of mind at intervals. Disclose to me what is the cause of 
your affliction. 

£«x. I cannot L I am bound to secresy by an oath. 

Bar. You have already broken it j for I know where to 
fibd the person, who can give me every explanation. 

£ns. For Heaven^s sake return the paper to me. 

Bar. No. By my soul I'll see you happ^^. 

Ens, Happy! 

Bar. As hapy, at least, as I can make you. Disclose to 
me your selcret. Call me your fathej. Sweeten an old man's 
life, which has been embittered by a single act of frailty. 

Ens, ^(Seizes his hand.)— Yes, my father, you shall know 
all. I .accept your generous offer of parental love, and 
gratefully will I exercise every filial duty towards you. Had 
no one been dependant upon my existence, I would have re- 
fused this offer ; forj without Sophia, death alone is welcome 
to me. 

Bar. Speak, speak. She may, perhaps, still be your's. 

Ens, Impossible! The most dreadful curse divides me 
from her. 

Bar. Whose curse ? . . 

Ens. Shej on whose account you accused me of an in- 
trigue — she, for whose sake I involved myself in debt — she 
for whose subsistence I educated Brenner's children,— she. 
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for whose recoveiy, I bought medicines upon credit^i— is my 
nx>ther — and her curse for ever separates me from Sophia* 
Bar* — (Looks at the address,) — Mrs. Hilberg. 
Bms, That is an assumed name. 

Bar, And you would have, died to make her happy ?— 
Wicked, wicked man, you would have .made me a mur- 
derer — ^you would have increased ray guilt, and multiplied 
my sufferings^ even while I stand upon the brink of the 
grave. 
Ens. My father ! 

Bar, God forgive you ! Such are the consequences of 
what is called a point of honour. Long ago might you 
have shared my fortune^ or — impossible — are you ashamed of 
your mother ?' 

Ens, Listen to the story of. my life. My father died be* 
fore my birth, and as long as I can remember^ my mother 
supported herself and me by her labour. A poor old offi- 
cer, who lived in the sam& house was our only friend. To 
him J was obliged for my early introduction into the army^ 
Soon after his death, the regiment to which I belonged, w^s 
removed from one place to another. My mother, perceiv- 
ing how impossible it was to support us both reputably, de« 
manded of me an oath that I would never call her my mother. 
She assumed the name of llilberg, and accompanied me 
from garrison to garrison, 'till at length we were compelled 
to part. She was ill when I left her — and I found her ill 
when! returned. The little money I had saved, enabled me 
to bring her hither two year^ since, and from that time to 
this she has seldom left her bed. I became acquainted with 
you at Brenner's, and by a lucky accident was admitted 
into your house as a lodger. I loved Sophia when I first 
beheld her, but never dared to hope for your consent to our 
union. — , IViih increasing energy,) — You to-day surprised 
me with it, and s.iw my transports. I flew to my mother. 
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and related the joyful tidings. She instantly swooned, and as 
soon .as she recovered , forbad me as I feared the most horrible 
of all curses, to think of marrying Sophia. I was in despair — I 
fell at her feet, and intreated her to declare the cause. Her 
reply was that I should learn it after her death, and thank 
her. 

Bar,-^In deep meditation,)— -A, curse — ^without alledging 
any reason for it ! — It must arise from her hatred against 
me on account of my supposed want of feeling. 

Ens, Heavens ! What a wretch am I ! — On one side a 
mother on her death-bed — on another a girl, who loves me 
most sincerely. — There a maternal curse which for ever di- 
vides us— here a worthy man, who wishes to dry my tears, 
but may not. 

Bar, Come — I'll see your mother. 

Ens, No, no. — The sight of a stranger would agitate 
her too much, and my oath — 

Bar, Goy then, and tell her you have broken it — ho- 
nourably broken it. — Dwell upon an 'explanation of her op- 
position to the match. Tell her you are my son even if you 
do not marry Sophia. Tell her that if she dislikes me for 
my supposed want of feeling, many a person will hereafter 
witness that for many yeai*s charity has been my sole em^ 
ployment. 

Ens, — (Returns bis s*word into the scabbard,) — I go, and 
will use every endeavour to obtain an explanation of this 

cruel secret. Oh thou, who dost delight in rewarding 

filial affection, look down compassionately upon me. In 
this world there is for me but one recompence — Sophia. 

[Exit. 

Bar, — (Walks to and fro in gloomy reflection,) — Despised 

and hated because I no longer chuse to be imposed upon 

and robbed! 'Tis well. — I'll throw away the mask, appear 

what I am, and be again reduced to beggary. i—.— Thou 
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noble boy ! Thou pattern of filial affection I A grate- 
ful child is Heaven^s best reward on earth. — Even I perhaps 
— ^villain that I am — but I have children, who will love and 
revere me. I am happier than I deserve to be. 

Enter Mrs. Lenton. 

Len, Already alone^ my lord ! 

[Starts on perceiving bis ufiiform. 
' Bar, Come hither. Tell me sincerely what the world 
says of me. 

Len, Every thing that is good. 

Bar. That is not true. 

Len, My lord I 

Bar, Speak the truth, if you have any regard , for me— 
or for yourself. 

Len, To speak the truth is a bold attempt. ^ 

Bar» Not on this occasion. Is it not said that I am a se- 
vere and cruel man ? 

mi 

Len, Since you command me to speak the truth — it is, 
my lord. 

Bar, The assertion is false. I only appear to be so. 

Len, But you have appeared so for eight years. 

Bar, Because I was, eight' years ago, most shamefully 
imposed upon. — Am I not thought covetous ? 

Len. Yes, my lord. 

Bar. My book can prove that to be -false. 

Len. — (Aside,)^But no fellow- creature can, I dare say. 

Bar. I am said to be unjust too ? 

Len. That I never heard. ^ 

. Bar. So much the better. But the World asserts that I 
am incapable of pity, and that no one is relieved by me ? 

Len. Yes, "my lord. 

Bar. It is not true. It is said, too, that I am sometimes 
absent and half-deranged^that I do strange things I 
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Lett, Yes, niy lord. 

Bar, This may be true, but I never do any thing, Tvhich 
lian injure another. 

Len, My lord, if I durst — 

Bar. What! 

Len, I Would remind youof— -— the uniform — 

Bar, You are right. I'll take it off again. — ^Yes — I put 
It on in an absent fit. 

Len. And that drawn sword — 

Bar, Was thrown there? in an absent fit. 

Len,' Shall I go for your bedgown ? 

Bar. No. Tou might, perhaps, be overtaken by one of 
my fits, and become incapable of finding it. 

[ftakes the sivord and exit. 
' Len. To act such a part for eight years! — I never saw 
him so cheerful in my life. Heaven grant that all may end 
well! 

Enter Sophia. 

Sop, Has the Ensign been long gone? 

Len, About a quarter of an hour. 

Sop, Dear Mrs. Lenton — have you not learnt — 
' Len. What ? 

Sop. My father's — — sentiments towards him ? 

Len. I believe they are very favourable. 

Sop, — (Delighted.) — What makes you thmk so? 

Len, Because it is long since I saw his lordship so cheer* 
ful. 

Sop, Indeed! 

Len. The mysterious connection may, perhaps, not be so 
dangerous as we imagined. 

Sop, That I believe. 

Len. To be sure the Ensign never can be your's. 

Sopt You are very spiteful, Mrs. Lenton. 
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Len. How so ? 

Sop. You raise my hopes only to depress them.— I ^iU 
soon learn all that I have to fear 

Enter Doctor. 

Doc^ Your humble servant. Where is the Baron ? 

Len, In the next room. 

Doc. Is he tolerably composed ? 

Len. Heaven knows what his ideas have been ; but whe^ 
I entered this room just now I found him dressed in his-old 
uniform. > 

Doc, Uniform 1 

Len. Yes — and a drawn sword was lying on the floov. 
He has probably been explaining a manoeuvre to the Ensign. 

Doc, — (Alarmed.) — How ! — (Going.) — I must see hinji. 

Len. Here he comes. 

Enter BaRON 

Bar, Ha! Doctor! 

Doc. I hope your lordship feels well. 

Bar. Far better than usual. 

Doc. — (Apart to him*) — How did your conversation, with 
the Ensign end > 

Bar.— (Apart to Doc.) — In the strangest way you can 
imagine.' ' » 

Enter Count, 

Cou. Your most obedient servant. 

Bar. — (Aside.) — ^Why does he come to plague me jur.t at 
this time ? — (Aloud.) — Your servant, Count. 
Cou. May I ask how you do, my lord ^ 
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J^. Very well, I thank you. 
Cw. Is the Ensign within ? 
Sop, No. 

Con. What a pity ! I wished to communicate some most 
welcome news to him; 

'Bar, Indeed I 

Cou, Do you know who is his secret benefactor > 

Bar* No. 

Cou, So the Doctor is silent towards, you as well as the rest 
of the world ? — Doctor, never talk to me again about rela- 
tions in Sweden. 

Doc, Have you gained better information ? 

Cou, Yes. I know the benefactor and his agent. The 
latter— you are. 

Bar, And who is the benefactor ? 

Cou, Count Wildner. 

Bar, Indeed ! 

Cou, Most certainly. 

Bar, You must have been very sly, or you could not have 
discovered this. 

Cou, No slyness was necessary. 

Doc, That I believe. Such things are genaally learnt by 
accident. 

Cou, Right, doctor. You know, my lord, that when I 
left you, 1 went to the General's house ? 

Bar, You know, my lord, tfiat I dislike questions. 

Cou, I did not observe that to'-day.— Well — a large party 
was assembled, and I observed Count Wildner in close con- 
versation with the general. — I approached — perceived that 
the Ensign was the person of whom they were speakings 
and joined theoi. — Upon my honour, no father could exert 
himself more in behalf of his son than the Count in behalf 
of the Ensigni — I supported his request, and in short the 
general engaged that he should have the vacant lieutenancy. 
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Bar, And from this you conclude that Wildner istht 
unknown benefactor. 

Cou, In part, but I have another proof, which is far 
more substantial. After talking of various matters, I re- 
lated the circumstance of the hundred Louis d^ors. The 
Count seemed to be confused, and asked if the Ensign was 
in such bad circumstances. — You are his unknown bene- 
factor, said I. — He blushed beyond all measure^ and thus 
betrayed the secret. ' 

Bar, Betrayed it by^ blushing. 

Cou, Yes — ^by his manner of blushing. 

Bar, This reminds me of an anecdote, which I once 
heard. — A young man was accused of theft, and brought 
befoee a tribunal of justice. He steadfastly denied the fact» 
and sufficient evidence could not be produced against him. 
The president of this tribunal, at length, said to his as- 
sociates, " Gentlemen, leave the matter to me.. 1*11 soon 
convict thi^ offender. — Hark ye, young man,'' called he, in 
a loud voice, that he might alarm the prisoner, — ** it is in 
vain to deny the fact. Your accomplices pre secured, and 
have confessed that this is not your only offence. — The rob- 
bery which you committed not twenty miles from this place." 
—The prisoner started — ** Secretary,'* called the president^ 
*' insert in the book of arraigns that he blushes, and is there- 
fore convicted." — The prisoner replied: — " As* I perceive 
that my denial is in vain I will confess still more.' I am not 
only a thief, but a murderer." — " There, gentlemen," 
said the president, you perceive I have brought him to con- 
fession." — The prisoner then turned to the other members 
of the court — *' and if you please, gentlemen, I will con- 
fess who was my accomplice." — " Who ?" — ** The presi- 
dent." — Of course the president started and was alarmed.— 
" Secretary," added the young man, ** insert in the book 
of v^aigns that the president blushes, and is therefore con- 
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vi<:ted."— — In a word, the prisoner was found to bfr in- 
nocent, and you, Count, must allow me to think a blush no 
proof. ) 

Cw. A charming story, upon my honour. It will be of 
great service to me in many parties. — (Looks at bis nvatcb,) 
-^The Ensign stays too long — I spend the evening at the 
minister''s — Your most obedient. [Exit. 

Bar, He is merely gone to repeat my anecdote. 

Doc. The Count is a singular character. 

Bar, He is a man of the world — a species, which has no 
character whatever. 

Doc, What say you to the Ensign's promotion? 

Bar, I hope he will be able to refuse it. 
. Sffp, Dear father, shall we remove into the country soon ? 

Bar. Why ? 

Sop, I am tired of town. \ 

Bar, Sophia, you are deeply smitten. 

Sop. I don't understand you. 

Bar, I am sure you do. 

Enter Ensign. 

Ens.'-'(Rusbes into the Baron's arms, )^My father ! ^ , 

Bar, What now, my son ? • ' _ 

Ens. Son ! Will you never retract this title ? 

Bar. Never. 

Ens, I have a sacred claim to it. 

Bar, You shall always retain it. — But come to yourself. — 

You know now — 

Ens, All, all.— But how shall I disclose it ? If you again 

aiscard me — 

Bar, As surely as I hope to die in peace, I will not dis- 

card you. 

Em, Cruel father I — Yet you could discard my iilothcr. 

Bar, — (Keenly sur'vejing him.J—Youx mother! 
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Ens. You could make her the victim of poverty, misery 
andiiifamy« 

Bar, — (Overpowered^ and ijuitb tremulous utterance.) — 
Great God of Heaven ! — Is Caroline still alive ? 

Ens, She is — and implores, through me, justice towards 
your son, as a recompense for the sufferings of two and 
twenty years. 

Bar. — (Staggers to^wards a chair,) — Aliye ! 

i>flr. (Supports him and places him in the chair — then 
beckons to the Ens, as if intreating him to moderate his 
nvarmth.) — ^Hear sir — ' 

Ens. — (In a 'violent tone.) — I cannot be your son, if my 
mother be not your wife. — ^Pay the debt which is due to u.s. 

Doc. Compose yourself, I beg. 

Bar, Doctor, is this a dream ? 

Ens. Cruel hard-hearted man, are you still irresolute ?— • 
Then listen to the words of my mother, and if your heart 
can even then withstand the impulse of nature — 

Doc. — (Still assisting the Bar.) — I beseech you — 

Ens.'^Dra^ws t^ujo Utters from his pockety and reads Qne 
of them.) — " To prevent a dreadful union and to rescue 
my son from despair, I now send the letter which I did not 
intend to be delivered 'till after my death." — (Opens the 
other letter and^ reads,) — *< He who' delivers this letter to you 
is your son — the son of your Caroline. — You know I am 
your wife. — Rescue my name from infamy, and acknowledge 
your son as your lawful heir, ^Farewell— and if it be any 
consolation, know that in my last moments I pray for you, 
and that the remembrance of that affection which I once 
felt for you> subdues every other sensation. Farewell for 
ever. Caroline von Harrwi?."' 

Bar,-^(.Ckisps the Ens. in his arms, )'-'My son ! My dear 
son ! -T- *— Where are my clothes ? 

Ens, You acknowledge us, then— 

F 
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Bar, My coat 1— Conduct mc to youV mother— to my Ca- 
roline. She shall learn what I have suflfered— b« conv^ce4 
—and pardon me. 

Lns, You acknowledge us.— Oh my father! 

Bar. My coat, I say !— I must sec her. 

Ens, Not now— *— her illness—— 

Doc, No, my lord, the shock might be fatal. 

Bar.— (Sinks into a chair. )— Vow unhappy woman! 

Doc'-CTo Ens.)— Your violence might have killed the 
Baron. He was not irresolute, but overpowered. 

Ens, I know not what I did. 

Sop,^(Approdches the Ens. nrntb a^uertedface.y^Ytm are 
my brother, then ? 

Ens,— (The jtf«r^.J— Yes, dear sister. 

Bar. Caroline alive!— Doctor, my head — 

Dot, I rejoice that you bear it so well. 

Sop,— (As above,)'^t}io^ we shall be friends. 

Ens. Affectionate as brother and sister can be. 

Bar, So much joy at once !— I shall hardly survive it. 

Doc, Say not so. You will live to be a comfort to your 
family — or the prayers and blessings of the poor whom you 
have cherished, cannot have ascended to the Almighty. 

^0^. — (As above.J^Ycs, My heart told me we were re- 
lated to each other. 

Ens. My heart too told me— 

Bar, That she would be your wife— and so she shadl this 
day se'nnight. 

Sop. I marry my brother ! 

Ens, I my sister ! 

Bar, You are not my daughter, Sophia, but you soon 

shall be 
Sop.'^(yo)ftdfy,)-^l not your daughter ! 
Ens. Were you not married in France ? 
Bar. No, my son. 
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Ens, My motber understood tl^at such was the case. 

Bar. I have always considered your mother as my lawful 
wife. — As I was travelling through Germany in search of 
her, I arrived at a village where a peasant*s hut was in 
flames. I sprung from my carriage, assisted those who 
were employed in rescuing what could be rescued, and was 
fortunate enough to snatch a child from the flames. That 
child is Sophia, and while I held her in my arms, I fancied 
Heaven had bestowed the infant on me, that by fostering it, 
I might make some atonement for my perfidy. Her poor 
parents, who died soon after, were prevailed upon to tell her 
that I was her father, and had only placed her for a few 
years under their care. God be thanked for having in- 
spired me with the idea ! It has procured me a daughter-in- 
law, whom any father might wish for. 

Sap, — (Gives her band to the Ens.)— William ! 

Ens, Sophia 1 

Both, — (Fall together at the Baron'syjrf/.^^Your blessing, 
my father I 

\IVh'de the Baron bestows his blessing on them the curtain 
falls.1 

THE END. 
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Count Koemigsma&k, in Office at the Duke*s 

Court, 
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DUCHE8S Sophia. 
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COUNT KOENIGSMARK. 



A C T I. 

ScEKBy the Anticbamber oftbe Dra'Wing-Reom, 

Enter Amelia «»</ Isabella, botb dressed for court: 
ibe former ivhb great taste and splendour. 

Amelia, JljLS yet it is too early. We will wait here 
awhile, before we go into the drawing-room; for he 
will certainly pass this way. 

Jsa. Who, Countess } 

Amelia. Where did you see Count Koenigsmark ? 

Isa. I saw him just now alight from his carriage, in 
full dress, at the palace gates. 

Amelia. Then he will certainly appear. Don't you 
think so } 

Isa. Most probably : or why should he 

Amelia. Why should he have been dressed for court ? 

Isa. His friend, too, was with him, who generally ac- 
companies him. 

Amelia. Surely he will appear-— and pass this way. 
Don't you think so, Isabella ? 

Isa. I have no doubt of it. Besides^ the ball 

B 
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Amelia. Balll True. That I had foi^atten. Glorious 
opportunity ! With what impatience do I pant for these 
xnomeuts'1 Oh, my Isabella, the billows of tempestuous 
love are raging in this bosom. 

Isa,^( Aside, )^liaLS he conquered thee, too? Oh, 
mayst thou not experience what I have experienced — 
or mayst thou I — So much more than Isabella thou dost 
not deserve. 

Amelia. Of what are you talking ? You do not answer 

me. 

Isa. Pardon me, Countess. I— I am only surprised— 
You seem so— I never saw you in such agitation. 

Amelia. Right ! Oh, I never loved till I beheld this 
beautiful, this only yout h 

/ja.—(-rf/iVi?.)— Beautiful! Alasl too ttyxz.^i Aloud.) 
—How I Never loved I— The Duke 

Amelia. Good girl, that was not love. You do not 
understand it. 

Isa.-^f'AsideJ'-yrovild I did not! 

Amelia. Love cannot be felt in my situation with'thc 

Duke. 'Tis a quite different, far more powerful sen* 

sation. 
Jjtf .— fif j/^^.J— That I have felt. 

Amelia. My situation here makes me not happy. The 

Puke is a harsh, cruel man. It grieves me that others 

• are through me unhappy. 

Isa. Countess, I no longer know you. This tone ■ « 

Amelia. I know what you would say. You no longer 

know me, for you no longer see the stately ostentatious 

Amelia, who only felt delight in distributing commands 

by a look, and creating paradise by a smile. You now 

see the modest, gentle female — no more offering her 

charms to universal admiration, but burying those 

charms, to he disclosed to one — to bestow ecstacy on 

one. Accustomed to adorers, weary of playing with a 
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thousand hevUy I now only wish for the transpcurt of 
blessing ome, I lament, too, that the Duchess is doomed 
to suffer so much pn my account. 1 ^are besought her 
husband not to treat her $o cruelly in future ; for she is 
so good and amiable, that I myself could be her friend. 
She thinks I am the cause of her sufferings, but she is 
mistaken. She thinks me barbarous, and unjust j but 
she knows not that I restnun the Duke from his .vile in« 
tention of imprisoning her under false accusations. Oh, 
she little fancies that in real worth I far surpass her. 
Her sentiments are noble ; but she knows not that min<6 
are far more noble ; for she bates me, and I esteem her. 

Isa^ There you again betray yourself. 7bis noble 
pride-^— 

Amelia, Yes. Believe me, few have my pride — ^still 
fewer my generosity. Yet, dear Isabella, I. am altered 
»— strangely altered. I now disdain the vain desire of 
pleasing, so common to our sex. All my former feeU 
ings are transformed into indescribable sensations. Ah 1 
you know not the passion which iiages here, for your 
heart is not like mine. I am of a different species, and 
belong not to your sex. Your most violent emotions arp 
apathy compared to the fire which bums withiQ this bp* 
som. ' But you do not understand me— you cannot yn- 
derstand me. 

lui. Countess, I know you well. Perhaps this is but 
a transient :flame, which— 

Amelia. Girl, hast ^hou 4<en him ^ A look — a glance 
of his celestial form -must* subdue every female heart • 

/«. Yes, I have seen him; but — s — 

Amelia. What .a being, then, are y6ul— Are you in. 
sensible } Oh, dear, enchanting youth I could I but 
press thee to my beating heart — surely its throbs would 
impart to thee the almighty passion which inhabits It. 
Hear then, Isabella. I ask you not to feel with me, but 

B a ^ 
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to obey me. To^ay, your assistance is more than ever 
needful to me. My heart is weary of this insufferable 
restraint. Long enough have I choked my sweetest 
emotions, and I will now be happy. 

Isa. Countess I Countess! I little thought*to have 
heard you talk thus. 

Amelia, Yes, Isabella, this youth has awoke sensa. 
tions in my soul, which in such common souls as your's 
lie dormant for ever. 

Isa. But how will your situation with the Duke agree 
with these new sentiments } 

Amelia. Situation 1 Duke!—— Away with them I 

Away with every hindrance 1 Shall we wait for happi. 
ness till we forget that we are miserable, and be obliged 
to weakness for that satisfa6tion, which ought to have 
been obtained by the firm efforts of the soul ? No. I will 
no longer be subservient to another's will. To-day will 
I venture to cast a look into Koenigsmark*s heart. Oh 1 
in that heart lies ecstacy for me. In the wide immea- 
surable regions of creation, in every world is nothing 
more left for me. That heart is to me every world : 
And, Oh ! with secret rapture I presage I shall not be 
deceived. 

Isa. — (Aside.) — How is she altered ! 

Amelia, You know that the untainted youth under, 
stood not my allusions, my speaking looks, and all the 
expressive hints, which so many others have caught at 
with ravishing delights. How enchanting did that mo. 
dest reserve make him appear! But now I am no longer 
able to suppress this fearful anxiety — this burning impa- 
tience. This very day must he know the sensations of 
Amelia's heart— and what mortal has yet refused that 
heart ? 

Isa, But 
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Amelia* I have no ears for the tenn^-fenMde bashful- 
ness. That only applies to common feelings* To-day, 
therefore 

Isa. Countess! for Heaven's sake remember the Duke. 
How will he agree to this attachment ? 

Amelia, Your coldness is insupportable. Why re> 
mind me of the Duke } 

Isa, Pardon me, Countess; but how will you con^ 
ceal these violent emotions from him ? 

Amelia, How? You'say you know me— yet you prove 
the reverse. Who has ever discovered what I wished to 
conceal, and who has concealed what I wished to disco- 
vcr ? This very passion, which wildly beats in.my heart,' 
will arm me with cunning against every one who can, 
and with manly strength against every one who dares op* 
pose it. 
Isa. Some one comes this way. 
Amelia. Ha!-wWho? — Koenigsmark ?-^No, *Tis the 
Duchess. She is going to the company. Alas 1 he will 
not come. Let us begone. But, no. I will speak to 
her. I will shew her a few sparks of my spirit, in oider 
to convince her that I am worthy of her respect. Isa. 
bella, look at her downcast look. I really pity her. 

Enter Sophia and Louisa. 

Sophia.^To Louisa, as they enter. y^ThdX I should 
just find bet here I 

Amelia, — (To Sophia, wth dignity,) — It is so long 
since I had the pleasure of conversing with my Princess, 
that I eagerly avail myself of this happy opportunity—- 

Sofhia,^To Louisa.^— What does she mean) Is this 
derision ? 

Amelia, Perhaps your Highness may have doubts of 
my sincerity-^and yet— it is, perhaps, a long time since 
any one addressed yon lyith a fuller heart. 

B3 
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Sepbh, I lilust «wn^ CouQtess^ I ani Surprised to 
hea r ■ * ■ ■ " i* 

Amelia, Such sentiments from me. But believe me, 
Princess, nothing is ihore' erronebits Chan the opinion 
formed from appearances : nothing is more ciertain than 
the nhc^rtaitity of our conjectures on the human heart ; 
zni no where do we find greater, more striking and more 
contradictory singularities than in the human heart. 

Sofbia. These femarks may be true. I know that we 
often mistake the heart, but I know too-^/zi a ssgnifi^ 
iant ioneJ'^ihsLt certain appearances betray heartsiy 
which cannot be mistaken. 

Amelia, Are you sure of that ? Who has ever yet tho- 
roughly known anotlier } Where is the heart, which does 
not alternately betray the strange mixture of which it is 
formed — ethereal fire and dust ? Often when the one is 
bursting forth, it is extinguished by the other. 

Sophia. But there are, between upright, amiable 
souls, infallible sensations, which connect them to each 
other, which make them known to each other in every 
comer of the earth, and bid defiance to the separation of 
>the ocean — Infallible sensations, which loudly call to 
us, ** This heart was fomried for us->that was not ; this 
will beat in unison with ours — that will for ever be a 
stranger to uS." 

Amelia: But, good Princess^ if these sensations be but 
the mild dictates of your gentle heart, by which you 
decide whether another is, or is not, formed for you, 
may you not often be mistaken ? Were you to find ano- 
ther heart great and amiable, though not mild and gen- 
tle, like your own, but violent and fiery- ■ i 

Sophia. Countess 

Amelia, Would you on that account spurn it from 
you ? Would you on that account believe that it was 
black and malicious ?— f/fer h/ty tvne is softened by in- 
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jcreojtng i^#ffi&j/f/)^.>— If, perhaps oppressed by the same 
pangs, it flew towards yoiir's ; if it wished to disclose 
itself in order' to be cooled and composed by your's ; if, 
lastly, it shewed itself great and generous— would you 
then spurn it from you ? 

Sophia, Countess I Countess t if such were your real 
sentiments — I would— 

Amelia. If it now crept towards your's, and unbur- 
dened itself of its repentant agonies in having affli6tcd 
the innocent; if it humbly confessed to you, that its 
violence has often led it astray, has often racked it by 
contending passions ; if it proved to you that, often, 
when it has been called debased^ it might have been 
termed di*uine\ if this heart, thus full — thus warm- 
thus noble — thus misled — should force its way towards 
your*s— would you— oh, could you— spurn it from you ? 

Sophia,^ Extremely confused.) — Countess — if I have 
mistaken you— Countess— *you are — pardon me — ^you iire 
an angel, or a— monster. 

Amelia.'^Wbo is again composed — ivitb pride and dig* 
nity») — ^Neither; though this heart contains materials for 
both. Farewell, noble Princess. I am going to the 
company. Come, Isabella. I shall no longer be despised. 

[^Exeunt Amelia and Isabella. 

Sopbia.Whsit could she mean ? Could I have expected 
to hear such language from her lips } Louisa, this being 
h to me incomprehensible. What opposites are here 
united i Branded with infamy, yet beaming with gene, 
rosity 1 I cannot respect— I cannot despise her. 

Louisa. Your Highness may be assured that she is of 
late much altered. She no longer uses the proud, dis- 
dainful tone with which she formerly addressed every 
one. She no longer appears with that dazzling magnifi. 
cence, which eclipsed and enslaved all around her. She 
now seems more placid and reserved ; and often has she, 
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with sympathetic warmth, enquired after your High* 
ness's health. 

Sophia, My health I I suspect all this to be some hy. 
pocritical design. 

Louisa. No— impossible! The alteration in her whole 
being is too strikirfg, too visible in every trifle, to be as. 
sumed. She once even asked me why your Highness 
was always so dejected and melancholy. 

Sofbia, Can that surprise ber~^or any one } My si. 
tuation is well known. That I am daily obliged to sub- 
mit to mortifications and insult — that my husband sacri. 
fices me to an illicit attachment is notorious. Yet, there 
is something — Louisa — something — unknown even to 
myself—^ dark sensation, which I cannot describe. 

Louisa. Not describe it to me. Princess f Not to me I 
How often have we understood each other 1 Alas ! long 
have I with silent sorrow observed that the settled me. 
lancholy which I read upon your forehead, is not caused 
solely by your situation. 

Sophia^ You are right, Louisa. The unfeeling harsh* 
ness, and forbidding coldness, of my husband, joined to 
the former insufferable conduct of the Countess, could 
alone have darkened the days of my youth. Oh, my 
friend I 'tis a something I do not understand, a some- 
thing I wish not to understand, which makes me so dis- 
satisfied with myself. 

Louisa, Forgive my importunity ; but why should 
you not disclose, to the constant companion of your 
youth, the secret cause of your sorrow ? 

Sophia, Oh, that I could give it a name-^that I could 
express the sensation which is hidden in my bosom ; but 
—-that is impossible. I feel a certain impatience, which I 
do nor understand— a vacuity heretofore unknown to me. 

Louisa, What a mysterious answer! How is it possl- 
bU to be unacquainted with what you feel } 
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Sophia. How often, Louisa, have I asked myself the 
same question ?— but in vain. It remains unintelligible 
to me. I have, therefore, reflected more deeply on my 
situation. Perhaps, thought I, it may be the sudden 
transition from the confidential circle at my father's 
court, to the joyless bustle of this. I have often thought 
it hard upon me, that I have so few friends here ; that 
I live with so many people, scarcely any of whom I dare 
trust. 

Louisa. I once esteemed myself happy in the idea of 
having supplied this loss. I once fancied that on my 
bosom you forgot the want you mention. It was a de. 
lightful dream. ^ 

Sophia, Be easy, my Louisa. Dear to my heart as 
you have ever been, you are and will remain. With 
pleasure I give you this assurance, if it will at all con. 
tribute to your happiness. But forgive me-— this ardent 
wish for a friend 

Louisa, And am I not your friend } 
Sophia, — ^Confused, J — ^Oh, yes— Pardon me, Louisa. 
I perplex myself. I know not what I want. Yet I 
think I should be happier, were I surrounded by a con* 
fidential circle, whereas I only know one man«— Koenlgs. 
marie. 

Louisa, Yes, the young Count, who was so often near 
us at your father's court, who was, as it were, educated 
with us. 

Sophia, The same. He is a noble young man. I be. 
lleve him to be still as much my friend as when we were 
but children. Do you remember those happy times, 
Louisa, when we carelessly spent whole days in innocent 
amusements? I feel a pleasure in calling them to my re. 
collection. Louisa, such are the men whose society I 
wish. 



Louha^'^Alarmid.X^^ow I KoeaigsmarkI— (if/i<^.) 
»-What mean^ this } 

So^ia, There conies my husband. It is now a month 
since I have seen him. I wish I could make myself 
more agreeable to him-^I think I should then be easier. 
I'll go to meet him. Pll prove to him, in the sight of 
the whole court, what a wife lie might have, if he would. 

[Goes towards htm. 

Enter Duke, fniltb a numerous retinue ^ in 'wbUb are 
K0SMIG8MARK «jv^ William. 

How do I enjoy the rare delight of again seeing my hus« 
band 1 The tender heart of your solitary consort flies to 
meet you. 

Duke,^^{W"nh cold solemnity.) — I thank you, Duchess, 
for your kind declaratioii.-»( Turning from the company f 
more particularly to ber.) — I beg you will spare me this 
romantic violence, and lay aside that affected tone, es» 
pecially in the presence of the whole court. 

( Hey iotb 'walk from the company^ «wbo retire f and con'* 
verse among eacb other. Koenigsmark stands alone^ 
buried in his oton ideas^ and often fixes bis eye intently 
0n the Duchess,) 

Sophia. — {Agitated.) — Is it romantic ? When I invo. 
luntarily vent the feelings of my heart, do you eali it af- 
fectation ? Oh, this I have not deserved. 

Duke. Be so kind as not to converse in a language 
which I cannot bear. 

Sophia. Are my upright endeavours thus misconstrued? 
Is it thus you understand the wannest wish of my heart 
—to be more closely connected with your's? 

Duke. It is not my fault that this is become necessary. 
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Sppbia, Bcaveiis 1 Is it then mine ^ 

Dukg, Duchessy I am quite surprised at the unusual 
violence with which you to-day conduct yourself. ( 
tierer saw you in such a humour before, and wonder 
much wkeie you have at once acqairod such enthusiastic 
ideas of conjugal affection. Who has at once lemiaded 
you that this state requires such.meltif^ tenderness } 
- Sophia, Ohy aiy poor mistaken heart 1 

Duke, Let me have no more of this. I came not here 
to see such childish conduct. 

Sofbta.'^(Aside.)<^Uow dreadfully has he mistaken 
me r Not one sensation, not one emotion has he in umsoa 
with mine. He is to me a being of a difereat nature* 
And shall I respect and love this being } Who can re. 
quire it i Who can wish to unite that which nature has 
so widely separated ? 

Duke^'^Wbo has been 'walking uf and donvn^ as if 
reflect ing on something — aside ,)^^*T\^ rcsoWcd, To*, 
morrow she shall begone. She is become quite insiif. 
ferabie. — (if/«»^.)— -Come, Duchess— I see you were 
about to go to the company. 



(Sophia silently moves to him^ and foUvwSf as d9 all the 
rest. Koenigsmark appears as if*wakingfrom a dream. 
He looks around htm for a moment ^ then steps eagerly t9 
William, nvhom be detains.) 

Koe, Friend, 'tis barbarous to treat her thus* 
Wil. Of whom are you speaking i 
Koe, Do you know my intention? 
mi. Well? 

Koe. I will wait in this room till she passes; for she 
will certainly soon leave the company. 
mi. Who? 
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Kee. She—she, who fills every sensation of my being. 
Thou hast long known that, awake or asleep, I can think 
and dream of nothing but her — the angelic Sophia. 

JTil. Yesy I have known it long enough indeed. All 
my efforts, then, are ineffectual? That is moumfuL 

Koe. Away with that dark, ill-boding look! What 
efforts ? What is mournful ? 

fFtl. I have not succeeded, then, in damping this 
senseless passion, which will — which must destroy you ? 

Koe, Which is the more senseless — this passion-— or 
the attempt to damp it i Dreadful thought 1 Would you 
suppress a passion which forms the whole happiness of 
my life } — which taught me what life is ? And what do 
you call passion? Is that a name for the wild flame 
which glows in this breast? Is that a name for this 
transporting sensation, which stamps a value on every 
moment of my being, not to be counterpoised by all my 
former life? 

Wil. A passion, at which you ought to shudder— 
which will destroy you — ^which will consume you. 

Koe. Destroy me 1 Consume me 1 Oh I 'tis all I wish* 
What transcendant bliss to be thus consumed 1 Glorious 
idea I To breathe forth my being in this sweet intoxica. 
f ion 1 To inspire with ecstacy the last moments of de. 
parting animation 1 Ohl what a prospect hast thou 
opened to me t 

fTii, How the man is altered ! What prospect— what 
hope have you ? 

Koe* — (Struck by the remark.) — Hopel That is true. 
Hope I have none-*none whatever. As yet she knows 
not how she is beloved. The sanctity, which circum. 
vests her, would not permit a single syllable, or half, 
articulated sound, by which she might have learnt how 
I adore her. My looks alone were eloquent ; for since 
her image has incessantly been floating in my sight, my 
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eyes have acquired additional strength. But not one-— 
not one has she returned. Friendly, indeed, she was— 
and always was to me ; but that does not satisfy my 
thirsting soul. *Tis like a drop of water swallowed by 
a glowing furnace. Hope I have none-- that is true- 
but 

fFii. Listen, then, to the earnest intreaties of sincere 
friendship. Try to rid yourself of fetters, which can 
only entail misery on you. You know the Duke. 
Tremble, for you cannot dissemble. 

Koe. Cease, friend., Let us consider the subject 
philosophically. 

Wli. Philosophically !— 'Love, searching for philoso. 
phy in love 1 How absurd 1 

Koe. Listen, then. All that you can say I have said 
to myself. I acknowledge the danger of my situation. 
I acknowledged it when I first discovered the state of my 
heart, when I left her father's court to follow her hither. 
I know-->alas 1 that my passion is devoid of every hope ; 
for *tis not from danger, but from the splendour of her 
virtue, that I shrink. Yet still must I submit to the 
irresistible impulse of my heart. To annihilate my pas. 
sion, were to annihilate myself. You see the storm has 
overtaken me, and I cannot escape it. But I will pro. 
ceed no further. I am not dissatisfied with my fate. I 
have found all that I could hope and wish. All the 
claims which I could make to happiness are fulfilled. 
All the enjoyments which bounteous nature promised at 
my birth are granted. Fate is just, and nature has kept 
her word. The moments of transport, reserved for this 
heart, appeared late — ^but were therefore more divine. 
They are, perhaps, transient, but are therefore more 
exquisite. Did I merely love, I should wish to satisfy 
my desires ; but this consuming passion— even unsatisfied 
for ever«-makes me inexpressibly happy. Enjoyment 
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4)f ithe sweet object 1 No. Finr so much bliss this heact 
was not formed. 

H^iL Dear Koenigsmark, listen to the voice of a friend. 

K9e. Of my former life I know nothing. It was a 
£eeting shadow, for which there is no room in the realms 
of memory. Shall I creep to the grave on the samte 
•dreary path which I trod till I reached the moment 
•when this affection took root ? Shall J not rather end mry 
jrace in this intoxicating timiult of the soul ? Ye« ; with 
this passion will I live and die. To other mortals the - 
jjoys of life are .presented in a cup full of reviving beve- 
rage—to me, in a goblet teeming with poison, and with 
rapture will 1 drain It. 

IFiL Friend — I have fearful preaages. Koenigsmark, 
AS yet there is<time for determination. Oh, do not de- 
ceive yourself. Come with me, I beseech you. Let us 
join the company. That will dissipate these dreadful 
thoughts. 

Kee. Whatl leave this room before her return! 
.Never! I will catch one glance—^I will hear one word 
from her lovely lips. I may, perchance, by the elo- 
quence of looks, disclose to her how fervently I pity 
her. I may perchance-^.S/ar/i hack Mlarmed.)—^ 
Heavens I there she is^-^.Siands as if^etrtfied, wib his 
.eyes ri*vetied on her. J 

'WiL For God's sake, avoid her .at present. Come-«- 

foHow me.— Hal 'tis too late. — (RafidfyJ-^JDonH for- 

)get>youraelf, if she enquires after news from her native 

country.— ^ifcfdAf/ a respectful htnv to Sophia, and goes 

into the room from *n>bich she came » J 

Sophia.-^ To Louisa asib^ enter, J-^-As not that 
.Koenigsmark \ 

Louisa, It is. [rKoenigsmark bo^s, 

S'Qpbia, How do you do. Count ? Have you lately re- 
ceived any letters from our nativ^e country } 
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Kae. I have^^and am happy to inform your-Higknes^ 
from the accounts of different friends, that your royal 
parents are well. If, by the intelligence, I in any de^ 
gree contribute to your satisfaction, this moment is 
doubly valuable. 

Sophia. You do, indeed. Every good account of-my 
parents gives me pleaisure. Have you heard any thing 
further of them ? 

Koe. Yes. They have left the capital, in order to 
enjoy the silent sweets of retirement at Elta, where I so 
often had the happiness of seeing your Highness previous 
to your marriage. 

Sophia* At Elta — ^yes — trae-^f Somem)hat confused.) 
^-Oh, that I were with them! 

Koe. This wish is, perhaps, not more natural to any 
one than to me. 
Sophia. To you ! 

Koe. Yes ; for the recoUedlion of those times is thie 
sweetest sensation which now accompanies me. I have 
often been a witness of your filial affection, and I know 
<^-yes, rknow that you have here found no recompence 
for' the bitterness of .parting from your parents. 

Sophia. How I What justifies you in making this bold 
assertion } 

Koe. I beg your Highness*s forgiveness. The undis* 
sembled interest which I feel in every thing relative to 
you, perhaps, deceived me, when I fancied that I re'kd 
upon your clouded brow what justified my declaration. 
Sophia. 'Tis true— I— I am not so cheerful— ^ut—* 
how do I deserve the warm interest which you feel 'for 
me? 

Koe. '^C With /r^.>— Oh, dearest Duchess! allow me 
this sympathy. *Tis all that I possess. My peace-^my 
joy — ^the whole happiness of my life consists in this warm 
interest. Every sigh from your bosom^rises from mine-* 
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«vcry tear, which starts into your eye, dims mine — and 
every flower of pleasure, which you (alas! perhaps, 
sparingly) pluck upon your new path, exhales its sweets 
for me. Oh! this interest is all thit I have— all that 
renders life of any value to me. 

Sophia.--- f Aside. J-^^^y this warmth? Perhaps— -I 
ought not to listen to him — ^yet — he is a good young 
man 

Koe. If you could cast a glance into this heart — if 
you could see what image— ^Ti^r ivords die upon bis lips. 
He points so his breast^ in a commotion *wbich betrays a 
passion the most rooted and ^violent.) 

Sophia. — (Alarmed.) — Count — (With adverted face.) 

^Oh, Heavens! — (Affrighted.) — Come, Louisa, come! 

[Exeunt. 

Koe. — (Alone — as if a*waking from a reverie.) — She 
is gone. — Have I displeased her? Wretch that I am! 
What have I done ? Why could my heart no longer con- 
ceal its vehement emotions ?— (Cow to one of the doors, 
and hastily ret urns »^then goes to the other ^ through *whicb 

the Ducht^s passedy and stops.) Ha! What cani— - 

(Rushes to the last door-^^at the same moment Amelia 
comes from the room nvhere the compttny is assembled.) 

AmeUa.^{ Aside. )^lyf^ not mistaken. — Happy ac- 
cident! — ( if /o«^.)— Count Koenigsmark, whither in 
such haste ? 

Koe.^(StartSf and /«««.)— What— arc— your Lady* 
ship's -commands ? 

Amelia. Why were you running away ? Grant a few 
fleeting moments to one, to whom your presence is per- 
haps dear. , 

Koe.^Much alarmed. )^rDt9i\ — How — ^havc I de- 
served this kindness } 

Amelia. ^{ Aside. )'^^trt I not already subdued, how 
could I oppose this captivating modesty ?•—( if /0«<^.}*-~ 
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You seem surprised at what I have said ; but how much 
could I still say, which would surprise you morel 

Kof. — {J fide,) ^Wh^t means all this ? 

Amelia. Yet — I wish not — that it should merely cause 
surprise — I wish it to excite a pleasing tvonder. Oh 1 
could I retain this sweet idea 1 Were I really not de- 
ceived — ^but — no — I see — I am not deceived. 

Koe, Countes s 

Amelia, Away with that astonished mien I Know, 
there are laws which are not so universal as they are de- 
clared to be . Certain m les have been established for cer* 
tain people ; but there are some who will not be confined 
within their narrow bounds, who will not sufifer the ebul- 
litions of their beating hearts to be restrained by empty 
forms. These laws were enacted to be obeyed by those 
who find it difficult not to be subservient to them — ^but 
they were enacted to be trampled on by others, who find 
it difficult not to despise them. What is made for a 
dwarf cannot be adapted to a giant. 

A'o£.— (/« the greatest astOHisbment'^aside.)'^WhcTt 
am I ? Is this a woman who is speaking to me ? 

Amelia^ If now, I felt myself inclined boldly to tram- 
pie on these laws*— if I were to disclose myself to you— 
but my unfettered imagination is leading me too far. 
Dear, did I say, your presence was to me } Yt^-^dearer^ 
perhaps, than you as yet conceive, young man. 

iCa^.— (if/iV^.)-What means she } Horrible thought I 
If it be so, I am lost indeed. 

Amelia, \ see distnist painted in your looks. Oh 1 if 
you could forget who I was, and I could shew you who 
I now am— I am — Count, I am yonx friend, 

Koe. An invaluable blessing, at which, the humbler 
were my wishe.s,^ the more 1 am surprised.**( Jjii/<.)-«* 
Execrable dia^^j^^ry.I V» 

- '■■■ c;' 
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Amelia. May I then give way to this indescribable 
sensation? Ah 1 you will not deceive me, noble youth. 
That I can read in the open sincerity enthroned upon 
your brow. Pardon me-^I — 1— »forget, amidst my trans, 
ports, the cold reserve expected from our sex— but— 
did you know— Oh, the current of these feelings cannot 
be restrained. 

Koe, — {Aside.) — It is so. Bend then, Koenigsmark^ 
and learn the art of which thou hitherto wert ignorant 
—dissimulation, in order to escape the fury of a disap. 
pointed woman. — {With delicacy ^ and aisumed nvarmtb.) 
—Could I in the most ecstatic dream have fancied so 
much happiness ! 

Amelia.'^(Aside.)'^ls it possible? Shall I believe it? 
Have I so soon reached the utmost limit of my hopes ? 
But Amelia conquers wherever she appears.— (^/oi^^.) 
—And could /have fancied that in this timid bashfulness 
was concealed so much enchanting fire ? 

Koe. --^^ Aside.) — All-rightcous Heaven 1 where will 
this end ? Oh, my Sophia I how powerfully, how wholly, 
dost thou fill this heart 1 Hal shameless woman 1 I will 
call something to thy recollection, which shall petrify 
thee.— (^/otf</.)— Countess— are not these blissful mo- 
inents disturbed by a thought— a dreadful thought — the 
Duke ? 

Amelia. I understand you. Be at ease. I am armed 
with strength and courage to undertake, to obviate, to 
encounter any thing. But — true— it is impossible that 
we should remain here, in the antichamber. In this 
sweet delirium I forgot where I was. Farewell. Conceal 
within your breast what I have said to you. This even- 
ing I hope to see you at the ball. Moments may present 
themselves, which render torturing constraint unnece^ 
sary. Yes— you will find a hearth Hke none which ever 
beat in the bosom of a woman. FarewelU This is a dan- 
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gerous place. We must away from it. — {She frisses bis 
hand tviib fir^nur — he Hues her's, and she goes eff.} 

Koe. — {Stands for some moments rooted n the spot.)— 
Am I alive f Was it reality >. — or, have two forms passed 
in a feverish dream tlirough my scorched brain { I can. 
not at once comprehend il. Infamous woman I Is )l not 
enough to triumph over suffering innocence! Woiild'st 
thou likewise impose upon the blind libertine, with 
whose treasures thou art revelling ( Were she to learn 
that Sophia, her deadly fue, is thus adored— Horrible I 
Nothing but my destruction do I see before me. Dearly 
has Heaven allowed me to purchase the fieeting tran* 
sports of a few swift moments. , \^Exit. 
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ACT IL 

Throughout this Act the Scene is in one of the Apartments 
adjoining to the Ball-Room^ beyond nvhicb another is 
perceived^ ^wherein various Persons of both Sexes are 
disco<veredy ivalking up and dom)n. The Rooms are 
fwell lighted; and the Music is beard at intervals. 
Every one is in full Dress* Koenigsmark appears 
among the Cronvd yt the further Room^ and seems to be 
seeking some one^ till he encounters William. 

Koe. Friend^ I wished to see you. Hear me, and 
tremble. Your dreadful presence— —The Countess- 
Speak, if you guess it; for my tongue refuses its office. 

JTtL The Countess! What shall I guess? Declare the 
horrid secret. 

Koe^ The Countess— I — I am the object of the most 
violent woman's most violent attachment. 

Wil. Is the Countess this woman ? 

Koe> Yes.— /'-/f short pause^ during vuhich they survey 
each other ivitb affrighted looks, J — Immediately after 
your departure I made the hateful discovery.— ^/x again 
silent for afeva moments, J-^Judgt of the excessive com - 
motion in which I beheld her ; of the uncontroulable 
violence with which she assailed me. She, who has all 
the arts of dissimulation in her power, was unable to as- 
sume a shadow of reserve. She forgot herself, her si- 
tuation, the danger to which she is exposed, should her 
infidelity be discovered by the Duke. In short, the fire 
within her bosom overpowered every suspicion, and 
choked every sensation of decorum. Such is the peri- 
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low labyrinth in which I am inyolved by adverse fate. 

Wil, This alone was wanting to make your abode here 
9i& dangerous as possible. So near the brink of perdition 
I did not think you. I shudder at the thought of her 
discovering that you are bound by another attachment 
equally powerful, and — she must discover it. Her sight 
is now doubly piercing, and you cannot dissemble. 

K9e> I dissembled as far as was within my power ; 
yet could I not conceal my first confusion, which she 
luckily ascribed to bashfulness. 

W'tl, Friend, you are lost, if you refuse my counsel. 
Every altering feature, every transient blush, every 
breath, drawn deeper than usual, will betray you. Fly 
— Oh fly far from this place t It is your only chance of 
safety, 

Koe, Oh, William ! I clearly perceive that this advice 
is dictated by the sincerest friendship, by reason and re. 
flection. I acknowledge it with gratitude— But'— could 
you for a moment feel the chains which bind me to this 
place, you would never demand of me so utter an im- 
possibility. 

WiL Madman 1 Charles 1 you run with open arms to- 
wards your own destruction. You have no fears for 
yourself, but learn to fear for others. I will thunder a 
word to your soul, which shall suddenly wake you from 
this sweet delusion. 

K^e* Nothing can aflfright me. I laugh at danger. 

WiL How! Laugh at it! Do you know whom you 
drag with you into the abyss, which, laughing^ you will 
plunge into ? Have you forgotten to tremble for Sophia ? 
Ha 1 Do you still laugh ) 

Koe. Sophia! — (In an altered tMe,)'-^^^, *Tis true 
these dangers threaten her too. But, no-^she shall not 
fall. I will be her protector. I will avert the storms 
which threaten her; smd if she cannot by other means 
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be saved — Oh, glorious thought ! I can sacrifice my«elf 
—I can give myself to the fury of the tempest, which 
would destroy her. I must stay. It is my duty. You 
see that I must stay. 

Wil. How ill do you succeed in palliating your weak, 
nesses ! For shame, Charles ! You are no longer an open, 
upright youth, but the slave of passion. 

Koe. Name any other passion, and like a toy will I— « 

fTil. This language no longer reminds me of my 
Charles. Free yourself from this unmanly weakness. 
Tear the tyrant from your breast—— 

Koe» Plunge a poniard in my breast. That — that is 
the only way to free me, 

fTil. Where are the noble sentiments which formerly 
inspired you ? Where is the heart which once beat with 
such fervour for the sublime and beautiful? Oh, 
Charles! how art thou fallen ! 

Koe. Fallen! You mistake me much. I allow that 
my feelings are not the same as heretofore; but my heart 
now beats for something more sublime, more beautiful. 

WIL The slave is to be pitied and admired, who reso- 
lutely, though in vain, endeavours to break his hateful 
chains ; but does be deserve a tear, who bears his chains 
with enthusiasm— who glories in their ignominious 
clank? Oh, Charles! with sorrow I perceive that all thy 
manly qualities are dead. 

Koe. They are not dead. They but slumber, to 
awake with greater glory. 

JTil. With indignation I perceive that thou art yield- 
ing to emotions which debase thee. 

Koe. With indignation I Not with compassion, then ? 
Am I to blame, if 1 have imbibed poison from the 
fairest work of nature ? 'Tis resolved. I must continue 
on the dangerous path which lies before me. I must 
continue on it for her sake; for (though I scarcely dare 
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credit the idea) I am sure — I am positive Sophia did not 
quite misconceive me. Oh 1 the expression, the fulness 
of sensibility which was depicted in her every look! 
Shuddering have I quaffed the voluptuous poison 

WiL You no longer listen to my warning voice. 
Friendship is now foreign to you. It was at one time to 
the noble Charles every thing— but now to the fettered 
fallen Charles *tis nothing. 

Koe, I deserve not these reproaches. Compassion is 
due to the wretch who is attacked by a fever, which will 
perhaps destroy him* What have I not to-day suffered 
while with the company ? I sought for and avoided her 
at the same time. I would not see her, and panted for 
the transient consolation of a look. — (Starts, J — Ha! — 
Fate is resolved that I shall be myself no more. — 'Xhsx^ 
she is. — See — she approaches in unusual agitation. «^ 
Leave me. I must speak to her. 

fVil, For Heaven's sake retire, Charles. 

Koe.^^fWitb his eye f^ed in the other room.J'^'Lcvft 
me«-^I must speak to her, 

WiL Follow me, Koenigsmark, follow me, 

Koe.'^As ii^tf'j;^.^— See-^-she comes nearer. She is 
much alarmed. I beseech you, go— Leave me but this 
one minute with her — Let me but enjyy these few short 
moments, and I wiU fly for ever. 

Wil> If you will do that, T shall be satisfied. [Exit. 

Sophia comes from the other room in great agitation y 
€ind looks impatiently around. As soon as she espies 
Kqenicsmark, she hastily approaches him. 

Sophia^ Cpunt Koenigsmark, I was looking for you . 
Have you leisure to converse with me for a few moments ? 

Koe. — (Surprised — aside, J — Am I awake ? — (Aloud. J 
•i^A few moments only! I should be miserable, if I 
could not ofifer my whole life to your Highness. 

C4 
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Sofhla. You Can do me an essential service. I apply 
to you, because you are the only one at this court who 
can undertake the business on which I wish to employ 
you, and almost the only one here whom I know. 

Koe, There may, perhaps, be others who have more 
power ; but more zeal in your service than myself none 
can have. 

Sophia, I am surrounded by spies and wicked men. 
I am forsaken, and have no one but you of whom I can 
ask a favour. 

' Koe. Oh that, by the sacrifice of my life, I could 
justify this confidence ! 

> Sophia, I know your good wishes towards me, and all 
my family. I knew them before I left my father's court. 
Hear, then, how I am about to be treated. I have 
made a discovery which developes the black souls of 
those who surround me. 

Koe. I forebode something dreadful. 

Sophia, Louisa has this moment learnt that the Duke, 
my husband, is making every preparation to have me 
imprisoned, under the pretext of some intended crime. 

Koe, You!— The Duchess! 

Sophia, Yes. Me. 

Koe, Is it thus that he will treat one of the first prin- 
cesses in the German empire ? Nay, more, the best of 
wives, who has returned generosity for insult? It is im- 
possible. The information must be false. 

Sophia, No. *Tis certain. Alas! willingly would I 
doubt the wickedness of man, and was the first to disbe- 
lieve it, but I am now not allowed to have a doubt. 
The Duke has declared his intentions to some of the 
company, and among the rest to the minister. Louisa 
is well acquainted with his daughter. From her she 
learnt it, and instantly disclosed it to me. 

Koe. '^(Extremely agitated. J^^lnidxtiow^ \ 
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Sophia, Yes^— infamous indeed 1 1 hare coititnitled no 
crime. I have silently borne every moVtiiication. I am 
not vengeful— but this unparalleled wickedness — (tTitb 
tbte keenest sensation of unguis b.)'^Oh\ why did my fa- 
ther banish me to this country ? 

Koe. Dearest Princess, I am incapable of uttering 
what I now feel ; but for your own sake, I beseech you 
to moderate, at present, the effusions of your just dis- 
tress. We may perhaps be observed. 

Sophia. What matters that? The whole world may 
know his infamous designs. The whole world will then 
acknowledge the base wrongs which I am doomed to 
bear. 

Koe. You are right. Princess. 'Tis too much. De- 
clare to me what are your wishes. My heart pants for 
the bliss of doing something in defence of injured inno* 
cence. The whole happiness of my life is to live for 
you ; and more happy shall I be than in the enjoyment 
of it, if I may sacrifice it in your cause. 

Sophia. Be not too violent. You may be of service 
to me, if more composed. You have from childhood 
seemed devoted to our house. The moment is arrived 
when you may disclose yourself to your friends by 
deeds. Go — fly to my father, who esteems you, and 
perhaps— perhaps still loves me. Tell him what you 
have heard. Relate to him all that has happened to his 
poor unhappy daughter since he sent her hither. Melt 
his soul by describing to him all the bitter tears which 
these eyes have shed in stcret'^( Sobbing J — which they 
shed now. 

Koe. Oh, Heaven 1 How canst thou suffer thy fairest^ 
loveliest work, to be thus treated by mankind > 

Sophia. Yes. Say all this to my father. He will not 
abandon his child. My good mother, too, will pour 
compassion into his heart, and^^Oh, he will not aban- 
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don his unfortunate Sophia. Go, Koenigsmark. Fly. 
My rescue depends upon your speed. 

Kof, (Aside, J — Thanks, bounteous Providence! 

. Now do I know why I have lived. — (Aloud,) — Princess, 
I esteem it my most sacred duty to depart instantly. 

Sophia, Yes— do so. You will rescue me. Parental 
affection is strong ; and though a father's heart be sur- 
rounded by a thousand creatures, who inhumanly bar 
every passage to it, and untune its tenderest chords, pa- 
rental affection will still be victorious. 

if Gentleman suddenly comes from ibe company in tbe 

room behind, 

Gent, I intreat your Highness's forgiveness for this in- 
terruption. I have something of the utmost importance 
to communicate to Count Koenigsmark. 

Sophia, Converse with him as suits you.— (Koenigs- 
mark and tbe Gentleman retire a fern) steps, Tbe latter 
lobispers something in tbe ear of tbf former, *wbo is 'vio^ 
lently alarmed, Tbe Count seems to ask him a fetv more 
brief questions, on *wbicb be departs, Tbe Duchess bas^ 
meanivbile, been in evident uneasiness. J 

Koe, — (Confused,) — Princess— you have — ^you have 
not yet heard all. 

Sophia. Heavens 1 what mean you ? 

Koe, Vice is as swift in executing its projects, as good 
resolutions are slow in ripening into action. 

Sophia, — (Alarmed. J — What have you heard? They 
surely will not drag me hence immediately 1 

Koe, Early in the morning you will be conveyed to 
the castle of Thalstein, there to remain ^ prisoner for 
life. This very night a messenger will be dispatched to 
the Duke your father, with information that it has been 
necessary to act thus towards his daughter, because she 
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has been guilty of the blackest crimes towards her hus- 
baxki; and at this moment the Duke's friends are su. 
horning false witnesses against you. >, 

Sophia. — fin the tone of agony and terror ^ ivbile sink- 
ingy exhausted^ on a sofa.) — Just Heaven 1 I no longer 
know thy ways. i 

Koe. I beseech you, moderate your grief. We may 
excite curiosity. « 

Sophia. But — no*— impossible t Villany cannot extend 
BO far. No— you have had false information. 

Koe. Would to God I had! You saw it brought by 
our countryman Count Carlsburg. He has learnt it by 
sure means, which I cannot at present explain j for our 
moments are precious. I cannot now depart, for I shall 
arrive too late at your father's court, and you will be 
already lost. Nay, more, so great is your royal father's 
reliance on the integrity of your husband, that, when he 
has heard the messenger, he will hardly credit me. 

Sophia. Alas ! I see, then, all hope of escape is vain. 
Cruel Fate 1 I am lost. No rescue now is possible. 

Koe. — (As if thunderstruck, )^-l^o rescue ? — Rescue- 
Yet, Princess— still — still is rescue pos — 1 — know— yes, 
• I Wnow-^f CeaseSf and gazes at her *with a tvild alarm* 
ing look — She shudders.) 

Sophia. Heavens ! what thus disturbs you.2 

Koe. — (Asidey tvith enthusiasm.) — ^What a thought 
darts through my mind! 'Tis a dreadful — godlike 
thought. 'Tis inspired by a higher power. 

Sophia. What means this? Do not forget . yourself. 
We may not be alone an instant. 

Koe. --^C Proceeds in the same tone.J^^Tht game is not 
fair. I can lose but little, and may win every thing. 
The bliss which dwells in that thought is worth a thou, 
sand lives,, and can but cost me one. 'Tis resolved. I 
will save her. 
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Sophia, He is beyond himself. I must leave him. 

Kee, Princess, by all that is dear to yon, I charge you, 
stay. Yes, unhappy lady, the danger may yet be warded 
•—These tears may yet be dried, and the gloomy marks 
of sorrow efiaced from that brow. All depends upott 
yourself. 

Sophia. Speak ! Speak ! Why that pale, alarming 
countenance ? Speak ! How can you save me ? 

Koe, This arm is strong — this heart on fire. I feel 
it. Every pulse beats towards a noble deed. To be the 
saviour of an angel is a thought not to be equalled. 

Sophia, If you will not speak more intelligibly, I 
must go. 

Koe. Yes— I will speak*— but now it is impossible— • 
for what I have to say — Do not tremble — I will save 
you. I dare say no more in this public place, but else- 
where I will disclose to you what lies buried here. Wc 
have no time to lose. You will allow me to come to 
you after the ball 

Sophia, No— never 1 Never can that be. How can 
you ask it? No man, but my husband, ever had this 
permission, or ever can have it. 

Koe. Unfortunate Princess! Your life depends upon 
it. Be not alarmed. Do not deny me — Every minute 
draws you-nearer to your fate. Be at ease — But permit 
me to see you to-night. I will open to you the means 
of escape. 

Sophia, It cannot be, as I before have said ; nor can 
I give credit to the account which was brought to you, 
Mention here what you wish to mention. 

Kof. Impossible! We may be overheard, and every 
word I uttered would be a dagger to your heart. Allow 
me to see you alpne to.night. 

Sophia, What a rash request 1 Consider to what dan- 
gers you Expose yourself and. ihe. This might be used 
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as a pretext i^inst me. Consider — But why consider i 
It cannot be. 

K^, Be not under any apprehension. While Koenigs- 
mark thinks of you, he cannot but think nobly. Oh, 
permit me to see you alone to«night« 

SofhtM.-^'^fAsidej 'whb increasing perplexity. ) 
Heavens 1 what shall I do? If the account were true** 
His sentiments are noble — ^AlaudJ— Yon said-— you 
knew the means of saving me ? 

Koe. Oh, yes I I will save you. Allow me. Princess, 
to see you alone to-night. 

Sopbia. 'Tis impossible— and— if I should— No— it 
cannot be. 

Koe. Oh I quick I Speak the word of your salvation ; 
for yonder come the Duke and Countess. 

Sopbia. The Duke !— /"^jiV/.^- No— I will not do it. 

Koe. Answer me. Princess. The Countess has already 
seen us. 

Sopbia. The Countess l-—^ifiid>.y — ^Would it be 
wrong to do it ? If they really mean to treat me so infa- 
mously—shall I— — 

Koe, Consent ! Consent I The moment on which your 
fate depends is arrived. Do not oppose the decrees of 
Heaven, which has appointed me to be your preserver. 

Sopbia. '^fAside.)^Wou\d it— shall I 

Koe. Enough I— I go. The moment is past. Let me 
weep— >and pray for you. 

Sopbia,^ A tide. J-'^His sentiments are upright— It 
cannot be a crime.— f^/tfir^.J— Koenigsmark!— ("ifjiVtf.J 
—No* It cannot be a crime. '^f Aloud. J — Koenigsmark 
^ Hides ber face^ and trembles — tben *Witb dignity J-^l 
will see. Do not abuse my confidence. 

Koe. Heaven be praised 1 Where, and when \ 

Sopbia. In my cabinet, after the ball. 
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Koe. 'Tis well. I will withdraw. The Duke ap- 
proaches. 

Sophia.'-^f Fearfully, )'^Yts-^6 so.— fif/ she too is 
goings she suddenly turns round — tjuitb dignity, J-^'^Oy 
no— stay. Why should you fly? I have no reason to 
avoid any one, and am not accustomed to conceal my 
actions. Come nearer. We have no secrets. 

Koe. — (Alarmed,) — No secrets! 

Sophia, The whole world may see that I am conversing 
with you, I *witl converse with you. 

Enter "OvfiE and Amilia* 

Duke,-^(To the Countess^ as they ^«/tff.>— What can 
they have to say to each other ? 

Amelia, Nothing of consequence^ you may be sure. 

Sofhia,^ Aside, J — Why this tremor? Am I not what 
I was but a few minutes since ? — (Aloud.) — ^You have 
not been dancing then^ Count Koenigsmark ? 

Koe, — (Confustd.J-^^iOy your Highness— not to-night. 

Duke, — (To the Countess,) — Something has happened 
between them — or why these disordered looks, and glow- 
ing countenances ? — (Aside,) — Ay, unsuspicious being I 
To-morrow thou shalt be removed from my eyes for 
ever. — {To the Count,) — Have you lately heard any news 
from Elta ? How fares the Duke, my father-in-law ? 

Koe, I have heard lately that his Highness is very well. 

Duke, — (To the Countess,) — They were intimate when 
children. They were educated together. 

Amelia, Well, then they have probably been recapi- 
tulating the stories of their childhood. 

Duke, Stories of their childhood 1 No. On those 
burning cheeks, and in those sparkling eyes, I read no 
childrens' tale. Why this confusion, which they both 
in vain endeavour to conceal ? Countess, I little thought 
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your penetration was so . shallow. Do you discover 
nothing ? 

jtmelia.'^(JssJe.)'~--Oh\ Didst thou know why the 
lovely youth is thus confused f-*-(70 the Duke, in a tone 
of ridicule,) — How can you fancy such a thing? Can 
you suppose the young Count so devoid of taste ? Go, 
and speak to the Duchess. I, meanwhile, will examine 
the Count. If your suspicions be true, rest assured 
that he shall not elude me* 

Duke, That is well conceived. Do so ; but be wary. 

Amelia, Rely on rot, '^{ Aside.) — I am not wont to 
tremble; but if he suspected this, I should indeed 

learn it.*— (To Koenigsmark.) How is it possible. 

Count Koenigsmark, that you should not be partial to 
dancing ? It is surely a delightful amusement. 

Koe, It is an amusement which is delightful to me 
only on certain conditions ; and if I cannot obtain these, 
I rather decline it. 

Duke, — (70 Sophia. )-^Duchess, will you accompany 
me into the ball-room?— (il»V^.)'— I must talk to her 
for the last time, in order that the hated being may con. 
firm my resolution. [Exit, 

(The Duchess silently monfes to bim, and follotus,) 

Koe, '^{A side,) — If I don't dissemble, all is lost. 

Amelia, Fate has compassion on us, and, in compliance 
with our wishes, conducts us to each other. You little 
suspect to whom we are indebted for these heavenly mo- 
ments. 

Koe, I must confess. Countess, I am much astonished 
that the Duke should thus leave us together. 

Amelia. Thank the Duke's jealousy for it, dear 
Count. 

ioe. — {Alarmed,) — The Duke's jealousy! 

Amelia, Yes — ^his jealousy of the Duchess. 

A^o^.— (^j/V^.)'^Hcavens!-(if/tf»</.)-Of the Duchess! 
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JtwlU. Why thus stsurtkd i Whence this sudden aU 
teration in your look ? 

Ko£» Pardon me. A confused suspicion passed across 
my mindy at which I involuntarily shuddered. I trem. 
Wed lest 

Amelia. Dear Koenigssoark 1 how does this kind 
anxiety enchant me I 1 will explain the enigma. The 
Duke, at once attacked by jealousy, suspected a secret 
understanding between you and the Duchess, when he 
aaw you in conv^ersation together. 

/Tor.— (ilWd>.)— -Great God! — {Suddenly reeoIUas 
ksmself''^9ud.)^^yihzt a strange suspicion ! 

Amelia. Strange, indeed. But why did it startle you 
ao much ? 

iTo^. , Because— because I reflected*what fury would 
possess him, if his jealousy should be fixed upon a be- 
loved object, when he is thus incensed where he does 
not love. Yes, Countessi-I confess — I tremble— not for 
myself— for one far dedrer— you. 

Amelia. Forme I Thanks, dear Count, for this sweet 
declaration. When the Duke mentioned his suspicions, 
I seized the opportunity of felling him to leave me ^ith 
you. I said I would examine whether you had any se- 
cret understanding with the Duchess. Was it not a 
happy stratagem ? tj^ 

Koe. I am more obliged for it than I can express.*— 
{Aside.) — Oh, my Sophia I what an abyss surrounds us I 

Amelia. Ah 1 there is the Duke again. His restless 
ihind drives him from place to place. We must part, 
and yet— 1 have fo much— so much to say 

Koe. Speak, Countess. 

Amelia. Not now— It is impossible — But if you— (if ^ 
if reflecting) — if you will come to me after the ball 

I^oe. — {Aside.) — This is too much.— (if/of^^i.) — I 
shall await the moment with impatience, dearest Coun- 
tess.— (ilnV^.}— Horrible 1 All my plans defeated 1 



Ametla. What is tlie tnattef ? 

ifo^. I was<~thinking of the Duke. 

Amelia, I forgive that anxiety, deaf Kocnigstnilrk. I 
ico have thought of hhni; and, that ^we may be the 
more secttte, I will inform you by a note at what hour 
you may coipe. 'Till then, farewell. I feel it is timft 
that I were gone.-^(^i^^ is lost atno'ng the company in the 
mber room,) 

Koe.-^( As if petrified. ) — YeS— •tis true. Dangers ac- 
cumulate arotmd mc every iristant. 

Enter William. 

Wil. Frienrf, ^hy did you converse so long with the 
Ddchess ? You excited the attention of all around you. 
Fray, leave this place. You are quite confused. 

Koe, Shall my happiness appear, and vanish like a 
Hash of lightning ? And yet — Sophia — nothing can ter- 
rify me. 

U^il. Charles! Charles! What means this? 

Koe, I will save her^— I will— — 

HTil. Charles! What do you say? I dread the expla- 
l\atix)ft of this rnystery. 

Koe. Great and glorious must be the actions which 
are wrought in her defence. There is one who knows 
how I adore her, yet shall not the most distant selfish- 
ness tarnish the splendour of the deed. I will execute 
the sacred resolutions which irresistibly inspire my soul. 
1 will conduct this angel into perfect safety. I will re- 
store to her th^ peace and happiness which she has lost. 
Then — having fulfilled my great vocation, then (have 
I sufficient strength ?) then will I absent myself for ever 
firom hef preseilce, that not one transient emotion of my 
overflowing heart may profane the holy deed. 

D 
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Wtl. How powerful is the passion which inflames his 
soul! 

K$e, And like a martyr will I bear the tortures of my 
hearty regardless when it bleeds, and feasting on the re- 
collection of the heroic act. Fulness of bliss shall I 
find in the remembrance — ^bliss without an end. All- 
righteous Heaven 1^ I now feel that thou hast sown in 
tender souls the seeds of ecstacy not hitherto described* 
I will no more complain* 

WiL Charles! do you no longer know me ? 

Koe.~^{Suddenly turns y and gazes at bim; then recoU 
lects himself.) — Ha! — Is ft you, William ? — Forgive— 

WiL Dear Charles, you are ill— -very ill. This pas« 
sion has destroyed your faculties. Tell me, what has 
happened^ Speak to me but in broken syllables, and 
shudderii^ will I then divine what rages in your soul. 

Koe. Friend, how can I speak } To which idea shall I 
first give a name ? The feelings which rage within this 
breast are like the ocean's billows. I am no longer he 
whom formerly you knew. Swifter from vein to vein 
courses my boiling blood. More violently beats my 
heart within my burning bosom* My quivering lips 
cannot find words for this tumult of sensations.— -(^ 
Servant enters^ delivers a letter to Koenigsmark, and. 
<witbdra'ws. After having cast a cursory look on the iet^ 
terf) — Lament with me, William, that dark clouds must 
even lower upon our sweetest joys. 

ITtL What means that letter } 

Koe. If I do not deceive the Countess, all is lost. 

mi. The Countess! What 

Koe. William, a thought occurs to me. I will inter, 
nipt the meeting ; but in such a way, that no suspicion 
shall attach to me. 

Wil, For Heaven's pke I— A ntfcting with the Coun- 
tess— I 
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Koe. One of my servants is acquainted with the wo- 
men who attend her. He shall instruct them to make a 
false alarm, when I have been there a few minutes, as 
if the Dulce were comir^ — yet in such a way, that she 
herself can never learn from whom the order came. 
Then, amidst her confusion, I can easily escape. 

JPi/. What are you about to do, Charles i 

Kae. Yes>-thus shall it be — Thus can I escape. I 
would pay, with my blood, for every moment which I 
must devote to her instead of my Sophia. 

Wil. What horrible discoveries are these I 

Kae. Horrible they may apjiear to you. But, come— • 
I have no time to lose. Let us instruct the servant. 

JT//. i conjure you, by the sacred ties which have 
united us from infancy 

Koe. Come, I say. Attempt not to oppose my fate. 
You wijl.not i Farewell, then. [£*;>. 

Wil. My heart almost breaks to see him thus rush to. 
wards destruction. I must follow him. [£»>. 



> 0> ACT II. 
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ACT II L 



Throughout this Acty the Scene is in one of the Countesses 
Apartments, Am B Li A f x discovered ivith I s A B E L la • 
Her Dress is no longer splendid^ as at the Ball^ yet ex* 
bibits Taste and Elegance, 

Amelia. Be cautious, I beseech you, Isabella. If 
you hear any thing of the Duke, let me know it instant* 
)y, in order that, before he enters, the Count may have 
time to escape through the ether door. 

Isa, You may rely upon me, Countess. — { Aside, y^^ 
Detested employment I After being despised and reject, 
cd by him, must I, perhaps, witness— Oh I what a tor. 
turing thought! 

Amelia.'-^{In evident confusion and uneasiness,) — I 
will feast upon the few sweet moments— How dreadful^ 
should they be interrupted I 

jsa. — (if/iV^.)— Oh that they may ! 

Amelia, He will now soon be here. Girl ( what a 
youth he is 1 What amiable modesty 1 I beseech you not 
to forget. As soon as there is any suspicion of the 
Duke's approach, let the attendants instantly call to each 
other. Oh ! that enchanting sweetness in his every move- 
ment! 

Isa,'^{Astde,)-^But if he— if he in reality disdained 
her offer — if his heart be insensible to the joys of love— 
Ha! what a consolation would that be f 

Amelia, But another word.. No one but you must 
give me notice, if we be interrupted. That look, girl 
-—that silent look of dignity I Words cannot describe it. 
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jsa. — (^/fV/.)— But, should I be doomed to feel the 
a^ony of seeing him in rapture s 

Amelia* Do you hear^ No one, except yourself, must 
know that he is with me. His eye beamed with such 
fervour — Oh 1 with voluptuous bliss did I devour the 
enchanting look. 

Enter Chailottb, from the antt-^bamber. 

Char. His Highness, the Duke, is coming. ^ [Exit* 
Amelia. Provoking! What must I do? Should the 
Count-^Isabella, how must we manage this \ 
Isa, I must stand at this door to hinder the Count's 

I 

entrance*— (if jiV^.) — Oh, that it may be hindered ! 

Amelia, For Heaven's sake, detain him till the Duke 
retires. How hard to be thus confined by fetters which 
my heart Bbhors\^-'(Tbromjs berself upon a sofa,}^^V\\ 
feign indisposition, that his visit may be short. 

Isa* Don't be afraid, but rely on me.— (if/iV^.)-^ 
Perhaps all may happen as I wish. [Exit, 

Enter Duke. 

Amelia,'^(In a languid *voice.) — I beg pardon for not 
rising to meet you, but I am not well. 

Duke.'^{In a barsb unpleasant /on^.)— -Not well I I am 
sorry for it. I hope, however, you are not too ill to find 
pleasure in your triumph. 

Amelia, My triumph ! 

Duke. Yes. To-morrow early, the Duchess will be 
removed for ever from our eyes. 

Amelia, What! your wife! Are my intreaties, then, 
in vain ? 

Duke, Yes. All is prepared. She was ever in my 
way. I detest her. But enough I She shall be confined 
for life. 

D3 
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Amelia, ''■^{Witb dignified disdain,) — -Execrable tri- 
umph 1 Is such your opinion of Amelia? Amelia's 
triumph must be in creating the admiration, not the de. 
testation, of her enemies. Go, Prince, you have mis. 
taken me, and I, you. 

Duke. This miserable sophistry shall not alter my de- 
termination. It must, and shall, be so. I will ascribe 
what you Have said to the usual enthusiastic notions 
which so often mislead you. To-morrow you will better 
comprehend the value of my intention; for you must 
be flattered in having been the instigator of it. Fare, 
well! A speedy recovery to you in body and in mind. 

[Exit. 

Amella,'-^{As she raises herself,)'^Bc flattered ! How 
docs the term degrade me I To be flattered by a guilty 
act I To be the instigator of this guilty act I Oh, God! 
thou seest how this idea tortures me. Thou seest that 
my soul rises in opposition to the barbarous project. No. 
As I live, it shalL not be. I will exert, to its utmost 
limits, all my disgraceful influence over his heart. No 
—no— it shall not be. I myself will perish rather than 
the innocent shall be sacrificed. At this moment I feel 
I have but been debased to rise in greater glory — I have 
but been degraded by vice, in order that my virtues 
may burst forth with greater splendour. Oh, my Koe- 
nigsmark! could I but regain my primitive worth in thy 
arms, with rapture would I soar from the lowliness of 
vice to the sublimity of virtue. 

£ff/^r Isabella, hastily* 

Isa, The Count— the Count g — 

Amelia, '^{Transported *wltb anxious expectation,)'^ 
Is he really there ? — Have you seen him ?— (iuick, Isa- 
bella! — Look! — Is my hair in order? — (Runs to tbg 
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glasSf and arranges her bair *whb one ban J, and her 
dress *witb the other. ) 

Isa, — (Aside.) — I must sec how this will end. I must 
observe them, cost what it may. 

Amelia. And what did he say, when he came ? Was 
he impatient ? — There!— All is right. Now, go— admit 
him, and be attentive. — Q^ick— But don't forget what 
I before told you. 

Isa, — {Aside,) — Alas I what must I see? 

{The Countess throtvs berse!/ carelessly upon the sofa. 
Isabella opens the door through nvhich Koenigsmark is 
to enter^ and retires. The Count approaches fearfully^ 
but 'with dignity, Amelia springs from the sofa in 
captivating disorder,) 

Amelia. Oh, my friend ! with what sweet anxiety have 
I expected you ! 

Koe, '^(Confused.) — In painful suspense have I count- 
cd the moments till I— Pardon me, Countess — if I do 
not yet conceive my happiness— Its appearance was so 
sudden, so 

Amelia, — (if//V^.)— How enchanting is the confused 
avowal, trembling on his lips! — (Aloud,) — ^Wonder not, 
dear Count, that my eye is rivetted on your's — that with 
delight it dwells upon your charms. Wonder not that a 
female thus boldly breaks the bonds by which her sex is 
fettered. The inanimate laws of burdensome reserve 
may be proper for a common mind, but— — 

Koe, — (Kisses her hand,) — Dear Countess! 

Amelia, — (With dignity and fire,) — Oh, my Koenigs- 
mark ! How long has this heart throbbed for thee ! How 
long has it bled beneath the confinement of decorum I 
But now, at this sweet moment will I yield to the in. 
describable dictates of my unfettered bosom-~(5/0/j, as 

D4 
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If unahle to describe her sensations.) — Oh! rip^4 in this 
intoxicated look all that my faltering tongue refuses to 
unfold* 

Koe. I would speak, dear CountesSy if words wpulA 
not profane th e. 

. Amelia, Dearest, sole object of my love ! Oh, that I 
could inspire word$ with animation to describe the sen. 
sations of my soul I 

Koe. — {Stammering,)^ — There arc — there are sensa. 
tions — ^which cannot be described. The confusion of 
my transported looks, is all my eloquence. — {Withfaitt-, 
Jul anxiety he casts a glance to*wafds the door.) • 

Amelia. How triumphant is the rhetoric of our glow- 
ing hearts ! Divine, singular youth, formed for the most 
singular of women,. you enchant, while you enslave. 
In the name of my whole sex, (of whom I am perhaps 
not the most unworthy of your affection,) I will do just 
homage to the most perfect, the most lovely of men.-;-^ 
{While uttering the last ivords^ she has seized his hand, 
and is sinking on her knee. In the greatest confusion he 
endea^vours to raise her. A mute but captifvating contest 
ensues. She gazes at him, and combines in her attitude 
all the most delicate^ nfoluptuous sorcery ivhich seduction 
can devise. Scarcely has she quite sunk upon her knee^ 
tvhen Isabella suddenly calls from ooi/A/w,)— The Puke 
is coming ! The Duke is coming I 

{The Countess springs up affrighted,) 

Koe. '^{ Aside.) — I begin to breathe more freely. 

Amelia, Odious accident, which robs me of the sweet- 
est moment^ of my life! Through that door, Count. 

Koe, — {Hastily — aside.) — By Heavens, the woman is 
bewitching. 

Amelia. Oh, this disappointment ! Fly, fly. We shall 
soon meet again to be the more completely happy, — {Weepm 
l»^.)— How am I afflicted, that the sweet enchantment 
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$)tould be thu^dfs»9lv^4 1 PareweU ! — (Emhraees hm») 
•.-Farewell 1 [Ejfii Koenigsmturk. 

Oh ! I could murder the murderer of my happiness* 
Why ju$]t at thU moment? H^t^^ul, accursed accident 1 
— (Ti^roouj herself J 'with a discontented air ^ upon tk^ fpfa^ 
in order to rfsumf tbf i^pfearan^e of indisposition * Aft'f 
a fe'w momtntt^ baif raising bersfif^)*^How\ No one 
comes. Am I to be thus trifled with? — {A pause. )*^ 
Still no ope ? Whom would this not drive mad ? I can 
bear it m> longer. 

- ^ifl#r IiMSLLA, wth a timid hoi* 

Is a. Countess! 

Amelia, — (Enraged.)'^'Wh9t means this? Why docs 
he not come ? 

Isa, I beg pardon, my Lady. It was a misunderstand, 
ing. 

AmeUa,'^{Starss upfront the sofa as i/*ma^.)<— >MisuQ* 
derstanding !— What ?-.-Insuflrcrable I Who is to blame ? 
The wretch who deceived me, may tremble for her fate. 

Isa. It was not my fault, I assure you. Countess. 
Charlotte told me„ and I hastened to inform you. 

Amelia, Charlotte I Call her in. I am but a woman,. 
yet have I strength enough to plunge a dagger in her 
heart, who treated me thus. 

Enter Crahlotte. 

Art thou the wreteh who dared to interrupt my heaven- 
ly 

Isa. Countess I Countess! You foi^get yourself. --i 
{4side.)^Sh& is traofiported beyond all bounds. How 
blind was she not to see th4t Koemgsmark despised her I 
Oh ! I feel well again. 
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Amelia,'^ Aside.) — I no longer know what I say. — {To 
Charlotte.) — Why did you tell Isabella that the Duke 
was coming, when it was not tnie } 

Cbar* Forgive me, my Lady. It was not my fault, 
for Ann told me so. 

Amelia. One throws the blame upon another. Call 
Ann hither. I'll discover the truth in spite of all your 
subterfuges. [Exit Charlotte. 

It cost me pains to steal these moments from the inces. 
sant disturber of my happiness, and shall my wishes be 
counteracted with impunity ? 

Isa. — (Aside.) — It is better to be tortured by this mis* 
take, than by a conviction of his coldness. 



Enter Charlotte and Ann. 

Amelia. So, you are the infamous inventor of this false- 
hood? 

Ann.^Mucb confused.) — My Lady— ?I— I thought 

Amelia. Speak, I command you. Who told you to say 
that the Duke was coming } 

Ann. — ^JFitb increasing confusion. J — No— Nobody 
told me — I — I only heard it from some one. in the anti- 
chamber. 

Amelia. How 1 Nobody told you, and you heard it from 
some one in the antichamber ! Wretch ! What do you 
mean! But you shall not leave this place alive, unless 
you instantly confess the truth. 

Ann, Pardon, my Lady, pardon 1^1 am not to blame. 
At first I refused to do it. 

' Amelia. Refused to do it ? Hal some mystery is lurk, 
ing here. I ascribed this confusion solely to simplicity. 
Girl ! ril have you broken on the wheel| unless you in* 
stantly discover all. 
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ifiiif. Mercy, my Lady, mercy I I will. A man, whom 
I have long known, asked me to do it. 

Amelia. A man asked youl — Isabella, do you under- 
stand this ? 

Ann, At first I refused — indeed I did-— but at last I did 
it to oblige him^ and receive the present which he pro- 
mised. 

Amelia. Present ! I cannot comprehend this I 

Is a. Nor I. 

Ann. I really did not mean to offend you, my Lad)S 
and intended to have mentioned it to you afterwards. 

Amelia. Who is the man? 

Ann. He ha^ been in the service of several gentlemen. 
At present, I believe, he lives with Count Koenigsmark. 

Amelia. Count Koenigsmark I — ^ Aside. J'-^Hzl That 
I could not have supposed. — (To Ann.) — ^Begone I Bring 
the man hither instantly. That is the only way to avoid 
the severe punishment which otherwise awaits you. 

Ann. I believe he is still with your servants, my 
Lady. 

Amelia. Away then, and bring him to me. |[ Exit Ann. 
(To Charlotte) You may now go too. lExii Charlotte. 
Isabella 1 Isabella! What means this dreadful mystery I 
, In vain is every effort which I make to dive into it. 



Enter Ann and Sekvavt. 

Did you instruct this girl to cause a £alse alarm, as if the 

Duke were coming } 
Ser, Yes, honoured Lady. I sue in her behalf. It was 

not her fault. 

Amelia. And why did you bribe her to do this } 
Ser.'-^f Some*wbat alarmed. J — I did not bribe her. I 

only told her, as a joke, that she might do it. She took 
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it in earnesty and, before I could prevent it, slie called 
to the attendants in the next room, '* The Duke is 
comii^.*' 

Amelia, How, shameless fellow I Dare you tell me a 
falsehood 1 You promised her a present, if she did it. 

Ser, Yes— that— that was in joke, too. 

Amelia. In joke 1 Enough I You have betrayed your* 
self. — (Tb Ann.)— Go, till I call you. [Exit Ann. 

lsa.'—'(Aside.J — How will this end ? 
. Amelia. You see that your evasions will not be of any 
service. You are in my power \ and if you mean to save 
yourself, immediately confess at whose instigation you 
bribed the girl to cause a false alarm. 

Ser. As^-I have said — ^my Lady— I meant it— as a 
joke— and nothing more. 

Amelia,'^ Sbe^s bim a full purse.J'-^tc ! I will re- 
ward you, if you will confess the truth. 

Ser. I can say no more. I must maintain what I have 
already stated to your Ladyship. It is— it is the real 
truth. 

Amelia^'^ Holds a dagger In ber oiber band.J-^Mike 
thy choice, 

Ser.'^f Falls on bis knees, y^\ did not think you were 
60 serious— Mercy i It is not a crime. I will confess all* 

Amelia,'^ Aside.) — Base poltroon 1 I am more cou. 
rageous than he, for do I fear this discovery less than he 
my threats \ — (Aloud.J^^ut with the tntth ! 

Ser. I am in the service of Count Koenigsmark. My 
master knew I was acquainted with your maid, and or- 
dered me, for the joke's sake, to make her believe that 
the Duke was coming, in order to create a false alarm in 
the Countess's apartment. 

Amelia. — fAs ;/ j/»if«/</.>-What says he ? 

lia.^Aside-^in a tone of triitmfh.)'^*Tis plain. He 
has imposed upon her* 
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Amelia^ What did you say just now ? 

Ser, The Count ordered me to make your maid be- 
lieve— 

Amelia • What Count ? 

Ser, Count Koenigsmark.^ And as I thought it was 
probably a joke among some young men— I did it with*, 
out any bad intention. 

Amelia,''^{Stufified tviib terror.)"-^ A joke ! 
Joke ! (7a IsabelU.>— Isabell^-tcU me— can any 

one see that I tremble? — { Aloud. }^ At what time did 
the Count order you to do this i 

Ser. At the time Ann called— or, I believe, rather 
sooner. 

Isa.-^fAside-^fatid.y-^lt is beyond a doubt that 
he has imposed upcni her. 

Amelia. Time Ann called !— Rather sooner !— Issu 
bella, am I pale } A chill tremor passed through my 
frame.— At that very time 1 — I cannot understand it.-^ 
No— «ndy^ty if I wepc obliged to understand it in that 
ligh t Oh, Isabella t what horrible ideas are dawn, 

ing in my soulI—Ye^— horrible indeed 1 But — (Rings}^ 
as yet I have not ^uite lost my senses* As yet I feel a 
spark of my former spirit. 



Enter Crarlottk. 

Let the servants come hither.— (7« Isabella.)— Am I 
not generous, Isabella?— CPoi«#f^^ w the Servant and 
the dagger.) — He has plunged thi» into my heart, and in 
return I give him this. — (Throm)s the purse to kim.}-^ 
There ! Take the promised reward for thy odious service* 
Isa. I beseech you, Countess, be on your guard*— * 
f Aside. J-^Sht no longer knows what she says. 
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Vlje Sefvants appear. 

Amelia, Keep this man in close custody. Lock him 
in one of the adjoining rooms, and bring me the key. 
Your lives are answerable for him. 
' Set. My lady — 

Amelia. No harm shall be done to you, and to-morrow 
you shall be released. Rely upon my promise — make no 
opposition — ^and you will, perhaps; be still better re- 
ivarded. ^ [Exeunt all the Ser'uants, 

Isa. — {Aside^'Sur'veying the Countess. ) — She cannot yet 
conceive that he has imposed upon her. *Tis now clear 
that he cannot feel the force of love ; but he shall repent 
that he has thus despised two women. 

Amelia. — (After a short pause. J-^^Tii dark, and mys- 
terious ; but I fear to learn more, lest it should destroy 
me.-^Yet, no. Love was painted in his timid, bashful 
look. Love sparkled in his large majestic eye. Love 
ipoke in every movement of his frame. — As yet he has 
not tasted the intoxicating bliss, but only surmised its na« 
ture, when gentle warm desire rose in his youthful breast. 
As yet he has not assuaged the delicious poison which 
boils throughout the veins by that quick-working anti- 
dote — enjoyment. Will he not, then, glory in the attach- 
ment of a woman, who conquers where she looks? 
Yes.^But how can I account for this perplexing inter- 
ruption } There— there lies the contradiction which will 
rob me of my senses.— ^iJp//j her eyes tvildly around.)'^ 

Isa, — (Aside.) — I will avail myself of her rising fury, 
and excite her to revenge .—C^/ott</.^ — Countess, dare I— 

Amelia. What do you want, Isabella! 

Isa. Much would it grieve me if my suspicion wers 
just*— yet can I perceive it m so. 
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Amelia. Isabella l~>Isabella 1— What suspicion !— I 
had a suspicion too. 

Isa. I should weep, if it were true that, after sacri. 
ficing the sweetest, the divinest charms, which any of our 
sex can boast«-^fter this renunciation of the^ universal 
decorum belonging to our sex — after this unreserved a« 
vowal of every emotion, which glows within your 
bosom— 

Amelia. What do you dare to say t To whom do you 
refer ? 

Isa. If, after all these sacrifices from the loveliest, 
most perfect woman in creation, he should remain cold 
and unfeeling— 'if that, of which the most distant hope 
would have transported thousands were despised — 

Amelia* Girl I What means this bold assertion I Who 
told thee it was possible to despise Amelia's affection? 

Isa. Ohy Countess I Allow me this sympathetic par« 
ticipation of your feelings. Permit me to avow my in* 
dignation when I see your just pride wounded. Since I 
have known what an overflowing, inexhaustible fountain 
of delight your heart contains for him who merits it, I 
have jealously guarded the sanctuary, lest it should be 
profaned by coldness. 

Amelia. Wilt thou drive me mad ) 

Isa. Are you sure that you are so inexpressibly belov- 
ed as you deserve ? Ace you so sure of it, that the con. 
fession of the Count's servant does not weaken your con- 
viction } 

Amelia. Wherefore these daring, insolent questions ? 

Isa. Vou term that insolence, which is but the tender 
anxiety of my. cooler bosom for that treasure, which few 
indeed deserve, but which you would lavish upon an in* 
grate. Believe me, the object, on whom you have be- 
stowed your warm affections, deserves them not. Doea 
the confession of yonder man excite no suspicions \ 
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Amilia. What wotiU you tey ?— I imist own— it 
niight — ^ycs— it might be so. He id«rntc4 tfte— I cort- 
less-^vnd tfandient^ Mat dark susffickms darfcd throsgh 
my brain.--Yon are right*— .'Ti» a«ange— that just whefi 
ht knew he was to pas»a few ntinailes with me, he should, 
as if he wanted to escape the monieats^ which my long- 
ing heart so fervently had panted for— — Ha !-**wcre 
that his intention — were tliat really his intention,*— C/n a 
rapid but dgUrmned^/dc^yy-i'Woiifdi^tstdtfhvmwnA 
self. — But, Isabella, it cannot be. That roving look, 
that enchanting bashfiriness— 

Isa. Bashfiibiess > Are yoo sure ttiat such were his 
sensations ? Did he not rather beti^y confusion aM did*, 
gust } 

Amelia,^ AgrigUed.y^l^omX^l did ttot COMMer 
that.— Yes— 'tis*— *tis not iMpio«si:hi«.-^Confask>ii !-— 
IMsgust !— But why ?-^Artd yet— Oh r what evil spirit 
dicteted those dreadful word& to iSkuX 

Isa. Did he speak with tinwdlty^ or whh cOnfosioti? 
Were his words the stammering. etOiqfaefic^ of raipttirey or 
the cold forced accents of dhgwsn 

Amelia. Ha!^-How the mist dteperses frbrti my 

sight! — Girl I Girl! what a light hast thou spread iii 
my soul ? Oh! — (Hides her f ace. y^ 

Isa. Dear Couatess, I feel no pleasure iiv thus tortur- 
ing you, but your honour^ your welfare, your all was at 
stake* Be not incensed^ when I confess that I saw every 
thing which your blind affection would not suffer you td 
see. I observed you—- 

Amelia, Infamous wretch I How dared*^ 
Isa. Do not be enraged, for I do not deserve it. I 
wished but to see whether you were beloved with the 
same all-defying .affection which marked your conduct 
and mvowals— but| alasl—* 
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Amelia. Finish thy killing words, thou wretch, in 
whom I have too far confided. — Oh God! — I cannot 
breathe. — (Again bides her face, )^ 

ha. — (Aside.) — Ah ! now I pity her; for I know her 
agony.— Ci^/o«<:/.J— -Let these tears declare the sorrow 
which I feel in being obliged to disclose what I would so 
willingly conceal . I observed that the Count, while you 
imagined you were inspiring him with rapture, waited 
with anxious impatience for the moment of departure.—- 
{A pause.) — 

Amelia. Peace ! — Be silent, or I'll murder thee. — Oh ! 
Horrible ! Horrible ! Begone ! Quit my presence I The 
sight of thee is hateful to me. The sight of all mankind 
is hateful to me. Oh, that I could extirpate the whole 
infernal brood ! 

Isa. Dearest Countess—— 

Amelia. Away 1 — For the last time I say to thee — ^be- 
gone I — ^What ! Thou wilt not ? Then shall this dagger*— 
(Wildly grasps the dagger^ and rushes totvards Isabella^ 
*wbo escapes. She stands alone for some moments in dread- 
ful emotion.) — Have I lived to see this! Oh, I could rend 
open every vein to cool the burning torrent of my blood. 
Amelia I Amelia I how art thou fallen 1 — {As she is a- 
bout to strike her face *with her band, she perceives the 
dagger, and starts .) — Ha 1 — (Surveys it 'with frantic 'wild' 
ff£j/.>— Thou art a blessed weapon. Omnipotence is sta. 
tioned on thy murderous point. Thou can'st procure me 
ease.— Not if I employed thee against myself.— No.— 
Such a base common /r^^{V/oo/ 1 am not yet become, but 
thou can'st allay the fury which torments me. A thou- 
sand, thousand times shalt thou be plunged into the cold 
traitor's heart. — ^Then will I gaze with ravishing delight 
upon his streaming blood — ^and from the sight create a 
healing balsam for my wounded soul. — (A pause. — In aA 
altered /o«^.>— Oh, the deceiver l^Jna milder tone, )-^ 

E 
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The deceiver t-*-C/« a moaning voice. }-^}ie did not love 
me— that is certain— He did not love me- — (Sobbing. )— 
Oh I how I could have loved him! But despised I— 
(In a stronger *i;o/Vf J— I>cspised S-^Witb 'violence.)-^ 
Despised!— (/riW/y« J *<?/or^.)— Away with these shame- 
ful tears 1— Let not my eyes drop another while I live.-^ 
Let them learn to feast on blood.— Despised! — Amelia 
</^j^;/^<//— Impossible !— Yet— still— still he has deceived 

jne (Starts as if thunder-struck — iviUness and sensi^ 

bilityare blended in her 'voice. )--lisi\ Stupid creature 

that I am! — Have I been thus long in discovering that 
he loves another! He must love another. 'Tis well.— 
»Tis well. Rage through my brain, thou racking 
thought, and nourish fell revenge. He loves another. 
Oh that I were possessed of an all-annihilating influence, 
that I might spread desolation and ruin through the world I 

He loves another! — But whom ? Whom can he love ? 

Oh, ye invisible powers ! grant «ic for one moment the 
faculty of piercing penetration, that I may dive into this 
mystery, and discover whom— ««;A©»i he loves. — (Pauses, 
and then ivitb frantic futy 'wrings her bands. )'^ln vain ! 
In vain! — My reason is gone — ^all reflection is at an 
end.— But — (Stamps 'violently y^h\xt whom can he 
love ?— I will know.— In spite of my madness, I will 
know.— Isabella !—C/2i«^x.>— Isabella!. 



£«/^r Isabella. 

Isa.'^lStarts on seeing the Countess so much disorder- 
ed-- Jside.)--lisi\ 'Tis as I wished. 

Amelia. What thus affrights thee ? Am I become a 
monster ? — *Tis true I am wild— mad— yes, mad — ^but 
I shall soon be better. — I shall be belter when I see 
blood.— Attend to me, girl,— Thou hast done me a ser- 
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vice. Thou hast opened my eyes. I ought to stab thee 
for it — but be at ease. I have just discovered that ht 
must love another. 'Tis certain — for— despise ! — No one 
can despise Amelia. — That is certain — therefore—do 

you hear ^what was I saying ? 

Isa. You said what I long ago suspected. 
Amelia. Gh, infamous! — Yes — he does love another. 
But whom ? That 1 must learn.— Mark me. If my life 
be sacrificed thereby, I must learn it. Observe, now, 
what I tell you. Observe it, I say.— for all depends up- 
on it— f ^//^ disordered.) — ^What — what was I going 
to say ? 

Isa. I am waiting to hear it. 

Amelia. True— I recollect. You must, by means 
of some other person, employ spies to follow Koenigs- 
mark, to observe his every 'step, to lie at his door all 
night, and to give you a constant account of all his ac. 
tions. But no one must know that I am concerned in 
these investigations. — This very moment you must send 
a faithful observer to observe him throughout the night. I 
must know whether he be gone home, or not— ^nd also— 
also— But you will learn you are wise and penetrat- 
ing.— Manage the matter well. Do you understand me } 
ha. Countess, you shall see with what zeal I will ex- 
ecute your orders. I only b^g that you will now retire to 
rest.— You may— 

Amelia. To rest ! — Yes. When this hand reeks with 
the traitor's blood, I will retire to rest. Leave me. — I 
shall not go to bed to night. — Hold! I had almost for^ 
gotten something. — You must procure me another dag- 
ger, and some poison. — Cowardly creature 1 wh]^ art 
thou alarmed ? Daggers and poison are my only reme. 
dies.— You: must proctor? them, I say.— I will, mean- 
while, sharpen this dagger till day-break. 
Isa. Dearest Countess, a little repose— 

£ 2 
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Amelia, What I— Thou speak'st to me as if I were a 
lunatic, who claimed compassion .-^But perhaps-^ it may 
be so.*— Let me but rave — for it reHeves me.-r-I shall re- 
cover my reason. Away! Do what I have told 

you. — Procure me daggers and poison.— -Away ! — 
Away.— C.y««^j her arm^ and leads ber out,) I feel 

an unknown vigour string my nerves. — Yes. Thus it 
is.— I am forbidden to return to the path of Virtue,— 
Fate is resolved to bar the way. — I am doopfied then to 
be a follower of Vice for ever. — 'Tis well. Be it so.— I 
will fulfil my destiny; for I will be so fell a monster^ 
that whole regions shall be struck with terror. 



Enter Isabella in great haste* 

Isa. Countess! Countess! He is just returned, and 
is gone down the gallery. He must, therefore, be seek* 
ing some one in the palace. 

ifwWiflf.— Ha! Whom can he be seeking ? — Haste ! 

Follow him, and observe where he goes. Wherever he 
stops, try to listen, and observe him. Then bring me 
an immediate account of all you have, learnt.— Quick^ 
lest he escape! — Ay/2C^\'^( Seizes ber arm^ and ivhile 
conducting her to thedoor^ the curtain falls,) 



END OF ACT XII. 
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ACT ly. 



nrougbout this Act the Scene is in a Gallery of the Palace^ 
tobicb adjoins the Duchesses Apartments, 

KoENiGSMA&K and Louisa are discovered. 

Koe, Howl The Duchess is ill, and will not see me ? 

Louisa. She will not see you. But why should I con- 
ceal the truth from you } She is well, but repents that 
she gave you permission to come. 

Koe. Repents! — ^Will not see me! — Oh heavens! All 
my hopes at once destroyed ! 

Louisa. I used every argument to convince her how 
upright were your intentions, how sincere and warm was 
the interest which you took in every thing relative to 
her. 

Koe. You are my friend. You spoke the truth. Ac- 
cept my thanks for this service, and— - 

Louisa. I described to her the horrors of her situation. 
I told her, that you. Count, were the only one here 
who could assist us : but it was all in vain. She constant- 
ly exclaimed, ** No: I cannot see him." 

Koe. Oh! I have not deserved this. How it afflicts 
me ! Go, Louisa— You are my friend — Go, and with tears 
conjure your lady not to mistake me, but to— or — No— 
I will go with you. Come. She has not yet forgotten 
to esteem me. Of that I atn convinced. Come. I will 
bear all the blame— I— {'/Ai//^ii/ toivards the door. Louisa 
intercepts bis passage.) 

Louisa. liOy no f Count. Don't do that. Letme go first, 
to prepare her. Wait a few moments here. iBxit hastily. 

E3 
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Kee.'^iAhouttofollo^herj goes a f em) sups ^ andirre* 
solutely pauses.) — Why do I not follow her ? Am I fear, 
ful lest this devouring flame, which rages through my 
blood— But my heart is pure. Before the countenance 
of the Almighty shall I not stand with greater reverence 
than before her ? I will save her. Without my assist, 
ance she is lost. Therefore, Koenigsmark, be firm and 
resolute, -^f Hastens to the door^ opens it^ and is about to 
rush into the chamber,) 

Sophia. — (From ivithin,) — Hold, Count! Stay where 
you are. 

Koe, — (Stands as if thunder-struck at the doer. J — Ha I 
That is her voice. My resolution is fled ; all my powers 
of mind are crippled. 

Sophia comes from the room . He retires ivitb reverence* 

Sophia. — fMucb affec ted. )'^You ought not to have 
done that, Count. I requested to be left alone.-* 
(Aside) — But why — why — did I come hither > Why— 
f Aloud. )'--Qh ! how much could youliave contributed to 
iny happiness; and how little it would have cost you I 

Koe. Have I deserved that my wishes should be thus 
mistaken ? Can you harbour a bad opinion of my heart ? 

Sophia. Certainly not, Count; but the reason why I 
could not see you — No — you do not know-^I have not a 
bad opinion of you — On the contrary— But I could not 
see you now, becaus e ■ ■ 

Koe. Tell me the dreadful reason. 

Sophia. Why should I not tell it ? I resolved not to 
see you, froma desire of expatiatinga fault with whichmy 
conscience accused me. 

Koe. What fault? If you have been induced by urgent 
circumstances to allow a visit at this hour, how can you 
deduce a motive for self accusation ? Have you forgotten 
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that to-morrow you will be conducted to perpetual im. 
prisonment, unless— 

Sophia, County I have not yet received a coniirmatioa 
of yourtidingSy and therefore cannot give them credit. 

Koe. How 1 Do you doubt my assertion ^ 

Sophia, No, no ; but I cannot yet conceive human na- 
ture to be so depraved . It is, therefore, certainly wrong 
that you should come to me in this way. Leave me, I be. 
seech you. I am resolved to treat the whole account as 
a mistake, and with a calm, untainted conscience await 
the issue. The quick emotions of mortified innocence 
have melted into tears ; and I am now composed. 

Koe, What! will you condemn yourself 1 Will you 
doom yourself to undeserved imprisonment i 

Sophia, It is a sweet idea to suffer with resignation, 
though innocent. 

Koe. And submit to be trampled upon by worthless 
wretches ? 

Sophia, It is a great idea calmly to despise those worth- 
less wretches who trample on me. 

Kof. And shall no revenge pursue these villains, for 
their injustice in torturing the guiltless } 

, Sophia. It is an exalted idea^ to consider the greatest 
injustice as unworthy of revenge. 

Koe» — {Atide^ 'w//^^«/i&«//<ii«.)— Supernatural being I 
Her angelic sentiments inspire my soul with awe.— 
(Ahud, /"^YeSf dear, noble Princess, I acknowledge the 
grandeur of yo\ir sentiments ^ but you will thereby be 
destroyed. 

Sophia • If you can feel the grandeur of these senti. 
ments, feel the still more exalted one of perishing with 
dignified composure. 

Koe, — fAside^ transported,}'^! thank thee, Oh, Crea- 
tor, for having bestowed upon me a mind which can 
boast^ though but io a humble degree, a sympathy with 

£4 
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such a mind. — f Aloud, J — This, too, I comprehend. But 
do not« most perfect of your sex, do not suffer this noble 
generosity to extend so far as to work your own destruc- 
tion. Let not a tender plant, which has budded in such 
heavenly beauty, be destrgyed by the hostile storm. 

Sophia. What means this warmth ? 

Koe. Do not refuse to avail yourself of the eternal 
rights which careful Nature has allowed us all to claim^ 
but more particularly you — peace and happiness. 

Sophia. Leave me, Koenigsmark, leave me. 

Koe. Shall these transcendant charms, granted by Hea. 
ven in the fulness of its bounty, perish in their opening 
bloom ? Shall this rose, worthy of unfading blossoms— 
this rose, intended to be the ornament of* Eden, be 
undermined by that consuming worm affliction, and wi. 
ther in a desert ? 

Sophia. Oh I if my peace be dear to you, do not ad- 
dress me thus. 

Koe. Your peace is dearer to me than any thing. But 
can you say you now possess it ? I will restore it to you. 
I will point out the way, by which you may escape the 
abysses opening all around you, and find again the joys 
which have forsaken you. Lose not the opportunity. 
You must determine jioou or ne'ver. The waters of hap- 
piness spring but once for mortals.— With a rapid tide 
they roll away, and are almost instantly again dried up. 
If we neglect to taste them ere they pass, no power what- 
ever can recal them. Anxious and parched we look 
where late the current ran, and thirst for one delightful 
but departed draught. Oh, dearest Princess ! listen to 
the voice of a youth versed in the pleasures of your earli- 
er years, who saw you despotically sacrificed to cruel 
policy. 

Sophia. Count, I intreat — implore you to cease. I am 
criminal in having even thus long listened to you. 
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Koe, Why so distant towards me ? — Towards me^ who 
feel in every pulsation the consonance of our sympathi- 
sing souls ? — Are we not bound to each other by the tics of 
former, happier days? 

Sophia. — (keeping. J — By my sighs and tears I conjure 
you not to remind me of those days, lest I laiifient what it 
is my duty to endure. *^'- 

Koe. Yes, hapless Princess— lament — I wHl lament 
with you. 'Tis a painful pleasure to recall the shadows 
of departed happiness, in order to spread a friendly gleam 
upon our present sorrows. Oh, memory, thou powerful 
sensation! thou leavest not a nerve throughout rtiy frame 
unstrung. Before my soul flits every former scfene, and 
«very youthful wish. Why should I not recall those 
peaceful days? * 

Sophia, ^^f Much agitated,) — Spare me these tortures. 
Count. 

Koe, — f^ite absorbed in reflection.) — How often did 
we saunter, arm in arm, in your dear mother's gaifden! 
Often, often have we wandered with infantile delight 
through the flowery paths and cooling woods of Elta. Of- 
ten have we innocently played upon the mossy bank of 
the rivulet, which you so much loved. 

Sophia. Koenigsmark 1 you promised to restore iny 
peace of mind, and are destroying it for ever. Oh, cease! 

Koe. — ^'— Our anxious wanderings in search of the flrst 
• scarcely opened violet-— our admiration of the starry hea* 

vens— our confidential intercourse (Much affected)^^ 

Do not these give me some little claim— ? 

Sophia.-^ fTith tremulous utterance.) — Yes— I do not 
deny — ^my heart acknowledges— You see my tears. Do 
not compel me to shed more. 

Koe. Allow me, then, to mention what, with the roost 
fervent wishes for your welfare, I propose to do, in order 
to rescue you. 
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Sopbia. Ohy Heavens I Is it so certain that I shall be 
imprisoned to.morrow? 

Ko0.'^( Significantly, )-^CtrXriTi, Positive f 

Sophia* Tell me, then, how will you save me ? 

K9e» — {With manly resolution. J — I will fly with you, 
dearest Princess. 

Sophia. — (Hastily.) — Oh Heavens I— This .to me!«-« 
Koy Koenigsmark. — I can never be rescued by such 
means. 

Koe. These are the only mean^. Be not alarmed* Your 
liberty is at stake*— perhaps your life. 

Sophia. Away with such a proposition I 

Koe. you will be pent in a prison--4eprived of the sight 
of Heaven — ^incessantly tortured by false reports— and 
coolly murdered by degrees, if you refuse my counsel. 

Sophia. No, Count. The innocence of my heart will 
protect me. They cannot treat me so barbarously. 

Koe. This very innocence will be considered as a crime ; 
and you will be doomed to suffer, because you distin- 
guish yourself like a saint amonga band of demons. The 
blackness of Vice cannot endure the splendour of Virtue. 
By the tears of your good mother, I conjure you to save 
yourself. I pledge my life for the certainty of the Duke's 
intentions. 

Sophia.'^ fin a tone of agony.) — ^What— »what will be- 
come of me ! How am I tortured by contending feeU 
ings!— 

Koe. Oh I let the agony, at this moment raging within 
you, persuade you not to spurn the counsel, which, with 
the solemnity of inspiration, I repeat. I will save you 
from destruction. I will conduct you far from this poU 
sonous atmosphere. — I will . T he wildness of your 

looks cannot subdue my resolution, for my heart is jraised 
and supported by an unknown influence. 

^ophia. Qh^ God I thou seest what I endure* 



^"''^ 
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Kpe* I will conduct you to a distant land, whence you 
may send infonnation of your sufTerings to your affection. 
9te mother^ and conjure her to use her influence with 
your Hoy^l father, that you may return to his paternal 
l>osom, and there find reparation for the evils he inflic. 
ted on you, when he bestowed your hand upon a stran- 
ger, whose conduct robbed you of every comfort, and 
drove you to this last resource. 

S9pbia. My soul shudders at the thought. Count, 
what does the woman deserve, who dares to break the 
bonds of nuptial duty? Koenigsmark, what dreadful 
counsel do you oScr? 

Koe. Bonds of nuptial duty 1 Oh, Princess ! one emo- 
tion of the heart wil) bid defiance to the duty which an« 
nihilates the laws of nature, and imposes upon us the re- 
nunciation of our sweetest sensations ; the duty which 
would by mere forms unite opposites, and dare to couple 
the emblem of Virtue with the shameless front of Vice. 
Oh, no ! I feel-*and have often felt like you— I feel that 
your heart opposes the cold declaration of your lips.-*-— 
And who first devi4t«4 from this nuptial duty? You, or 
your husband ? 

Sophia. — Cif«Vr.)— What do I not feel at this moment! 
Oh ! he has torn open a wound, which-* 

iCoe, Follow, follow my advice. Listen to the warn* 
ing voice of the friend of your youth. Trust yourself 
to my arms. They are strong as the intentions of my 
heart are pure. Fly- with me far from this hated place i 
fly to some peaceful, smiling retreat, where you can calm* 
ly pass your days 'till the storms of Fate are dispersed^^ 
and my assiduous intercessions have prevailed upon your 
Royal father to receive you again to his bosom. • 
. Sophia. Koenigsmark, I believe your intentions to be 
upright, and I feel the horrors of my situation. Yet 
still cap I not follow yqur a^dvice. I must have positive 
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proof of the vile design which you declare to have been 
formed by the Duke. I must have further information. 

Koe. For Heaven's sake, how can you find time for 
this enquiry ? To.morrowyou will be dragged away. Oh» 
Princess ! Princess I I see how you impose upon yourself. 
Alas I when you look back upon your departed happi- 
ness, with the painful repentant conviction that you your, 
self were the destroyer of it— 

Sophia. Why would you make the burden of my mi- 
sery insufferable? I myself perceive, that, if the danger 
be so great y no time is to be lost. Hear, therefore, what 
I have to say. In an hour you shall know my determi. 
nation, as I shall before that time have a certain account 
of every circumstance relative to my situation. 

Koe. Princess I resolve instantly 3 for but a few hours 
are our own. 

Sophia. I cannot. *Till I am fully convinced of the 
dangers which threaten me, I cannot conscientiotfsly ac- 
quiesce in the important step which you press me to take. 

Koe. Ohl how these suspicions hurt me! You will dis. 
miss me, then, with this dreadful vacuity in the heart 
which has been overflowing, without any slender re. 
compence } 

Sophia. What would you I should say or do? I ac. 
knowledge your good intentions— But, oh, leave this gaU 
Icry. It is so near to my apartments— Leave it, I beseech 
you. Has my submissive intreaty no power over you ? 

Koe. Every power— except to make me consent that 
you shall perish. But it is your wish— I go.— Yet, tell 
me in what way you can gain any information at so late 
an hour. 

Sophia. Louisa has written a letter to the minister's 
daughter. I every moment expect her answer, which 
will fix my determination. 

Koe. Tis well. In an hour, tlieni I will be in your 
cabinet. 
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Sopbia. Yes— -But— but— Oh I how ami grieved that 
I must even think of such a thing!— Beware lest any one 
observe you. 

Koe. Fear not that. I will meanwhile make prepara* 
tions that we may escape before day*break ; for I am cer- 
tain as to the result of your enquiries. 

Sophia. Ohl— It were horrible<*— 

Koe •-^f Approaches f tremblingly takes her hand^ and 
kisses it *with ooflr/n^A.)— Farewell . In— -an — hour— • 

Sophia. ^•^(Endea'vours to nvitbdrati) her hand^ *which 
be still holds to bis lips — m)ith dignity.) — I beg, Count 

Koe .•-^{S till holds her band, and gazes at ^^r.)— Once— 
once it was notacrime^-But now— Oh, sacred recollection 
of those blissful days, gone — gone for ever 

Sophia, -^(Extremely agitated. ^-r-Ktlcsiit me. What 
do you mean ? 

Koe. — f Still holding her hand.)'^Oh^ tears! speak the 
almighty language which my tongue denies. 

Sophia. Go. Do not forget yourself .—C^/VA dignity^ 
and in an impressive tone.) — Go, or we shall never meet 
again. 

Koe. — ^As ifa*wakingfrom a dream.) — Heavens! what 
have I done ?— Pardon— In an hour— Pardon — 

{^Exit in ^violent agitation * 

Sophia.-^(Alonef after a short pause. J-^Wh^t has my 
madness uttered ? — He will return I — No. Never, never 
shall he return. Count Koenigsmark 1 Cbunt Koenigs- 
mark! Another word. — (Runs to the side at tvhich be 

departed, and stops.) — Alas! he is gone. Was it a 

crime to listen to him ? His intentions are, doubtless, up. 
right and good. The danger, too, which threatens me. — 
Is it his fault that his interest in my behalf is so warm 
and violent ?— -But- this commotion — this beating heart 
— ^Why, why am I thus treated ?— Has any one a right 
thus to insult and mortify me } I was once happy and 
contented— yet— I wish I had not spoken to him. — I feel 
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his bttrntflg t^ars upon ifty hand. Why did Be w^ep ? — 
(As if unable f dra*Uf her breath.) — I know«-not-^I 
cannot breathe — I feel within my narrow bosom a violent 
devouring firt^ Alarmed*) — Horrible wretch 1 Hide 
thy face, that the world may hot read therein thine in- 
famy. Away ! — Away ! — (As she is tmldly rushing out 

Louisa affears.J^^Htt I ^Who goes thert at this late 

himr? 

Louisa^ I beg pardon, my Lady— 

Sophia. What I -—did yon kare tnt} Were yoa not 
present when the Count was here } 

Louisa. No, honoured Lady. 

Sophia. Did I not order yoa to accompany me i 

Louisa, You gave me no orders. 

Sophia. Did I not tel! yoa that you mast not leave 
the Count and me together } 

Louisa. Indeed, youn^verdid. 

Sophia. Unaccountable t— Then I was here alone with 
Koenigsmark f 

Louisa. Can you be alarmed at that. Princess ? 

Sophia. Why do you gaze at me thus i You seem as if 
you read something on tby brow. 

Louisa. Forgive me, my Lady. I do not know the 
cause, but certainly you do not look as usual. 

Sophia. You think, perhaps, I am not well, because 
I glow and tremble thuS'— But be at ease, good/girl.— 
Was it not bold of Koenigsmark thus to attempt against 
my will to enter my apartment ) 

Louisa. Yes ; but when you consider-^ 

Sophia. I ought not to have forgiven it. He behaved 
ill. Did he not? 

Louisa. Oh, no— certainly not. 

Sophia. How I What do you mean } 

Louisa. No. He did not behave ill. From infancy 
he claimed a right of feeling interested in your welfare. 
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He sees what you suffer. He beholds the dai^r which 

threatens us-with anguish beholds it — and will avert it« 
He is a noble, excellent young man. 

Sopbia.'^{fritb open ferivour,) — Yes, Louisa; you 
are right. I will not misconstrue his intentions. Come 
hither, Louisa. I see you are my friend. Come hither. 

Let me press you to my heart. Yon are a good girl. 
You become every moment more dear to me. I may, 
perhaps, ere long, have greater need of you »*^-'(Clasps 
ber in ber arms,) 

Louisa. Heavens 1 Why do you tremble thus, my 
Lady? 

Sopbia»^^{S tar ting back, terrified, y^H^X Horrible! 
What have I done ? — Avert thy face.— I cannot look at 
thee. 

Louisa. What is the matter ? What is the matter } 

Sopbia. I beseech you — turn from me— or leave me— 
or— stay here— do not follow me.— •(i^fynj *wildly into ber 
room.J'^ 

Louisa. What can she mean ?— I am amazed ; and, 
in spite of her commands, must follow her. {Going.) 

Enter Isabella. 

Isa.'^Asidef as sbe enters.) — ^Thou, too, shalt assist 
in the accomplishment of my revenge. -^^ J loud.) — Miss 
Louisa, stay a momenX.'^(Jside.) — She shall account 
for the unintelligible words which I have Just now 
heard. 

Louisa. Who calls me ? — How I you, Isabella I at so 
late an hour in this part of the palace ? 

Isa. You are mistaken. It is not so very late. 

Louisa. Time, then* must fly swiftly with you. 

Isa. Oh, no. Just the reverse. Time has passed hea- 
vily with me. I have counted the lagging seconds in 
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greater agony than could the wretch upon the wheel. 
My words seem to surprise you<^but mark me, 'Tis not 
yet so late, but that. the fleeting night may lend her last 
dark mantle to cover dreadful — dreadful deeds. Come. 
Let us go into the garden, and enjoy the cool air. 

Louisa, Cool air 1 I do not feel that it is here too hot, 

lsa> Youdon*t1 — Indeedl — Butwhence thisconfused, 
affrighted look ? 

Louisa. And whence your menacing, wild look ? 

Isa. My look menacing and wild I You are mistaken. 
I am quite composed. . 

Louisa. And you are mistaken. I too am quite com- 
posed. 

Isa. Why will you npt take a walk with me in the 
garden } We might haye some confidential conversation. 

Louisa. I did not know that we were in the habit of 
conversing confidentially. I must attend the Duchess. 

Isa. Indeed 1 But tell me — ^why is the Duchess so sor- 
rowful of late ? 

Louisa, Because all around her are happy. 

Isa. I don't understand you. 

Louisa. Nor I you, — I wish you a good night— if you 
can enjoy it. [Exit. 

Isa.'^{Alone.) — How I Impertinent creature ! But thy 
reign shall soon be at an end. — ^What a discovery have I 
made within a few short minutes 1 I could almost fancy 
it a dream. But no— I saw them — I cannot be deceived. 
They love each other more than words can express ; for 
as yet they have not been able to avow their afFection.-— 
Amelia! Amelia I I fear the dreadful tidings will de. 
stroy thee. — But she shall not know all. She must not 
learn that the Duchess is about to escape, because she 
would otherwise be imprisoned for life- to-morrow. No- 
That might allay the fury of her vengeance. I will de- 
scribe what I have seen in terms which shall make her 
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tremble. Silly fool that I have been, to suppose he 
could not love ! How did I feast upon this wretched 
consolation I But now — now 1 — Oh, Amelia ! wert thoa 
my bitterest foe, T would become thy tenderest friend, 
in order to complete my vengeance on the faithless sex. 
There she is. In her furious looks I perceive poniards 
ready for my purpose. 

/ £«/^r Amelia. 

Amelia. Whither did he go ? Where did you see him ? 
I have been every where in search of you. Why did 
you bring me no tidings ? Cold, sluggish beings that you 
are around me ; do you mean to judge of my burning 
eagerness by your sleepy sensationf ? 

/xa.— (ifj;V^.)— Rage on. It suits me. — [Aloud»)^-» 
Here, Countess — here he was — Here he spoke with such 
fire and vehemence— 

Amelia, Here I To whom ? 

Isa, Oh, Countess I he is not a cold traitor. He is— 
he is an abominable traitor. I have beheld with what 
xapture, with what ecstacy his heart flew towards her's, 

Amelia. — {With raging impatience.) — Her'sl Whose ? 
—Whose ? 

Isa* Countess Oh ! how can I force the words 

from my oppressed bosom ! — Countess 1 he can love.— 
He can love as youth never loved before. He can dote 
upon — adore— ^ 

Amelia. Torturing being! who has taught thee the 
art of robbing mortals of their senses ? Whom — whom 
does he love ? 

Isa. Here did I see him, with the glowing marks of 
love unutterable painted in. every look. Here did I 
hear him, while the sounds of indescribable aflfection 
echoed in every word. 

F 
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Amelkt*-^(Walks *uiolentfy towards her,) — Tremble, 
if thou delay'st another moment. Instantly declare ouAd 
was here with him. 
^ Isa. You are determined, then, on knowing it ? Yet, 

if I tell you if I thus at once tear your heart piecemeal 

Countess — ^pardon me — ^my own heart breaks at the 

thought. Wait a few minutes. I would not thus sud- 
denly inflict the deadly wound. 

Amelia, Wretch! wilt thou murder me by slow de- 
grees }^{Seizes A^r.)— ^ow— if thy life be dear to thee 

— ^ut with it 1 

Jsa.—iln a resolute /o«^.J*-Yes ; I will confess the 
trutb, even if you plunge the dagger, which I am pre- 
paring for yourself, a thousand times into the hearts of 
the perfidious pair. 

Amelia, — (Gazes at her for a moment ivitb afionijb^ 
ment.J^Giri \ how hast thou caught a spark of my fire ? 

Isa. Did she but possess a shadow of your worth— did 
she but bear a trace of your perfections— then might I 
conceive it possible that h^ should prefer the reflection 
of beauty to beauty's self. But, as it is ■ Oh, 

Countess ! the blood will boil throughout your veins 
when I declare it.— The Duchess!— 

Amelia. — {Overpo'wered *witb sudden horror,) — Du- 
chess! What said you ?— What ?— Did you speak just 

now ? — ^What — {The nvords die aivay upon her tongue.)-^ 

Isa. Yes, the Duchess. She it was with whom he 
here conversed ; witfi whom he had here a secret assigna- 
tion, for which he so soon left you. She it is on whom 
he dotes — She it is whom he adores . 

Amelia. — fAt once a'wakingfrom her former stupor.)-^ 
Away, away from my sight! Thou art a base impostor. 

Isa. Oh that I were, Countess! Oh that I had not seen 
how with intoxicated looks they hung upon each other ! 
Oh that I had not heard the tones in which they pour- 
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cd forth their enraptured souU!— (7**^ Countess again 
sinks into a state of stupefaction, J—'Jj>Q)ii around you, 
where we are. With whom but her could he conTerst 
here ? Are not those her apartments ? 

Amelia, — {ff^o is sinking to the eartb.)'^Su^pott me-*4. 
Isabella — or I fall — (S*woons,)*-^ 

Isa, — (Supporting her, ) — Countess ! Countess I— What 
have I done I 

Amelia. — (After a pause raises her head. She is fait 
as death J and for afe*w moments looks 'wildly around*)*^ 
Oh, all ye unknown powcrs^—spirits^— angels— demon*-* 
who have any influence over mankind, grant me suffi* 
cient strength to bear this horrible discovery. 

Isa. Countessy yield not so much to these sensa- 
tions. I know others far more worthy of you. Think 
of vengeance. 

Amelia, Ha I— «Thou speak'st comfort to my soul. 
Oirl, low as I am sunk, I will embrace thee for rousing 
the dormant sensations of my soul. — True. Vengeance 
alone can alleviate my torments. Streams of bfood must 
quench the fire which rages in my bosom. Fool that I 
waS| not to suspect that he loved her — not to divine the 
real cause of his confusion when her name was mentiofu 
edl-^Oh, horrible 1 horrible 1 

Isa, Countess, let not despair enter into your mind* 
Onte more I remind you to think of vengeance— Venge- 
ance on the traitor and your rival. 

Amelia, Rival! Oh, had it been any other per- 
son — ^butJi&r—x/J^l— Deceitful hypocritical wretch ! Was 
this thy innocence and virtue — this thy coldness towards 
every one who dared to think thy husband's conduct 
. might justify his hopes ? Yet telt me-— Isabella— is it im- 
possible that you can have been mistaken? Are you sure 
you saw him ?— -Are you sure he was so warm— -so vio- 
lent? 

F a 
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ha. His ardour baffles any description I can attempt. 

Amelia. Nomore, no more! Oh, Koenigsmark, must 
I know that thou art feeling the raptures of Paradise, 
while I am doomed to endure the tortures of Hell ? Isa- 
bella, with mingled shame and fury I confess, this hor- 
rid overpowering discovery will long, long rage with burn- 
ing violence in my bosom.— ^jH>r 'voice gradually fal- 
ters.) — No sighs — no tears can assuage it-— not even the 
perfidious wretch's blood— (ITi/A sudden alarm.) — 
What did I say ? — His blood ! — No, no, no. — (Walks up 
and d<nvn. y^Why yms I born with these devouring, un- 
controulable feelings ? — ^Why was I sent with this fiery 
soul among these icy beings ? Dear Isabella, force 

a tear from my eye. Oh,- 1 would press thee to my 

hearty aud bless thee, if thou couldst cause me to shed 
one single tear. 

Isa, Dearest lady, do you not feel the burning tears 
which at this moment trickle down your cheeks ? But 
check them, I beseech you. Have you foi^otten that 
you are Amelia i Does Amelia seek redress in tears } 
Hear all — then weep if you can. I have learnt still more 
than I have yet related. He means to escape with 
her.— -Right 1 Your astonishment is natural. Within an 
hour he will return, and with her leave this palace for 
ever. Let us hasten to the Duke. 

Amelia. For Heaven's sake, what said you ?-^£scape 1—^ 
Leave the palace for ever I 
Isa. Most positively. 

Amelia.'^iJFitb frantic'violence.J'^fiXAmty then, fu- 
ry of disappointed love. Away with these tears, un- 
worthy of Amelia I Girl, girl, accept my thanks. To 
the Duke instantly! To the Duke — the welcome in- 
strument of vengeance.— What said you ?— When will he 
return? 
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Ua. He agreed to be with her in an hour from their 
last interview. 

Amelia. Then in an hour shall f be fully revenged. 
In an hour the traitor will know what it is to despise 
Amelia. Away to the Duke instantly I S.^xtiint. 



BND OF ACT I 



A C T V. 



Thr»ughdut this Act the Scene Is in the Chamber df the 

Duchess, 

Sophia and Louisa are disco<vered sitting, 

Sophia. Could I but believe you, Louisa; could I 
but think that this was not a treacherous slumber into 
ivhich you are lulling my heart — 

Louisa, Think not so, dearest lady. Surely it cannot 
be blumeable to fly from a land where you never can be 
happy, where Vice sits on the throne, and triumphant- 
ly tramples upon Virtue ; where, after every duty to- 
wards you has been disregarded, plans have been form- 
ed to rob you of liberty — perhaps, of life. Oh, fly, 
unless you wish to become the victim of your barbarous 
husband. Throw yourself into the arms of one, who 
was the upright friend of your early years, and who in 
every respect is worthy of your esteem. 

Sophia, Yes, Louisa, with an unaccountable tremor, 
I confess that your words accord with my sensations. 
But, oh, why do so many contending ideas rack my 
brain ? Louisa, my peace of mind is gone — That inward 
satisfaction with nvyself which I was wont to feel, is 
gone. 

Louisa. Dearest lady, disclose to me all that oppresses 
you. Perhaps my sincere friendship may pour into your 
wounded mind the balm of consolation. 

Sophia, Louisa, you anticipate my wish. Long have 
I wanted to entrust my sorrows to the sympathetic bo- 
som of a friend. , Willingly would I describe the con- 
tending emotions of my mind — itsardent wishes for some 
unknown blessing — its sad yet sweet anxiety — but, Oh ! 
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1 cannot. This strange sensation courses through my 
whole frame, but describe it I cannot. Give me your 
hand, Louisa. Let me recline upon your bosom. I am 
%o much oppressed— 

Louisa, Your sufferings are indeed great. 

Sipbia, Triie, Louisa, Yet, great as they are, I feel 
they all would cease if-— ; 

Louisa. If you would follow the counsel of your 
friend — of Kocnigsmark. 

Sofbia, KoenigsmarkI — My friend! ^Yet true — he 

is my friend. 

Louisa, That he is most certainly. Obey the dictates 
of your heart, and throw yourself into his arms ; for he 
alone can make you happy. 

. Sophia. Right, my Louisa. He alone can make me 
happy. The truth proceeds in such pleasing accents 
from your lips, that you convince me, and fix my reso- 
lution. I feel that with the purest conscience I can ac* 
company him. Nothing shall alter my determination. I 
am firm and immoveable-^f ^i&^ espies Koenigsmark, and 
sinks ivi/h a sbriek upon tbe sofa, Koenigsmark and 
Louisa fly to her assitance.) 

Louisa. Dearest lady, what is the matter? Why arc 
you thus alarmed ? — None but friehds are here. — Alas I 
she has fainted.— Dearest Princess — {Points to Sopbia*i 
heart. J — Count, this heart bleeds for you. Make not a 
bad use of my avowal. — ( Koenigsmark >?tfr/j as if tbun- 
derftruck,) — Compose yourself — I am your friend.— 
( Koenigsmark /«/// at Sophia's side^ takes her bandy and 
kisses it iviih ferfvour,) — Heaven be praised ! She re- 
vives.— Count, I know all, I have spoken in favour of 
your project, because I think it the only one by which 
this heavenly being can be rescued. I leave you. Use 
every persuasion in your power. I know yoU are incapa- 
ble of a bad action, [Exit* 
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Sophia, '-^{Raises her bead ^ and say s^ in a tveak nfotce^) 
Is he still there, Louisa? 

Koe, Your sincerest friend is here. 

Sophia, — (Is alarmed, andivithdraivs her band, )—112l\ 
you still here, Count ! — You have torn my heart — yo\x 
have destroyed my peace of mind. Destroy me also, or 
restore to me that of which you have deprived me. 

Koe. Oh, Providence, assist me at this dreadful mo- 
ment ! 

Sophia.^— (Turns y and gazes at him tvith a look ofsym^ 
pathy and sorroiu.) — Koenigsmark — if I said any thing 
which afflicts you, forget it, and forgive me. My mind 
is so disordered, that I know not what T say or do. 

Koe, Why did the appearance of a friend thus over- 
power you ? 

Sophia, I know not. Our powers often forsake us 
when most wanted . Heaven granted me strength to form 
a resolution, but denied me strength to execute it. 

Koe. And therefore sent me to raise your drooping 
courage. How happy am I, that you are at length con- 
-vinced of your danger," and have determined to avoid it 
by immediate flight 1 I have not been idle. In an hour^ 
or less, all will be ready for our escape. 

Sophia, I should at once have given credit to your 
words, could I have thought my enemies such monsters 
as they are ; but the intelligence gained by Louisa has 
robbed me of the doubt that man could be so infamous.— 
(Rises.) — ^With the firm conviction that the step you 
-propose is such as my conscience will never disapprove, 
I yield, and accompany you.— Support me, Koenigs* 
mark — I am very weak. 

Koe, Compose yourself, dear Princ«ss.— Rely on your 
sincere friend. 

Sophia, Ves, you are my friend. Yes, Koenigsmark, 
in you I place the utmost confidence. Conduct me whi- 
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ther you please : and, oh, if you can ever restore me to 
the bosom of my family, how grateful will I be ! My 
mind harbours not a single doubt. I am ready to accom. 
pany you. 

Koe. May I never be permitted to behold my Princess 
again, if I do not justify this confidence — (His tone and 
manner become gradually more enthusiastic.) — Be not in- 
censed, Almighty Ruler of the world, if I have mur- 
mured against thee in days of sorrow. The extacy of 
this moment would be a sufficient recompence for an eter- 
nity of suffering. Pardon me, dearest Princess : I am 
unable to suppress the swelling rapture of my heart. My 
imagination flies with unfettered pinions to other re- 
gions, and I gaze upon the happy prospect of better days 
till— Oh, Princess! — Oh, my friend!— or — (Appears to 
ban/e forgotten himself ^ but suddenly stops)-''^r am I not 
allowed to call you my friend?— (^// recollection of their 
situation has ^vanished from the minds of both. From the 
eyes of the Duchess beams the ^warmest sympathy. )^^ 

Sophia, Oh, yes. Call me your friend— the name 
-sounds sweetly to my ear. Why should I conceal that 
I am your friend } Why should I deny the pleasing sensa- 
tions which the Creator has implanted in my heart? 
When hand in hand we wandered through cool groves, 
and fragrant meadows — ^then we oftcui called each other 
by that name. Why should we— 

Koe, Why should we not always call each other by 
that name ? 

Sophia. That we will. Let us forget that on the jo- 
cund path of life we met with a gloomy chasm. 

Koe, Yes; we will forgot that for a short time we 
were doomed to exchange this flowery path for a dismal 
desert, where our joys only drooped to bloom with great- 
er beauty, where the sun only withdrew to shine again 
with dpuble lustre. Heaven will be happy in bestowing 
happiness on two beings, whom— 
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Sophia, Whom it evidently formed foreach other. Yes, 
Koeai^smarky we shall be happy. 

Koe. Ohy transporting thought I To pass our days in 
peace, innocence, and sweet retirement, with hearts free 
from the tempest of ungratified passion, and calmly beat- 
ing for each other 1 — (Sophia gazes at bim^ and is lest in 
the idea cf the pleasing prospect be depicts,) — No.thiug 
will then disturb our peace, and our joys will be harm^ 
less as Nature. The first beams of the rising sun will 
wake us from our gentle slumbers; or the rustling of the 
leaves around the arbour in which the swelling moss had 
invited us to repose, and the cool evening had surpris- 
ed us, while gazing with delight upon the landscape beau, 
tified by the setting sun, or upon the murmuring brook 
at our feet— 'till the clear sky lost its reflected colours, 
the sparkling water lost its golden hue, and we, at 

length, familiar with Nature, sunk to soft repose. 

Oh I when the transporting prospect of such a futurity 
appears to me — I lose myself in the beauty of the pic. 
ture.— /'/« ecstacy.) — Oh, my friend, my — ^yes, I once 
called you Sophia.-^Sophki is the name so often repeat- 
ed in former days, which I have been forbidden to ut. 
tcr. — Oh, my Sophia! — {He is unable to say more. The 
recollection of their former life dra'ws their hearts irresis- 
tibly to each other. With sympathetic eagerness and rap^ 
ture they fall into each others* arms,) 

Sppbia.'^{In a faltering 'voice.) — Oh, my Charles I— 
(if/ the moment that^ in their intoxication^ they haife 
tbro7»u their arms round each other^ the Duke, Amelia, 
and Isabella, rush into the room, accompanied by courtiers, 
officers f and guards. Jit t^e dreadful sound of their ap- 
proach, Kott\\gsm?ir\i and ^o^\i\di start from' each other ^ 
iU if thunderstruck.) 

Koe,—(Dra'ws bis stoord.J-^Hsi ! We are betrayed.— 
Heavens! what have I done ?•— (Sophia s*woons.) 
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Duke. Yes, wretch, I have heard all that hjis passed. — 
(Tq ihe guards, )^^Si?ih him, if he will not yield. Stab 
him, I say, and let him die in lingering agony. 

Amelia. — (Passes the guardsy and approaches ICoenigs* 
mark ; then saySf iu such a *way as thai the Duke cannot 
^^ari/,)~-Periidious wretch I this is Amelia's vengeance, 

( Koenigsmark defends himself against the guards ^ figbt~ 
tug *witb the fury of despair till be loses his sfword^ re-' 
cei'ves se*veral njtyounds^ and falls dead on the floor.) 

Amelia, •^( To the Duke in an altered «wwV^.)— You are 
jevengcd. He is dead. — 

{'J deep silence ensues. --'All eyes are fxed upon the dead 
body and the Duchess^ ivbom several servants have been 
in vain endeavouring to bring to herself. Some express 
horror ; others compassion ; but the Countess is the most 
prominent of the group. Since KoQaigsmaiTk fell, she has 
seemed another being. Her eyes are rivetted upon him, 
and the expression of her countenance is horrible. A dreads 
ful stupefaction seems to have seized her *whoU frame.) 

Duke, -^{Interrupting the avaful silence ivith unabated 
fury.) — Unparalleled infamy ! There must be more accom- 
plices in this plot. By Heaven Til dive into the mys- 
tery, and extinguish the recollection of it with streams 
of blood. Where is Louisa ^ That creature must be in 
the secret. Bring her hither. [Exeunt some attendants. 

An Attendant. The Duchess revives. 

Duke. *Tis well. Now thou shalt suffer for thy infi- 
delity — thou viper in my bosom. 

Sophia. — (Opens her eyes, J — Whither have they taken 
him ? Where am I ? 

Duke, Hell and furies ! Dares she enquire after him, 
even in my presence I — Answer me, infamous hypocritei. 

Sophia.'^f Looks at him^ shuddert^ and turns a%uay 
ivith a cry of horror and despair. y^h, God I why didst 
thou ordaia that I should wake i 
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Duke.^^fWttb barbarous deiigbt. )'^You were enquir- 
ing for some one . Look there . — (Points to Koenigsmark-^ 
Sophia sees bim^ and falls upon ^im tvitb a sbnek,)^^ 
Raise her. — (Servants obey.) 

Amelia. — (Js if atvaking from a dream^ nubensbe sees 
tbe Ducbess fall on tbe dead body^ — turns aside, )^^^^&\ 
it is true. They loved each other sincerely. 

Sofbia,-^(Wbom tbe attendants bave raised, leans 
wjer tbe body. J — Dead! — Deadl-^Breakthen, my heart. 
Flow, flow, ye tears. — He is dead ; he is dead.— But, 
no. — Incapable of feeling is my heart — Incapable of weep, 
ing are my eyes-^Dead 1— -Ohi if it were separation for 
ever— how horrible ! . 

Amelia. — (Almost senseless.) — Horrible indeed I Koe- 
nigsmark, how wert thou beloved I 

Louisa rusbes Into tbe room. 

Lottisa.'^( Seizes Sophia's band, and batbes it ivitb 
tears,) — Oh, my unfortunate Lady, what did T advise? 

Sopbia. You here, Louisa I What do you want ? He 
is dead, he is dead. 

Duke. Tear them asunder. 

Sopbia.^Looks at once 'wildly and resolutely at bim.) 
Murderer!— Cruel, barbarous murderer !— I will expose 
thee to the world. I will discover the blackness of thy 
soul, and all the tyrannical arts by which thou destroyest 
those whom thou selectest for thy victims. 

Duke. What mean you by this presumption ?— Have 
you no conscience, harlot ? Drag them both away.— 
(Guards besitate.) — Do you hear ?— (Guards prepare to 

Sopbia.^ Retreats a feix) steps, and addreffes tbe 
Guards nvitb majestic dignity. J-^U you have any regard 
for your unhappy Princess, release me— for a few mi- 
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nutesy and then execute the Duke's commands.-* 
{Guards nuhbdraiv. She turns to the Duke.)—Allow 
me to say a few words. 

Duke. You can have nothing more to say. Go, go.— 
Make no attempt to defend your infamous conduct. 

Sopbia, Infamous conduct ! — Oh, who could have be* 
lieved that I should ever have been obliged — have been 
able to endure this ? — Infamous conduct !— Ah, if you 
knew the consciou stress of rectitude which inhabits this 
bosom — ^but the world will know it, 

Duke, peace! 

Sopbia, Prince, allbw me to proceed. These are my 
last words ; for, part as we may, we shall never meet 
again. I will neither justify nor accuse myself, but will 
speak of myself as I am. The witnesses of this bloody 
scene shall not depart without completely knowing me.. 
They shall not describe their Princess as a criminal, 
when they relate this dreadful tale to their children. 
They shall say she deserved the compassion, not the ab« 
horrence, of the world. 

Duke, I'll hear no mere. Your crimes are manifest. 
Away with her I 

Sopbia. Prince, these are my last words. Even the 
culprit, when at the scaffold, is allowed a last address. 
I ow(i I have acted criminally towards you ; but as 
truly as you are the author of my sufferings, I have acted 
criminally for the first time, and no further than you 
witnessed. 1 was led away by the overpowering sensa- 
tions which a higher Power implanted in my heart.— Oh 
that the commencement of my happiness should have 
been the end of my virtue I — So great is my misery, 
that I cannot even comprehend it to its full extent — for 
I am still alive. Weep not, Louisa : I suffer more than 
youy and yet you see I do not wetp. '^{Scarcely bas sbe 
said this ere sbe bursts into tears. All are silent^ and 
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deefly affected^ txceft the DnkCi *wbo nvbtsfers in tbe 
gars of some officers^ and faints at tbe Ducbess. Tbe 
Countess stands as if petrified, Sophia endeavours to 
proceed nvitb more firmness,) — This young man was ad- 
mitted into my room to day for the first time. Necessity 
compelled me to admit him, for I wished to put myself 
under his protection, finding that I could by no other 
means escape the dangers which surrounded me* 

Duke. — (if«V^.)— What means sl|e ? 

Sophia, Yes. The dangers which suirrounded me ; for 
know, all of you, the Duke, my husband, intended that 
I should tomorrow be cottTcyed to prison— there to re- 
main for life. — ^Thus was innocence to be treated.— (ij// 
are astonisbed,) 

Amelia, Horrible I Horrible ! 

Duke, — (Embarassed,)^^Swt\y you don't believe her. 
—(if murmur of indignation arises, )— Ha ! I am betrayed . 

Sopbia, Duke, it is in vain that you deny your inten- 
tions. They are, doubtless^ known to many in this as- 
sembly. The unfortunate youth was the only person in 
whom I could confide. I have known him from my in- 
fancy, but that — (fTitb tremulous «/r^r<ar»r^)— that— ^/« 
a firm tone,) — ^Why should I be ashamed to own it?— 
That so warm an affection for him glowed in this bosom 
I knew not till now. I have for years struggled against 
it, without knowing its existence. I wished to act towards 
my husband as became his consort — I wished to endure 
my hard lot without complaint, and to overpower the 
seducing sensations of my bosom— but Fate would not 
allow it. I was too weak to contend against a dreadful 
combination of circumstances, some of which are still 
mysterious to me, and will probably ever remain so. 
For a single moment only did error lead me from my duty 
—But Heaven is just. I loved the youth, and must 
therefore undergo a dreadful piuiishment on earth, that 
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I may hereafter be allowed to love him for ever. " • 
Thou only object of my affections^ wherever thoo may'st 
now be— there be happy. We shall soon meet again.—* 
{Tbrouas herself upon the dead body,) 

Duke, Raise the creature. Her intellects are deranged. 
•— ( TTie attendants raise Sophia, tjobo is in a state of in* 
sensibility. Duke./ifr/ii^ to the oJ^cersJ) — Obey my com- 
mand.— (Q^c^r/j^i<i;^ a signal to the soldiers^ taho bind 
the Duchess,) — Be cautious that she may not have it in 
her power to destroy herself. — Away with her to the ci« 
tadel 1 Your lives are answerable for her safety. 

Amelia.— ^(In extreme agitation . ) — Hold , hold ! Prince. 
I beseech you by all that is dear to you — ^revoke your 
order. 

Duke. Countess, it does not become you to interfere 
in my concerns. 

Amelia. On my knees I conjure you— • 

Duke.^To the ^«rf rj— Obey. 

Amelia. By all your hopes— 

Duke. Begone, I say. I am not accustomed to repeat 
my orders .—( Sophia is carried aivay^ homssifoUo'wing . ) 

Amelia. '"-(Rises.) — ^Yon remain inexorable^ then. I 
have lost all influence over you. 'Tis well. I will now 
disclose a secret-'-a dreadful secret, which concerns us 
both. Isabella, come neax'er.-^Jsshellai approaches tvith 
a timid look.}— ^You heard all the first conversation be- 
tween the Count and Duchess.— > Was her intended ,im* 
prisonment the principal subject of it i 

Duke. — (Aside.) — ^What means she ? 

Isa.'^(Embarassed,)-— My Lady— 

Amelia. Your confusion is a sufficient avowal*— yet 
answer me. 

Isa. It was, my Lady ; it was the only subject. 

Amelia. Gracious Heaven t— And why did you con- 
ceal all this from me ?— Wretch, confess the truth. 
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Duke, '^i Aside — I do not comprehend this. 

Isa. I will confess all, my Lady, but not so publicly. 
You cannot wish it. 

Amelia, Here and now will I be informed of all. I no 
longer know what fear is. I have reached the goal of 
my career, and mortal power cannot appal me. Instant, 
ly, therefore, disclose every thing you know on this sub- 
ject. — ^You will not ?— ( To the Duke. J — Prince, this dis- 
covery is of material consequence. Please to command 
the guard— 

Isa, — {Falls on ber knees. y^Pzrdon, Lady^ pardon 1 
I have grossly deceived you, in order to make you the 
instrument of my revenge. ' 

Amelia. Revenge 1 

Duke, How will this end i 

Isa. I loved the Count : he slighted me : and I there- 
fore availed myself of your attachment to ruin him. His 
first conversation with the Duchess did not in the least 
resemble my report to you. The Princess conducted 
herself with that reserve, of which virtue alone is capa. 
ble. — Oh, how dreadfully has my passion misled me I 

Amelia, Eternal Providence I 

Duke, Explain this mystery. 

Amelia. In a few moments you shall fully comprehend 
it. — {To I«abella.>— Rise.. Thou hast been guilty of a 
horrid act. My crimes are great — yet still I feel that 
my heart has been sometimes alive to virtue ; but such 
meanness attaches to thy cijme, that I would not have 
been guilty of it to obtain a ^diadem. My errors. Heaven 
knows, have been caused by uncontrouled passion ; but 
in thy conduct I perceive such cool, deliberate villany, 
that I could almost fancy thou hast nourished this hope- 
less attachment for the sake of committing a crime. 
Thou art an abortion of nature — a base little being. 
Thou hast made me the murderer of a youth, for whom 
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I would a thousand tinj^»vc sacrificed my life— (-i/l 

Duke. Countess, ^i'^HIMv^ ^^^^ ^ 

Amelia. You shall iJfctj^ed immediately — Isabella, 
we shall meet no more:— Go, and every moment feel, in 
the horrors of an accusing conscience, a punishment far 
greater than death.— Go, and pray to Heaven for mercy, 
if thou can'st. — (Adverts her countenance. Isabella //ooim 
ly leases the roomO— Now, Prince, I must say a few 
words to you— such words as you have never heard. 

Duke. Countess, you are quite altered. Retire with 

me. 
Amelia, No. Here— close to this bloody corse— here, 

where I became a murderer, my confession must be 

made. But first let me once more sue in behalf of your 

unfortunate — ^your innocent wife. 

Duke. Innocent!— No mose. All petitions are vain. 

Amelia. Duke, you drove her to despair. You 
spurned her from your heart ; and when she had resolved 
to endure this ha^ treatment without a murmur, you 
resolved to imprjjj^ her-^to paurder her by lingering 

torments. 

Duke.' What 1 Reproaches too ! If you waste another 

word on this subject— 

^ Amelia. Enough 1— Remain inexorable— heap crime 
on crime— and when the measure of guilt is full, wonder 
not if Heaven be inexorable. I shall take another path, 
on which you have not sufficient courage to venture. 

Duke. No more, 1 say. Were not you the instigator of 
all this ? Was not affection for you the cause of my act- 
ing thus ? 

Amelia^ Just Heaven! hear it not. I the instigator of 
this detestable deed !— Have you forgot what I said but 
a few hours ago, when you first discovered your tyran- 
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nical intentions ? Dare not to accuse me of such an act, 
or I will accuse you before a tribunal, whose omnipotence 
defies your despotism.— Thou black, infernal tyrant 1 
, lhfke,»^f Turns /• the rest *witb an asnnished air,)'^ 
She has surely lost her senses. Countesfr-^ 

Amelia.'^ f Interrupting bim nvitb dignified solemnity)'^ 
Prince, the days of my humiliation are past, and banish* 
ed virtue returns to my bosom. With unshackled force 
my renovated soul rises from the abyss of vice. Here, 
before the Eternal Judge, whose omnipresence I feel- 
before your astonished attendants — ^before yourself, 
Duke — I solemnly declare that I abhor you, and the 
abominable dignity to which you raised me— that I have 
long abhorred you— that pride and vanity had in part 
subdued the native greatness of my soul-^but that I have 
long and ardently wished to return to the bosom of 
virtue. 

Duke. Countess, no more, as you fear my displeasure I 

Amelia, Your displeasure! — ^Prince, there are situa. 
tions in which we could laugh, were the world to be 
falling into ruins round us. In this situation am I now. 
The mercy of my Creator is my present care— what, 
therefore, is to me the displeasure of a fellow-creature } 
But the moments are precious, and you must hear what 
I have to say. This unfortunate youth— this sacrifice 
to the dreadful sympathy of several hearts, I loved~^-be« 
yond description loved.— f^// sbeiv signs of the utmost 
astonishment, y^ 

Duke, Unparalleled effrontery 1— Out of my sight, 
abandoned wretch! — But no. By Heaven, this insult 
shall not be borne.— (/T^n/itj up and dotun, and ivbispers 
in the ears of the officers^ lobi/e furiously pointing at the 
Countess,) 



Amtlidi* Y6U pedistpft imagine that I shall fall at yotif 
lUKcS) and im^lote your pardon, at that I shall calmly 
allow you to impfison me.-^You are much mistaken.-* 
I will punish myself by quitting this world. Why 
should I any longer remain in it ? AH that could make 
life valuable to me lies there. 

Duke, Away with her I— Who dares to oppose my 
commands ? 

Amelia. — {Tears herself from the guards^ and rushes 
•with a dagger in her hand fotoards the Duke,) — Prince, 
know you not that in my situation I am terrible ? Yes — I 
could make a world tremble. — ("Duke turns pale, and re" 
treats afetv steps, J-^VLow cowardly are tyrants, when re- 
solute despair rises in opposition to them ! Prince, I re- 
quire no more than to be allowed to drop a tear upon this 
unfortunate, much-loved youth. 

Duke, What I in my presence, wretch ? 
Amelia. A single tear— but a single tear — {Hanging 
o*ver Koenigsmark.)-»Oh, Koenigsmark, my crime is 
horrible, but my contrition is sincere, '^{fTeeps) — 
Duke. I command you to go. 

Amelia. I shall trouble you with but few more words. 
— Prince, the moment will come when the recollection 
of your injured wife will fill your soul with terror — vvhen 
the sight of your injured subjects will be insupportable. 
Your death will be an example to all despots, who, like 
you, trample on the sacred laws of society, and glory in 
their tyranny. 

Duke, — f'To the officers, J-^Y on see that her intellects 
are deranged. Do as I directed. 

Amelia, I have finished. I shall trouble you no 
more. — {Raises her eyes toivards Hea*ven,J^-'EtertiaA 
Judge! I put an end to my pilgrimage, because my 
crimes require it— -because there is nothing in this world 
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which I hope for, or fear, which I love, or hate. To 
thee I consign my t(tv\.'~{Dravu forth a dagger, and 
stait benelf.)—M«Ky—ttetna.\—~<nacy—(Diet-) — 

Dute. Heavens 1— ^Support me — I am not well— — 
Help I — (Siith tMU iht arms tfihe aiundanis. 7bt f»r. 
, lain falls.) 
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^cene.^if Ream hi a imtM Inn.— A Ham it Uard at a Dit' 
tone*. Exttr LandladVi in great btate. 

Lmd. Charles; chariest 

Eater Chakles. 

Cha. Well! What now? 

Land. Where havi: you been hidTOgyouiself again? Go 
to the door. The coach is coming. Shew the passenger* 
into this room, and biing their luggage. — Come — move, I 
My. What ! are you making faces again ? — (Stil Cha.) — 
rit cure you of your idle tricks, I promise you. A lad, 
who lives at an inn, should cdways be brisk and active, or 
when be becomes a landlord, he will be guod for nothing. 
If any thing could persuade me to marry again, it would be 
that I might have some one to keep these creatures in oidtr. 
It falls too heavy on a woman alone. 
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Enter CuAKLEi, ibeavin^ the nwiy to Mrs. Summer and 
Lucy, ivbo are in travelling dresses. 

Lucy, — (Carrying a portmanteau — to Cha.) — Never mind 
this— it is not heavy — but take that box, which my mother 
is carrying. 

Land Your servant, ladies. Yoii are come betimes. 
The coacii very seldom arrives so soon. 

Lucy, We had a merry young coachman, with whom I 
should like to drive through the world. Besides, there were 
but two of us, and we have not much luggage. 

Land, If you mean to dine, ladies, I must beg you to 
wait a little \ for dinner is not ready. 

Mrs, Smw* May I reqi^est you only to let me have a little 
soup? 

Lucy, I am in to hurry. Be so good as to provide for 
my mother. 

Land, Immediately. 

Lucy. And pray let the soup be good. 

Land. The best I have. [Exit. 

Mrs, Sum. Must you always be ordering something ? I 
thougl^t this journey would have taught you wisdom. We 
, have always paid for mure than we have eat. And in our 
circumstances! — 

Lucy. Why, dear mother, we have not yet been in dis- 
tress—— 

Enter Coachman. 

Ha ! Friend, how do you do ? — You want to be paid I sup- 
pose? 
Coacb, Pidn^t I drive an uncommon pace ? 
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husy. You mean by this, I suppose,, that you have de- 
jerved an uncommon payment.— Welly if I had a carriage 
I would hire you. There ! 

Coftch. I thank you» miss. You don^t mean to go any 
forth«r» I suppose ? 

Lucy. Not at present. 

Coach. Your servant, ladies^ . {Ea^t* 

Mn* Sum* I see by his couotmanoe that you have given 
liim too much. 

Lu^, Ought I to have sent him &way dissa/tisiied ? — I am 
sure h^ was very civil to u§.— You always say that I am too 
fond of my own opinion. At ali events I am not too fond 
of my money. 

Mn, Sum. Do not, dear X.ucy, misconstrue what I say. 
I like youii good spirits and generosity $ but they should be 
kept within proper bounds. 

Lucy. I really adpiire this little place, mother. — The 
house above, probably, belongs to the lady, whose com- 
panion I am to be. 

• Mrs. Sum. I am glad you like the. place at which.you are 
destined to reside. 

Lucy. It seems quiet, to be surQ«-4}ut in. that respect it 
will only be like Sunday in a town.-TThe lady has a pleasant 
garden, I understand, and is a good woman.. I shall be 
very comfortable, I dare say. What are you looking at, 
dear mother ? 

Mrsp Sum* Do pot ask me. — ^Happy girU whom no pain- 
ful recollection tortures I«-Alas ! At that time it was other- 
wise. — Nothing is more distressing to me than to enter a9 
inn. 

Lucy, Where is the place, in which you would not be 
uneasy I 

Mrs. Sum. And where the place in which I should not 
find cause to be so?->*Oh Lucy, how different were my 
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sensations, when I travelled with your father— when we en- 
joyed the happiest period of ou* lives, the first years of our 
union. — At that time every thing had to me the charms of 
novelty. — At his side I passed a thousand objects, the mi- 
nutest of which became interesting to me through his genius 
and affection. 

Lucy, I should like to travel, too. 

Mrs, Sum, And when after sultry weather— or a cold 
frosty day, we found ourselves at eve in many a meaner place 
than this, how did we enjoy the humble accommodation, 
while sitting on a wooden bench, and eating our frugal 
meal !— Yes. Then it was otherwise ! 
Lucy Surely it is now time to forget him* 
Mrs, Sum, Do you know what it is to forget ? Dear Lucy, 
you> have (God be thanked) sustained no loss which is irre- 
parable. Since the moment that I was convinced he had 
forsaken me, life had no longer any charms.-«-Despair took 
possession of my soul, and scarcely can I remember my 
situation. 

Lucy, I can only remember that I sat upon your bed and 
wept because you wept. It was in the green chamber, and 
I was more sorry t6 part with that chamber than any other, 
when we were obliged to sell the house. 

Mrs, Sum, You were only seven years old, and could not 
feel what you lost. 

Enter Ann, nmib the soupf Landlady and Charles. 

Ann, Here is the soup, ma^am. 

Mrs^ Sum. I thank you, my dear. Is this your daugh- 
ter? 

Larnt, My step-daughter, ma*am; but as she is honest 
and industrious, I don^t lament that I have no children of 
my own. 
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Mrs, Sum. You are in mourning. 

Land, Yesy for my husband. I lost him about three 
months ago. We had not been married quite three years. 

Mn» Sum, You seem to bear the loss very weU. 

Land, To be sure I doy ma^am. I have very little time 
for weeping and lamentation, — Charles, bring the lady a 
napkin. 

Luey» Whose house is that on the hill ? 

Latul, It belongs to her ladyship— a very worthy charming 
woman. 

Mr/. Sum. I rejoice to hear a neighbour confirm what has 
been reported to us at the distance of many miles. My 
daughter will in future reside here with her. 

Land, I wish you joy, young lady. 

Lucy, I wish she may please me. 

Land, You must have an odd taste if she does not. 
• Lucy, I am glad to hear it, for when I try to accommo- 
date myself to the disposition ^f another, I must feel a real 
regard for the person, or I shall never succeed. 

Land, Well ! Well 1 We shall meet again, and you can 
then tell me whether I have spoken the truth. Every one, 
who bebngs to her ladyship's family, is happy. When my 
daughter is a little older, I intend her to spend a few years 
in her ladyship's service. It will be of use to the girl as long 
as she lives. 

Ann, Oh, when you see her, how you will like her I You 
don't know how anxiously she expects you.-^She is very 
kind to me, too. If you wish to go to the house I'll 
shew you the way. 

Lucy, Before I do that, I must change my dress, and 
have something to eat. 

Ann, Suppose, then, mother, I run up, and tell her la- 
dyship that Miss is arrived ? 

Land, Very right, 
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Mrs, Sum, And say that we will wait upon her imme- 
diately after dinner. [Exit Ann. 

Liind, My daughter is very fond of her ladyship, and she 
deserves every body's love, for she is the best soul in the 
world. She let's the villager's daughters wait upon her 'till 
they understand the business of a servant, and then she finds 
them good places. This is the way in which she has passed 
her time since my lord has been away. It is amazing diat, 
though she is so unhappy, she should be so kind and good. 

Mrs, Sum. Is she not a widow ? 

Land, That God knows. His lordship went away about 
three years ago, and has never been heard of, since— -and 
she loved him beyond every thing. My husband could never 
finish when he began to talk of them— and I say, into the 
bargain, that there never was such a kind-hearted soul in 
the world. Every year, on the day that she saw him for the 
last time, she shuts herself in her room, and woD't admil^ 
any body— nay, whenever sh^ speaks of him, it makes oue 
quite melancholy. 

Mrs, Sum, Unfortunate woman ! 

Land. There's much to be said about it. 

Mrs, Sum, What mean you } 

Land, Out does not wish to mention it. 

Mrs, Sum, I beseech you — 

Land. If you will not betray me, I'll tell you the whole 
history. About eight years since they came to this place 
and bought the estate. Nobody knew who they were.-^He 
was called my lord, and slie my lady. It was said that he 
was an officer who had gained a fortune in foreign service, 
and chose now to live in a retved way. She was then very 
young— not above sixteen years old — and beautiful as an 
angel. 

Lucy, By this account she is now only four-and -twenty. 

Land, Exactly, — but she has had more sorrow than com- 
monly falls to the lot of such young people. — She had a 
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chlJd, which died soon after it was born. Slie buried It in 
the garden, and since his lordship has been absent, she has 
bttilt a hermitage close to it, and fixed upon si place for her 
own grave. My late husband was rather in years, and not 
so soon moved as some folks \ but he never was so happy as 
tvhen he was telling us how happy my lord and lady were 
while they lived together. 

Mn. Sum* My heart pants to meet her. 
• Land, Hear the rest. — People say that his lordship was a 
man of strange principles, for he never went to church — and 
they, who have no religion have no God 5 consequently they ' 
never keep themselves in* any order. — All at once it was said 
that my lord was gone — so he was, and he never returned, 
Mrs, Sum,^ Aside,) — An exact description of my fatel 
Land, ]\iit at the time that twas married and came to this 
inn— it will be three years next Michaelmas — the story was 
^in every body's mouth. — This man knew more than that — 
and that more than his neighbour. In sliort, it v«ras even 
whispered that they had never been married — but you must 
riot betray me. It was said that he was a great man — 
that he had seduced her — and I know not what. — To be 
sure, when a girl does take such a rash step, she is certain 
to repent it as long as she lives. 

Re-enter Anw. 

- Ann, Her ladyship begs you will step to the house imme- 
diately. She will not detain you a moment. She only wishes 
to see you. 

Lucy, It is not proper in this dress. 
Land. Go— pray go. She pays no regard to dress, X 
promise you. 

Lucy, — (Tc Ann.)— Will you accompany me ? 
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^na. With all my heart I 

Mrs. Sum, Lucy, a woid.'^ Leads her aside,) — ^Remem- 
ber my warning. Betray not our rank or misfortunes. Con- 
duct yourself towards her with re^ct. 

Lucy, Leave all to me. My father was a merchant— went 
to America— died there— in consequence of which our cir- 
cumstances leave all to me. I have learnt my lesson » 

you know. — (Aloud,) — ^Would it not be better, if you 
were to take a little rest ? — ^Our landlady will, I am sure, 
shew you a bed-room. 

Land, I have a retired room that will exactly suit you> 
madam .-^fTfl Lucy.) — I wish her ladyship may please you. 

\Exeunt Ami and Lucy. 

Mrs, Sum, My daughter has very great spirits. 

Land Yes, ma^ant— she is yoimg. Her ^irits wiU sink 
some day or other. 

Mrs, Sum. Alas I I fear you are right. 

Land, Come, ma^am. Let me shew you the room. 

{^Exeunt,. 

[The arrival of a carriage is beard soon after ^ and'Fti" 
uando enters in uniform^ foUoFwedhj bis Servant.] 

Ser, Shall I order another chaise, and remove the luggage^ 
sir? 

Fer, No— bring it in.— I shall go no further. 

Ser, No further I You told me, sir — 

fer, I tell you now, that I shall go no fiirthcr. Engage 
a bed-room for me, and take my trunk into, it. — (Ser. goes. 
Fer. *walls to tbe twindotv,) — Do I again behold thee, hea- 
venly scene— do I again behold thee ? — — How quiet is the 
house 1 No window open } How desolate the balcony, where 
we so often sat 1— Ha ! How does this cloister>like appear- 
ance of her dwelling flatter my hopes l<— Thinks she of 
Fernando in her solitude ?— >Has he deserved that she should 
think of hifn ?— — Oh, I feel as if, after the long Joyless 
sleep of death, I was re-animated — so new, so impressive 
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is all around me. — - The trees ^ the fountain — every 
thing! Thus flowed the water, when I (Oh, how many 
thousand times!) gazed at it with her *till both were lost ia 
meditation.— Its noise is melody to me— melody recalling 
past delight. — •— And she ? She will be what she was.— -Yes* 
Stella— thou art not changed — my heart assures me that 
thou art not. — How does it pant to sympathize with thine ! 
—But I will not — I dare not. — I must first collect myself— 
I must convince myself that I am really here— that no dream 
deceives me. For often, awake and on my pillow, has Fancy 
led me from far distant countries to this spot.— Stella t 
Stella ! Feel'st thou not that I am near— that I come' to for- 
get all my cares in thy arms? — —And if thou hoverest 
over me, dear shade of my unhappy luckless wife, forgive 
me ^and forsake me.^-Thou art dead. Let me, therefore 
forget thee. In the arms of an angel let me forget my loss, 

my sorrow, my repentance. 1 am so near her, that in a 

moment^—' — I cannot! I cannot! — I must prepare my- 
self for the ecstatic interview-— or I shall die at her feet. 

Enter Landlady* 

Land. Do you wish for dinner, sir ? 

Fer. Is there any ready ? 

Land, Yes, sir. We only wait for a young lady^ who W 
gone to see her ladyship. 

Fer» Her ladyship is well, I hope ? 

Land, Do you know her, sir ? 

FfT. Some years ago I used to be at the house. How 
fares her husband ? 

Land. God knows. He is gone— no one knows where. 

Fer, Gone! 

Land, Yes. He left the good soul— God forgive, him I 

Fer, She knows how to console herself, I suppose ? 
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Ldtid, Console henelf ! — ^You know very little of her. If 
yon think so.— ^te lives as retired as a nun — and scarcely 
ttoepts ft visit from any one in the neighbourhood. — She' at- 
tends to her own family— instructs the children of the viUagrcy 
and diough every body knows she is unhappy, she is always 
friendly and good humoured. 

Fer, rU call upon her. 

Land, Do, sir. She sometimes invites the curate^s wife— - 
and the bailiiTs wife — and me — ^and talks to us quite fami- 
liariy. To be sure, we take care not to remind her of his lord- 
ship-— but once it did happen, and God knows how we felt 
when she began to speak of him, and to praise him. Why, 
dr, we all cried like sucking babes. 

#>r.— fi^ji^ilf.J— Have I deserved this ? — (Abud,)—li^ve 
you shewn my servant a bed -room ? 

Land, Yes, sir. Charles!— Shew the gentleman his room 

Exit Fcr. 

Enter Lucy andAKS, 

Well, what do you say now ? 

Lucy. She is a charming woman, and I am sure I diall be 
happy with her. She would scarcely allow me to leave her, 
and made me promise that I would return immediately after 
dmner with my mother, and our trunks. 

Land. I knew that would be the case. — Are you ready 
for dinner. Miss ? — A tall handsome officer is arrived since 
you were here — if you are not afraid of him. 

Lucj, Not >n the least.— I like soldiers better than any 
other people. They are no disguise, and you know directly 
whether they are good or bad.-^Is my mother asleep ? 

Land. I don^t know. 

Lucy. Then I must see how she does. [Exit, 
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Enter Charles. 

Land, Charles!— Thert! You have forgotteA the Bait- 
cellars, again-^and look at the glasses.-«-l ought fo break 
th^m against your head, if you were worth as much as they 
cost. 

Enter Fernando. 

Th6 young lady is rettimed. She will come to dlm^r in a 
moment. 

Fer, Who is she ? 

Land, I don*t know She ap|>eaTs to be of a gdod 
family; but poor, and will in fiitute be her ladyship's 
companion. 

Fer. Is she young ? 
. hand. Very young—and sharp as a needle. Her ttiotfier 
is above, too. 

Enter Lucy. 

Lucy, Your servant, sir. 

Fer, I am happy in having s6 fiir a companion at dainer. 
—(Lucy acknowledges the compUnient,)-^lAn6hidy, shall we 
have the pleasure of your society, too ? 

Land, If I sit down one minute, sir, not a soul will stir 
in the house. (Exit a 

Fer, A tete-a-tete, then, it seems. 

Lucy, With a table between us 

Fer, You arc resolved to live in future with her ladyship ? 

Lucy, I must. 
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Fer* I should thiuk that you would not £nd it difficult to 
meet with a companiou who would be more entertaining than 
\tKX ladyship. 

Lucy. I don^t wish it. 

Fer. On your honour? 

Lucy, Six, 1 perceive you are like all your sex. 

Ftr, What do you mean ? 

Lucy, That you are very arrogant. You men think we 
cannot exist but with you— yet I am grown thus old without 
man*s assistance. 

Fer, You have no father, then ? 

Luty, I scarcely remember that I had one.— I was youngs 
when he left his family, and embarked for America. The 
vessel sunk, and he perished. 

Fir. And are you so indifferent 

Lutf, Why should I be otherwise ?-— He did very little for 
joe — ~and though I may pardon him for leaving us, I wish 
not to be my mother, whom sorrow is hurrying to the grave. 

Fer. And you are without assistance — ^without protection ? 
. Lucy, We are — ^what then? — Our property has daily 
grown smaller, but I have daily grown greater^-— and I am 
not afraid of being able to provide for my mother. 

Fer, Your fortitude astonishes me. > 

Lucy, Oh, sir, that is easily gained. Those, who have 
often been upon the brink of ruin, and yet have always 
been preserved, feel confident. 

Fer. Can you not inspire your mother with a portion of 
this confidence ? 

Lucy. Alas I It is she, who has sustained a loss—not I.— 
I thank my father for having given me life, because I am 
happy ; but she — ^who had rested all her happiness on him, 
who had sacrificed to him— every thing— —to be now 
forsaken— deserted— —Oh! It must be horrible!^! have 
as yet lost nothing— and cannot therefore speak properly 
upon the subject. — *- You seem thoughtful, sir? 
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Ftr. Yea. In chu lift every one muM expect to low,— 

(Rising.) — Yet every one may also hope to gain^-Goct 

, support your fortitude! — Ctakti ber band.)— Yon havo 

astoDisbed me. — Oh! How happy — —I too have in tlii* 

world — hope a— j oya — and — 

Luy. What do you mean, »irF 

Ftr, Every thing good. The narmest wiahet for your 
bappbenl [Exit, 

Lktj. An odd man! But he Memi to be of a kind 
diipoHtloD. [£n(. 
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Acr II. 



Scene. — An Apartment in Stella^s House, She is Sscwered^ 

giving Orders to a Servant. 

Siii, Yes, you will find her at the inn. Tell her I am 
waiting for her. 

Ser, My lady she promised to come immediately. 

Siel, But you see she does not come. — Go, and say that 
I expect her mother also. [Exit Ser. 

The girl has gained my regard already. I can scarcely wait 
'till she comes. — What a silly love of novelty is this ! — I am 
a child.— Yet why should I not love?^Much> very much 
does it require to fill the vacuum in this heart 1— Alas, yes. 
—Formerly, when he loved me— when he hung upon my 
neck, his looks filled my whole soul, and — — Oh God of 
Heaven! Inscrutable are thy decrees.— Often when he 
pressed his lips to mine, and with his kisses I inhaled the fire, 
which animated him— often did I raise my tearful eyes to 
thee, and in the fulness of my heart beseech thee to continue 
the bliss thou hadst bestowed. — —-But such was not thy 
will.— C^w^/, for a moment into meditatioft^ then suddenly 
starts f and presses ber bands to ber i&Mr/.J— No, Fernando. 
I meant not to reproach thee. 
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Enter Mrs. Svmmer and Lucy. 

There she is ! — Dear girl, you are now mine. — I thank youi 
madam, for the confidence, with which you entrust this 
treasure to my care. She is an open-hearted girlj I dare be 
sworn. I shall soon learn your freedom, Lucy, 

Mrs, Sum. You feel what I entrust to you. 

SteL — (Afttr a fauie^ in 'which she has surtpeyed Mrs^ 
Sum.) — Pardon me, madam. I am not ignorant of your 
history. I know that I am speaking to persons of a good 
family ; but your appearance has surprised me. Your k)ok 
inspires me with respect and confidence. 

Mrs* Sum. My lady— 

SteL Not a word! — What my heart feels I willingly 
avow. I hear you arc not well. — Be seated,- I beg. 

Mrs. Sum. I am much better than I have been. The 
journey, the pleasant weather, the variety of objects, and the 
pure air of spring, which have often in former days re- 
animated me — all these have had of late such beneficial 
effects, that even the remembrance of past happiness is be* 
come to me a pleasing sensation, and I perceive in my soul 
some faint reflection of those blissful days, which youth and 
love gave birth to. 

SteL Love I Ah ! — How blissful are the first days of love ! 
—No, golden age, thou art not past. — Each heart acknow- 
ledges thy presence at the moment that it f^els the power of 
love. 

Mrs. Sum. — (taking her hand.J-^Kow nobly thought T 
How true I ' ■ "^ 
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Stel. Your countenance glows like the countenance of an 
angel. The colour spreads upon your cheeks. 

Mrs, Sum, Oh t And roy heart 1 — How does it beat ! 
How does^it fly -^wards your's. 

Stel. You, ^ fix), have loved, then. Thank Heaven I 
have at length found a being, who can understand me, who 
will pity me. *Till now, all have beheld my sorrows with 
indifference — you, I am sure will not.— Is it my fault that 
I possess a heart susceptible and constant ? What have I not 
done ? What have I not essayed ? But in vain. My heart 
pants for that object — and for that object only — for nothing 
else in this wide world. — Oh ! The object of affection is a 
world. 

Mrs, Sum. They who love bear a Heaven in their 
tx>soms. 

Stel, Truel True !— You remind me of him again. I see 
him rising, when in company, to look for me. I see him 
running across the fields to throw himself into my arms at 
the garden-door. I see him drive from the door, yet fancy 
him at my side. — ^How well do I remember when I sat in the 
arbour, and felt sure that wherever he might be, visible or 
invisible, he watched with tenderness my every action! I 
felt that the waving of my feather had more attraction to 
him than all the eyes, which sparkled in a ball-room, and 
that all the music he might hear was but an accompaniment 
to the everlasting song of his heart : << Stella ! Stella t How 
do I love thee r' 

Lucy, Can one person love another so much ? 

Stel. Yes, Lucy — but, why have I at once entered on this 
subject ? — Perhaps because it is roy favourite subject, and 
like a child I feel happy while dwelling on it — like a child, 
which hides itself in a corner, and calls to you that you may 
look for it. — How completely is the heart filled, when we 
think ourselves neglected, and positively determine to re< 
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nounce the traitor. With what imagined strength of mind 
we enter again into his presence ! How do our bosoms heave 
with the triumphant thought, and how completely is our 
resolution overcome by a single look— a single pressure of 
the hand ! 

Mrs, Sum. How happy must you be in feeling thus the 
sweet delights of pure affection ! 

SteL I am. The distress and misery of a thousand years 
are not a sufficient compensation for the bliss, which the first 
looks of love — the trembling frame— the faultering voice— 
the* soft approach— the yielding sigh — the fiery kiss-— the 
embrace of ccstacy— — But, madam, you are not well. 

Mrs. Sum. Men ! Men ! 

SteL They make us happy and miserable. They fill our 
hearts with sweet presages of delight. What new unknown 
sensations swell our souls, when their impetuous passion first 
assails our nerves ! — How often has my frame trembled, nay 
almost been convulsed when with an ungovernable flood of 
tears he poured the sorrows of a world upon my bosom ! — I 
intreated him, for Heaven^s sake, to spare himself and me, 
but in vain. The flames, which raged within him, spread 
to me, and found their way even to my very marrow. Thus 
I became from head to foot all heart, all sensibility. Where 
can I go ? Point out to/ne a place where one, who suits the 
description I hive given, can breathe freely. 

Mrs. Sum, We place confidence in man. When under 
the influence of passion he deceives himself. Is it wonderful, 
then, that he deceives our sex ? 

Stel. Madam, a thought darts across my mind. — We will 
be to each other what men ought to have been to us. We 
will live together, and share each other's fate. — Your hand! 
—From this moment I will not allow you to leave me. 

C 
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Lucy, That nerer can be. 

SteL Why not, Lucy? 

Mrs, Sum. My daughter feels*— 

SteL Not that I confer any obligatioDy I hope.— Hear 
me, and then feel i??hat an obligation you confer on me hf 
staying. — Oh, I must not be left alone. I have done every 
thing. I have bought poultry, deer and dogs. I teach the 
little girls of the village to knit and sew, merely that I 
may not be left in solitude — that I may see some living crea* 
ture near me.-— And when on a sweet chearful morning 
some deity seems kindly to remove the load of sorrow from 
my heart — ^when I awake at ease, behold my blooming 
garden enlivened by the sun, and feel myself ready for the 

occupations of the day then, then am I blest indeed. 

—I walk and inhale the wholesome breeze— I give orders 
and directions in my household — and in the freedom of my 
heart I loudly thank the Almighty for the happy hours he 
grants me. 

Mrs, Sum. Your ladyship is right. Employment and 
beneficence are the only compensation to a heart, which feels 
the pangs of luckless love. 

SteL Compensation !— No. Some comfort they may be- 
something instead of what is lost, but not an equivalent* 
Where can she find a compensation, who has lost the object 
of her affection ? — Often, when I walk in my garden, and 
wander from one idea to another, calling to mind the happy 
scenes of past delight, and anticipating future joy— suddenly 
it occurs tome that I am alone.— In vain I stretch forth my 
arms — in vain pour forth the plaints of love 'till I think that 
I must almost draw the moon from Heaven. — Still I remain 
alone— -no voice replies to me. — and the stars smiJe coldly on 
my woe. — ^Thcn, suddenly I see before mc— the grave of 
my infant • 
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Mrs. Sum, You have been a mother, then f 

Stel, I have. Oh God, didst thou allow me too to&el thia 
transport only that the bitter loss might make vak still more 
wretched ?—— When a bare-footed child meets me in my 
walk, kisses its hand, and rivets its large eyes upon me—* 
the sight pierces to my heart. " So tall," I think, " would 
my Amelia have been.** With mournful afFection I clasp 
k in my arms, kiss it a hundred times.— My heart is op- 
pressed-*-the tears gush down my cheeks-— and I fly. 

Lucy, But you surely have escaped much trouble. 

Std, Trouble! — (Smiles^ and lays her band on Lucy*s 
shoulder,)--^ A mother knows not the meaning of that word, 
—My infant died. To describe my sensations is impossible* 
Wonderful it is that the shock did not at once destroy me.— • 
The rose-bud was broken— >it lay at my feet— I stood petri« 
iied — ^my bosom was marble — I felt no pain— I knew no 
what had happened. — My maid raised the child, pressed it to 
her heart, and suddenly exclaimed : << It lives.** — I fell 
upon her neck, clasped her in my arms, and shed a flood of 

tears upon the child but, oh, she had deceived herself 

It was dead. She laid it on the earth, and I fell near it in 
all the horrors of despair. [I'bro'ws herself upon a sofa, 

Mrs, Sum, Withdraw your thoughts from the sad scene. 

SteL No. It is well for me that my heart can unburthen 
Itself, that I can disclose to a sympathising soul what has sa 
long oppressed me.— Let me continue to speak of him, who 

was to me every thing, who you shall see his portrait. 

•— I have always thought the features an index of the mind. 

Lmy, I am curious to see the portrait. 

Stel, — (Opens her cabinet and leads tbem i»r)— There 
it is! 

Mrs, Sum, — (Aside*) — Gracious God I 
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St el. The likeness is strong, but his countenance was far, 
far more expressive. This forehead, these black eyes, this 

brown hair but oh, the painter could not express that 

look of kindness and affection, which animated all his fea-> 
tures.^My heart alone can feel it. 

Lucy. My lady, I am astonished. 

SteL At what? 

Lucy. I dined at the inn to-day with an officer, who very 
much resembles this picture. ——Oh, 1*11 bet my life it is 
himself. 

SteL To-day ! You are mistaken, you are mistaken. 

Lucy, Indeed I am not. To be sure the officer was older 
—browner — more sun- burnt. — It is he, it is he, I am 
sure. 

St el. — (Rings the bell.) — Lucy, my heart will break. I 
must away, this instant. 

Lucy. That will hardly be proper, I think. 

^tel. Proper ! Oh my heart ! 



Enter a Servant. 



William, run to the inn. You will find an officer there 
who must — ^who is — Lucy, tell him — He must come 
hither. 

Lucy. Did you know his lordship? 

Ser. As well as I know myself. 

Lucy. Go, then, to the Inn, where you will find an officer, 
who very much resembles his picture. See whether I am 
deceived. — I could swear it Is himself. 

Stel. Tell him to come hither instantly. — (Exit Ser.) — 
Oh that the meeting were over !— Oh that I had him in 
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these— but no— you are mistaken — It is impossible.— Allow 
me to retire, dear friends, allow me to retire. 

[IFalks into her cabinet and shuts the door* 

Lucy. What is the matter? You are quite pale, dear 
mother. 

Mrs, Sum. This is the last day of my life. — ^My heart 
cannot bear the shock.— All, all at once ! 

Lucy, Merciful Heavens ! 

Mrs, Sum. The husband — the portrait— the expected 

much-loved husband is — /»y husband — and your fa- 
ther. 

Lucy. Mother ? Best of mothei*s ! 

Mrs. Sum, And he is arrived — will clasp her in his arms, 
ere a few minutes have elapsed. — Lucy, we must be- 
gone. 

Lucy. Wherever and whenever you please. 

Mrs. Sum, Instantly. 

Lucy. Come, then, into the garden. I'll run, in the 
mean time, to see whether the coach is gone. If not, 
while they are lost in happiness, we can depart unper- 
ceived. 

Mrs. Sum. Yes, while they are folded in each other's 
arms. — Oh that I at the same moment, should be obliged to 
fly — to fly for ever 

£/?/^r Servant. 

Ser. This way, my lord. Have you forgotten your 
cabinet ? Oh, l»ow happy will my mistress be ! 

[Fernando lualks across 'without perceiving Mrs. Sum. and 
Lucy.] 

Mrs. Sum. 'Tis he ! 'Tis he ! I am lost. 

^Rushes out, foUonioedby Lucy. 

END OP ACT 11, 
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ACT in. 



Sccne«-*i^j in the last. Exter Stella aid Fernamdo* 

Sul. He is returned. — Look at him, ye Walls. — He is re- 
turucd, —( Apj^rcncbes the picture of a Fenus.) — Look at hiniy 
goddess, iicw often have I paced this apartment weeping and 
utti ling my complaints to thee 1~ He is returned. Scarcely can 
I give credit to my senses. — Dearest ! Dearest ? You have 
bvcn long absent — but you are returned. — (Presses him to 
her bosom,) — Nothing will I feel — nothing will I hear— • 
nothing will I know, but that you are returned. 

Per. Stella 1 Much-loved Stc\\%\^ Falls on her neck.)^ 
God of Heaven, thou dost allow me to shed tears again. 

SieL Thou only comfort of my soul I 

Fer, Oh Stella, let me again inhale thy breath,— that 
breath more sweet and more refreshing than the zephyrs of 
the spring. 

SteL Dear Fernando 1 

Fer, Breathe into this longing agitated bosom, new love, 
new bliss, new ecstacy. — (Presses his iips to her^s luitb 
fervour). 

Std. Best of men 1 

Fer, Heavenly banquet! Here, where thou breath^sf, 
every object seems delighted and delighting. What villain 
could reflect upon thy firm affection and fidelity— and not 
feel bound to this spot for ever ? 
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SteL Dear enthusiast! 

Fer» Thou know'st not What the dew of Heaven is to the 
thirsty pilgrim, who returns from that sad dreary wilder- 
ness, the world, to thy embrace. 

SteL And do you know, Fernando, what the poof shep- 
herd feelr., when he again beholds his strayed, his long-lost 
heep? 

Fer,^(FaUs at herfeet.)^Uy Stella ! 

Stel, Rise, dear Fernando. I cannot see you kneel. 

Per, Why not ?— Why should I not bend the knee while 
my heart bows before thee, thou pattern of every thing 
amiable and good ? 

SteL You are returned.— This is all I can say — all I know 
—all I feel. 

Fer. I feel as if the first moments of our happiness were 
again present. I hold thee in my arms — I inhale from thy 
lips the certainty of thy affection — I am lost in testacy } 
and wonder whether I am asleep or awake. 

SteL Dear Fernando, I perceive you are not become more 
sedate than you used to be. 

Fer. God forbid that 6n this occasion I should be more 
sedate t — But believe me, Stella, these moments of delight 
make me what I ought to be— they inspire me with piety. 
I can pray, for I am happy. 

SteL Heaven forgive you for being thus fickle, yet thus 
faithful ! When I hear your voice, I think again that this 
is my Fernando, who loves no one in the world but me.. 

Fer, And when I sec thy mild blue eyes — ^when I gaze at 
them even *till I lose myself, I think that during all the 
time I have been absent, no other object has attracted thek 
regard. 

SteL You are not mbtaken. 

Fir. Indeed! 

C4^ 
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Stel. Had any one attracted my regard » I would confess 
it. Did I not during the first days of our attachment, 
confess to you all the little impressions which had been made 
upon my heart ! — And was I not on that account more dear 
to you ? 
. Fer, Thou angel » 

SteL Why do you gaze thus at me ? Sorrow, I fear, has 
bleached my cheeks. 

Fer. My rose ! — My blooming flower !— -Stella !— Why 
do you shake your head ? 

SteL How strange that we can love you thus— that yne 
feel so unwilling to charge you with the sorrows which you 
cause! 

Fer, — (Laying his band upon ber bead,)'-^Yl2LVt they made 
your hair grey, Stella ? — No. The same auburn locks that 
I so often have admired. — (Draixu tbe comb from ber bair^^ 
itfallsf and flo^s gracefully over ber jboulders,) 

SteL Mischievous creature ! 

Fer.-^ Entangling his fingers in ber i&^V.^— -Rinaldo in his 
former chains ! 

Enter a Servant, 

Ser, My lady ! 

SteL What do you want ? Why this cold suUen look ? 
You know such looks are death to me, when I am pleased. 

Ser. And ye^, my lady the two strangers are deter- 

mined to leave the honise immediately. 

SteL Leave the house ! Why ? 
• Ser, That Heaven knows. I saw the daughter run to 
the inn, return, and speak to her mother.— I made further 
enquiries, and found they had ordered a post-chaise, in con- 
sequence of the coach having proceeded, I spoke to them-— 
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they begged tliat I would be kind enough to convey their 
trunks away secretly, and wished a thousand blessings might 
be showered upon your ladyship. 

Ter, Is that the lady, who arrived to-day with her daugh- 
ter ? 

SteL It is. I wished to take the daughter into my service 
—and likewise to have given her mother an asylum. — How 
unfortunate that they should just now — 

Fer. What can be their reason for departing thus sud- 
denly ? 

SteL Heaven knows.— I cannot, will not think about it. 
T am sorry that they leave me — though I have you — though 
I have you again, my dear Fernando. — Speak to them, 
dearest — ^speak to them immediately, and endeavour to de- 
tain them. Go, Henry — persuade them to come hither. 

'-"(Exit Ser. J — Tell her she shall be at liberty to live as she 
pleases in every respect. — I will expect you in the arbour, • 
dear Fernando. — Come, soon.—- The nightingales sing in 
our garden as in former times. 

Fer, Thou sweet enchantress ! 

SteL — (Hanging on him,) — You will cjme soon. 

Fer, Immediately. [Exit SteL 

Angels of Heaven ! — How her presence animates and cheers 
me 1 — Scarcely do I know myself.^Every thing, which op- 
pressed my bosom is removed. Every care, every tormenting 
recollection, every sad anticipation— — all, all are removed. 
— But will they no -more return ?— Never. While I behold 
my Stella, never — ^while I see her smile, never— while I clasp 
her in my arms, never, never^ never ! 
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Enter Steward. 

Ste*w,^ Joyfully.) — ^Arc yon really returned, dear mas- 
ter ? — Let me kiss your hand, 

fer,'-(fFithdra'uiug.) — I am returned. 

Stnv. Thank Heaven, thank Heaven ! 

Ffr, Art thou happy? 

SUnv, My wife is still alive — I have two children--4nd roy 
master is returned. Can I be otherwise than happy I 

Fer, How hast thou managed my affairs ? 

Steiv, I am ready to lay my accounts before you imme- 
diately, my lord. — You will be astonished when you sec 
how much the estate is improved.-^May I ask how you have 
fared? 

fer. Peace!— Shall I tell thee all?— But yes, thou dost 
deserve it, grey-headed accomplice of my follies and my 
guilt. 

Stenv. Happy is it for me that you are not the captain of 
a band of robbers j for were you to commandy there is no* 
thing which I would not do. 

Fer, Thou shalt know all. 

Stew. Your wife? Your daughter ? 

Fer, I have not been able to find them. I dared not Ten« 
ture into the town, but 1 know from certain authority that 
my wife some time since placed confidence in a false friend, 
a merchant, who obtained from her the whole property which 
I left, by promising a larger interest than it yielded, and 
then absconded with the amount. Under the pretence of 
retiring into the country, she has disappeared, and perhaps 
procures a scanty subsistence by her own and her daughter^ 
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labour. Thou know'st she had fortitude enough to under- 
take this. 

Ste<w. Well ! — Were I not so happy at home with my 
wife and children, I should envy you your travels.— Do you 
mean to rtiuain with us now, my lord ? 

FcT. I do. 

Ste«w, You can never be so happy elsewhere* 

Fer. Oh that I could forget those days — those days for 
ever past— 

Sieijj, Which were sometimes gay— and sometimes gloomy. 
I well remember when your lordship first beheld my former 
mistress. You loved her almost to adoration-^courted her 
society— and were eager to be rid of liberty. 

Fer. Sweet happy days ! 

Stenv, I remember too, when she was brought to bed of 
a daughter, that she at the same time lost a considerable 
portion of her cheerfulness and beauty. 

Fer, No more, I prithee. 

StetAJ, I remember that your lordship then began to look 
around you — that you found the angel, who is my present 
mistress — that you contended against the scruples of your 
conscience — ^and at length found yourself obliged to make the 
cue or the other miserable. How convenient it was that an 
opportunity of selling your estates occurred! — You left 
your home, your wife, your child, and flew hither with a 
sweet being, who was ignorant of the world and suspected 
no deceit. • 

Fir. It seems thou art as talkative a moralist as ever. 

Sie^w, Your lordship taught mc to be so. Did you not 
entrust me with all the secrets of your conscience f — When 
you wished to leave this place (I know not whether prompted 
by a wish to find your wife and daughter, or by the hope of 
banishing the melancholy which hung upon your spirits), I 
was the person that assisted you in the plan. 
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* Fer, Thus far I have been patient. No more ! 

Ste^\ Stay with us now, and all will yet be well. {^Exitm 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser, Mrs. Summer ! 

Fer. Shew her the way. [Exit, Sen 

This woman makes me sad before I see her. No hap- 
piness is in this world complete. The daughter's fortitude 
has disordered me. What will the mother's lamentations do f 

Enter Mrs, Summer. 

(AsUe,)^^Oh God ! And even her features must remind 
me of my guilt.— Heart, heart ! If It be in thy power to feel 
thus — ^why hast thou not power to pardon what is past ?— 
The shadow of Cecilia's form I— — But, alas! where do 
I not behold that form ? — Inventive fancy brings it each 
moment to my view. — (i^/p«i/.)— Madam— — 

Mrs, Sum, What are your commands, my Lord ? 

Fer, I wish you to remain with my Stella. — Be seated. 

Mrs, Sum, The sight of the wretched is a burden to the 
happy — and to the wretched the sight of the happy is a still 
greaterbiirden. 

Fer. I do not understand you. — Can you have mistaken 
Stella ? She is all goodness and affection. 

Mrs, Sum, My Lord, it is my wish to depart — I must de- 
part. Believe me, I have reasons for my conduct. I be- 
seech you let me go. 

Fer, — (Aside,) — That voice! That foi-m! — {Aloud,) — 
Madam. — (7«r»/ a*way,) — By heavens, it is my wife.— 
(Aloud. ) — I beg pardon — I [ Exit. 

Mrs* Sum, He recognized me. I thank thee, heaven, for 
arming me with, strength at such a moment. Am I the 
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forsaken ruined Cecilia — I who can bear a shock like this 
with calmness and with fortitude ? Eternal Providence, how 
kind art thou ! All that thou takest from us thou keep'st in 
store^ till we shall most require it. 

Re-enter Fernando 

Fer, — (Aside,) — She has not recognized mt.^^(Ahtid»y^ 
I beseech you, madam, I conjure you to open your heart to 
me. 

Mrs, Sum, Then should I be obliged to tell the story of 
my woes, and how can you be prepared for sorrow on a day 
■which restores to you all the joys of life. No, my Lord. 
Allow me to go. 

Fer, I beseech you. 

Mrs, Sum, I would willingly spare myself as well as you ; 
for the recollection of past happiness always enhances pre- 
sent grief. 

Fer, You have not always been unhappy, then ? 

Mrs, Sum. No — or I should not now be so completely 
wretched. — (After a pause iviib more composure,) — The 
days of my youth were jocund and delightful, I know not 
what it was in me, which attracted the attention of your sex, 
but many were eager to obtain my affection. For some of 
them I felt friendship and regard j but there was not among 
them one, with whom I thought I could pass through life. 
Amusements courted me on every side — one day seemed with 
a friendly air to greet another j — and yet I felt the want of 
something. When I looked further into life — when I 
thought of the joys and sorrows which await us mortals, I 
could not but wish for a husband, who would accompany 
me through the vicissitudes of the world, who, in return for 
my unbounded love, would become in my age a friend and 
protector— a substitute for those parents whom I had left 
for him. 
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Fer. Proceed, madam. 

3fr/. Sum. And I saw this man— I saw him, on whom 
during the first days of our acquaintance I founded all my 
hopes. The livelineM of his disposition seemed to be united 
with such goodness of heart, that mine lay open to him. I 
bestowed on him my friendship — ^and oh, in how short a 
time, my love.— -God of heaven \ When he rested his head 
upon my bosom, how did he seem to thank thee for the bliss, 
which he enjoyed in his Cecilia ? — How often did he fly from 
the bustle of the world to me, and vow I was his only conk* 
fort and delight ! 

Fer, What could disturb so sweet an union ? 

Mrs, Sum. Nothing is durable in this world.*-He loved 
me, I am certain, as sincerely as I loved him. There was a 
time when he studied nothing but my happiness. Oh I The 
first years of our union were most blissful. If, now and 
then, any thing disagreeable occurred, it was but transitory. 
I knew not what a real evil was. — Alas } My husband led 
me on this flowery path that he might at last leave me in a 
dreadful desert, alone and unprotected. 

Fer.^-C Who gradually becomes more embarrassed.y^HoyiX 
Were not his sentiments what you had expected them to be ^ 

Mrs, Sum. Can we know what dwells in the heart of man ? 
—I observed not that he grew— what name shall I give it ?— 
Indifference it was not. He loved me still— but my affec- 
tion was not a sufiicient recompence. I at length discovered 
this. I found that I perhaps was only sharing his regard 
with some rival.— It was not in my nature to suppress thi^.— « 
I reproached him with it. 

Fer. What could he urge against the accusation ? 

Mrs. Sum. Nothing — but he forsook me. — To describe 
my sensations is impossible. All my hopes at once destroyed 
•—all, at the very moment that I thought to reap my har- 
vest.— 'Forsaken !—AbaiMloned I— All the supports of the 
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human mind, affection, confidence, rank, daily increasing 
fortune, the prospect of a numerous well-provided family- 
all fell together, and I was left to weep with the unfor* 
tunate pledge of our affection.— Mournful dejection 8uc« 
ceeded this raging agony. I could no longer shed a tear. 
My heart was transfixed with despair, and sunk htto torpid 
despondency. The misfortunes, which swallowed the rem* 
nant of my fortune I heeded not— —'till I at last— 

Fer. The villain I 

Mrs, Sum^'-^-C Suppressing ber l^rtr/.>— No. He is not 
a villain — I pity the man, who is the slave of a female. 

Fer, Madam! 

Mrs. Sum**— (Assuming a tone of raillery in order to con* 
ceal ber emotion,)—'! look upon him as a prisoner. He say^ 
«* Yes," and " It is so," whenever we are pleased to make 
an observation. He is drawn from his own sphere into 
cur's, with which he has nothing in common. He deceives 
himself for some time, and woe be to us, if he ever open his 
eyes. — I could unfortunately be no more than an honest 
housewife, who attended to all his wishes, and endeavoured 
in every respect to please him— who devoted all her time to 
her child and household— and whose mind was often so much 
occupied by these, that she could not be an entertaining 
companion.— With his lively genius he must, of course, 
have found my society dull and insipid. 1 acquit him. He 
is not guilty. 

Fer.-^ Falls at ber feet. )—nt\&\ He is! 

Mrs. Sum. — (Sinks <witb a flood of tears into bis arms.)'— 
My Fernando. 

Fer. Cecilia ! — My wife ! 

Cecilia,— ^Hunting anvay,) — No. Not your wife.— — 
My heart fails me. — (Again falling on bis neck.) — Fernando! 
—Be thou what thou may'st— allow a wretched woman ta 
shed these tears upon thy bosom. — Support me for thb single 
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momenty-^then leave mc for ever. — I am not your wife.— • 
Do not spurn me from you. 

Fer, Oh God! — Cecilia! — Do I feel thy tears upon my 
cheek ?— Do I feel thy heart beat against my bosom !— Spare 
me> spare me. 

Cec, I require no more than this one moment.-— Allow me 
to relieve my hear t ■■ I shall then be stronger-— and will 
leave you for ever. 

Fer, Sooner will I lose my life than thee. 

Cec* I shall see you again, but not in this world. Vou 
belong to another. I cannot deprive her of you. — —Open, 
open to my view, oh heaven, that I may catch a glimpse of 
that, which can alone console me at this dreadful moment. 

Fer.''^(Sei%€S her bandy gaxes at her ^ and clasps her agmn 
in his arms,) — I have found thee again. -^Nothing, nothing 
in the world shall part us. 

Cec, Yes. You have found what you never sought. 

Fer, Say not that, Cecilia. — I have sought thee, thou 
forsaken angel. Even in the arms of Stella, peace was a 
stranger to my bosom. Every thing reminded me of thee, 
and of ray daughter. — Gracious heaven \ What bliss awaits 
jne! — Was that lovely creature whom I saw to-day my 

Lucy ? 1 have sought you in every quarter, Cecilia. 

Three years have I been thus employed. When I reached 
our former abode, I found it, alas ! altered, and in the pos- 
session of a stranger. The way in which you lost your pro- 
perty is also known to ir.e. Your departure from our former 
home was a dagger to my heart. Finding all search ineffec- 
tual, and being weary of my life, I entered into the service 
of a foreign power, and lenfr my aid to crush the dying free- 
dom of the noble Corsicans. After a long and wonderous 
pilgrimage, I determined to come hither— and here thou 
see'st me on thy bosom, dearest, best of wives. 
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Enter Lucy. 

Oh, my daughter ! 

Lucy. Dear good father— if you be again my father. 

Fer, Forever! 

Cec. And Stella ? 

Fer. Dispatch is necessary. — Unfortunate woman !— 
Why, Lucy, why did we not this morning recognize each 
other ? My heart beats —-—you know how much I was agi- 
tated when I left you. Oh, had we known each other then, 
what unbounded misery had Stella escaped !— But we will 
begone. — FIl tell her you are resolved on departure, and 
will not distress her by taking leave. Go to the Inn, Lucy, 
and let a chaise be instantly prepared. The servant shall 
bring my portmanteau after -you. — Be at hand, my dear 
Cecilia. — And you, my daughter— when you have given the 
• necessary orders, come back, and wait for me in the saloon. 
I wDl escape by saying that I mean to accompany you as far 
as the inn, see you safely begin your journey, and pay for 
the chaise. — Poor soul ! In spite of all thy goodness, I am 
about to deceive thee.—- 

Cec. Go ! — — Hear me, Fernando. 

Fer. No more ! — ' — Do as I have directed. We will go 
as soon as possible. ^Exeunt Cec. and Lucy. 

Go !— And whither shall we go ? — •— A dagger would end 
this complicated agony, and plunge me into that torpor, for 
which I now would give every thing.— Ha ! Let me call to 
mind the day when with self-sufficient strength I stood be- 
fore the wxetch who wanted to cast off the burden of exist- 

D 
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Mice. — How happy was I then — how miKrable nowl 

Oh had I made this discovery but one hour sootier, I bad 
been saved. — I should never haveagaln brheld my Stella — I 
should have convinced myself chat in four years she had for* 

gotten me> and mourned her 1o»s no longer. But now! 

How shall I appear before her? What shall I say to her? 

_ Oh t How heavy does my guilt fall on me ! Both 

the dear angels have I forsaken, and when I find them both 
again— —I am forsaken by myself. — Horrible I— Oh my 
heart, my heart ! \Exit. 
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ACJ IV. 



Scene— il Hermitage in Stella's Garden, Stella is 

seated in it, 

SteL Thy appearance is inviting, more inviting than 
usual, dear spot in which I hoped so soon to be interred.—- 
Yet to me thou no longer hast attractions.— >I wish to live, 
and shudder at the sight of thee. Alas ! How often when 
Fancy has been busy, have I buried my head and bosom in 
the mantle of death, and cheerfully stept into the grave, 
which I had prepared within thy moss- clad walls. How 
often have I wished, that here corruption, like a darling 
child, might suck my overflowing tortured breast, and end 
my being in a happy dream. — Yet now -^— the sun shines 
on me again—every thing around is happy, gay, and ani- 
mated.— And why?-^He ts returned. At his approach 
creation seems to me a worid of testacy. I feel another being, 
Ob, I will drink lif« from his lips.— Transports indescribable 
await me in his arms.— Fernando t— He comes. Hark *— 
No.— Not yet. — — Here shall he find me— close to my rose- 
tree— and before my altar. — ^This bud 1*11 pluck for him 

and then 1*11 lead him to this arbour .-r-It was well that 

I made it> narrow as it is, large enough for two persons.— 
Htn my book was wont to lie— here stood my v^riting-de»k 

D » 
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—Away! Away! — I have no room but for Fernando. — 
Would that he were here ! Ha I— My wish is gratified.— 
He comes. 

Enter Fernando. 

Where have you loitered, dearest ? — I have been long 
alone.*— fil«jir/0«j/)>.^— Why so grave ? 

/>r. The women have disordered me.— The mother 
pleases me, but she will not stay, nor will she give a reason 
for departi&g. Let her go, Stella. 

SteU If she cannot be prevailed upon, I will not attempt 
to detain her against her inclination. — I do not now want 
society, foT'-^( Hanging upon bis «fr>^— you are returned, 
Fernando— I Itold you in my arms. 

JFer. Compose yourself, dear Stella. 

Stel, Let me weep.— Oh that this day were over !— -All 
my limbs still tremble. Such joy^*-such transport ! — So un- 
expected—ail at once !«»My Fernando returned 1— Even yet 
I dare not trust my senses. 

Fer.^ Aside,) — Wretch that I am— to leave this angel ? 
'^Ahud.) — My dearest Stella 

SteL That is my beloved Femando^s well-known voice.^* 
Stella ! Stella !— You know how much I always liked to hear 
you speak my name. — Stella !— No one can utter it like you. 
—The very soul of love is in the tone. — How lively in my 
mind is the recollection of the day, when I first heard yeu 
call me Stella — ^wheu I first felt that all my happiness de- 
pended upon you. 

Fer Happiness ! 

1^/^/. Yes. Surely you would not take into account the 
melancholy hours which have been my lot during yoUr ab- 
sence. — Think not of them, Fernando.— From the moment 
that I first beheld you, every sensation of my soul was 
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altejied. Do you remember the afternoon that yon came 
into my uncle's garden^ as he and I were sitting under the 
tiee beliiiid the suramer-house ? 

/rr.— fil/i^^J—She will break my heajt. (Akud.) 

I well remember sty my Stella. 

Stel, I know not whether you observed that you had 
caught my attention insttatly.— I, however^ perceived tli9t 
your eyes wer« in search of nie.-^-Oh Fernando !— Then my 
uncle proposed music. You took a violin, and while yon 
played, I gaaed intently at you. I examined every feature 
of this face— and during an unexpected pause-^you raised 
your eyes. They met mine ->*How I biu^ed, as I turned 
aside. You noticed it, Fernando ; for from that time I 
felt your looks. ' I observed that, to my uncle's grett sur- 
prise, you often made mistakes. Each of them pierced to 
my heart. It was the sweetest confusion which I ever felt. 
For all the wealth of the Indies I could not agaM9L have looked 
at you. To relieve my palpitating bosom I withdrew. 

Fer, Your description is exact even to the minutest cir-. 
cumstance. — (Aside,) — Unfortunate memory ! 

Stel, I myself am often astonished that my recollection of 
every thing respecting you should be so lively and correct.—- 
I well remember when you were wandering in search of me 
through the serpentine walk. My friend, whom you knew 
before I ever saw you, leaned on your arm. She called 
Stella ! — You repeated it. — Scarcely had you spoken, ere I 
recognized your voice.— You soon found me — you took me 
by the hand. — I know not which of us was most confused .-r-« 
We saw into each odier's hearts— and from that monwnt 
—my dear Charlotte discovenxl it, ami told me on the 
very evening that I had gained the affection of Fernando. 
— — — What bliss have I since felt in my Femando's 
arms,— Oh that Charlotte could be a witness of my ecstacy I 

I>3 
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— She. was a good girl, and shed many a tear when I was 
ill— when I was love-sick. How I wished that she might 
have accompanied me, when for your sake I bade adieu to 
every thing which had been dear to roe. 

Fer, Every thing which had been dear to you I 

SteL Does that expression surprise you ? Is it not true ?— 
Can you imagine, when it proceeds from Stella's lips, that it 
is a reproach? For your sake I have done little — —-not 
enough.— I can never do enough for you. 

fer. Indeed ! Was it, then, a trifle to forsake the uncle 
who loved you as a father loves his only child*— who had so 
often held you in his arms — whose will had ever been your 
will ? — ^Was it a trifle to renounce his fortune and estates— 
to quit for ever the place of your nativity— the companions 
of 

SteU No more, I beseech you. What were all these com- 
pared to your affection ? — ^What enjoyment could I have 
derived from them, if my Fernando had been absent ?— I 
own that when alone I often wondered why I might not 
retain the comforts to which I was accustomed without losing 
you. For what reason, I was wont to think, are we 
obliged to fly ? Has my uncle refused to bestow my hand 
upon him ?— No.— For what reason, then, must we fly ?— 
But I soon found excuses enough for you.— For j^w /—Oh, 
I could never be in want of an excuse.— Suppose it were a 
whim, I used to say — suppose it were gratifying to him thus 
secretly to snatch the prize ^-— or suppose it were his pride 
to possess the girl without a dowry ?— You may imagine 
that my pride was not a little interested in forming the best 
conclusion— so you were acquitted. 

Frr,— C4/^<^J— I can bear no more. 
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Enter Ann. 

A$in. I beg pardon, my Lord — but I am sent in search of 
yon. Ail the luggage is fastened to the chaise, and after 
ordering us to be as quick as possible, you make it wait. 

SteL Go, Fernando— pay for the chaise — see them drive 
from the inn — ^and return. 

Ann. Don't you go with the ladies, my Lord ? Your ser- 
vant brought your portmanteau. 

'SteU This is some mistake. 

¥er. Of course. — Listen not to the girl. 

Ahn* To be sure .it seems curious that your Lordship 
should leave my lady, to go with a person whom you never 
saw *till to-day at dinner. But I must own your Lordship 
squeezed her hand rather tenderly when you left her. 

SteL — (Embarrassed.) — Fernando ! 

Fer. Why attend to this cjiild ? 

Ann. I assure you, my lady^ that all I say is true. His 
portmanteau is fastened to the chaise, and he means to go 
with the ladies. I was determined that your ladyship should 
know he was going. 

fer. Going! Whither? 

SteU Leave us, Ann. \Exit Ann. 

Relieve me fix>m this horrible uncertainty. I have no fears 

—yet has this girl distressed me. Fernando I — —You 

;5Te agitated. — I am your Stella. 

Fer, — (^wrns and seizes ber band,y-^Th.ou art my Stella. 

SteL You alarm me, Fernando. How wild are your 
X)k8 ! 

Fer. Stella, I am a villain — a cowardly villain. The 

^ht of thee unmans me.— I am resolved to fly. I have not 

D4 
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sufficient resolution to plunge the steel into thy heavt^-but I 
am base enough to poison thee. 

SieL For heaven*s sake — 

Fer. — (Ireffiblingf and in a Une rf desperatton.y-^Th^t I 
may not see thy agonies-*-that I may not hear thy groan»— 
I wiU fly. 

SuL I can no more— f /r sinlifrgf and Uaus m bim.) 

Ffr. Stella— my beloved Stella, whom I hold in my aima 
-^hon> who art to me erery thmg^^^H^kh cMdetermma- 
tion.J—'l will forsake thee. 

SuL — (Smiling, and almost li/ilest,)'^Me \ 

Fer. — (Gnashing bis /r^i^.,^— Thee— with the woman and 
the girl who were here. 

SieL It grows ■ daric— 

Fer. And this woman is my wife.— (^^/r/* starts, gazes at 
himt and lets ber arms sink.J-^And this girl is my daughter. 
Stella I — (Perceives that she has s^wnedJ-^t^l^^Ctn- 
ifejs ber to a /ri7/.>-*Help ! Help I 

Enter Cecilia and Luct. 

Behold — behold thfa angel.— She is no more. — Help.— 
(*Ibey endeavour to atuake her,) 

Lucy. She revives. 

Fer, — (Looking keenly at tbem,) — ^Through thee ! Through 
thee 1 [Rushes out, 

StcL Who f Who ?—fJ?iV/«^.;— Where is he }'-(Sinks 
back and gazes at Cec. and Lucy J — I thank — I thank you. 
Who are you ? 

Cec, Compose yourself. 

5*^^/. Ha ! — You I — Are you not gone ? — Heavens ! Who 

told me Who are you ? Who are you ? — (Seizing Cc- 

cilia^s band, )^-Oh 1 I can bear no more. 

Cec. Angel ! Let me press you to my heart. 
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SUi, Tell me^or deeply it lies buried in my soul— 4eII 
Me«*^Te you — 

Cec» I am — I am Femando'*s wife. 
SteL-^C Starts «^0 — And I \-^Walh to and Jro with a 
disordered mien.) 

Cec. Come to your chamber. 

SteL My chamber ! Of what do you remind rae ?— Hor- 
rible ! Horrible ! — Are these the trees which I planted and 
reared ?•— Why is every thing become at once thus strange 
to me ? — Abandoned !-*-Lost| lost for ever I — Oh Fernando, 
Fernando ! 
Cec, Go, Lucy— -seek your father. 
Stel. For heaven's sake, no ! Have compassion on me.— - 
Let him not come. — ^Withdraw* I beg. — Father '.—Husband I 
Cec. Dearest lady ! 

SieL Ha ! — Do you pity me ? Can you thus clasp me in 
your arms ?— No, bo, no.— Leave me^-^Spurn me.— ("Ar/// . 
0« Cecilia's tteci.J^^Yet grant me a single moment."— I shall 
not long trouble you.-^My heart ! My heart 1 
Lucy, She needs repose. 

Stel, I cannot look at you. — I have embittered your ex- 
istence—I have robbed you of every thing — I have made 
you most wretched, while I was most happy^n his arms, 
oh, how happy ! — (Sinks on ber knees,) — Can you forgive 
me? 
Cec. Rise, nse,^^(Sbe and Lucy endeaivour to raise her.) 
Stel, No. Here will I kneel, weep and implore forgive-* 
ness of you and the All-merciful. Forgive me— forgive me 
'-'(Springs from the ground.) — Oh, forgive and console me.' 
—I am not guilty. — — Thou didst give him to me, holy 
God ot Heaven. I kept him as thy choicest gift. — O leave 
me. My heart will break. 
Cec, Unhappy innocent i 
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I 

Sieh I read in your eyes and on your lips the words oF 
Heaven. — Support me — — You forgive me— you feel howr \ 

wretched I am ! ', 

I 

Of. Sister, revive — revive, I do beseech you. Believe 
me, Stella, he who implanted in our hearts feelings which 
often make us wretched, can also assist us with consolation. 

SteL Oh! let me die in your arms. 
* Cec, Come with me, I beseech you. 

SteL (After a fame starts 'wildly from her.) — Leave me, 
all of you — leave me, I say. — — A world of horror and 
confusion rushes into my soul, and fills it with unutterable 

pangs.— It is impossible — it is impossible! Thus at 

once ! — It cannot be borne. (Stands anuhile <witb dotun- 

cast eyes — then looks around — esfies Cec. and Lucj~^utters a 
hud shrieky and rushes out of the hermitage,) 

Cec, Follow her, Lucy, and attend to her. — (Exit Lucy,) 
Almighty God ! look down upon thy children, surrounded 
by distress and horror. — My sufferings have taught me much. ' 
Grant me strength, and if the knot cannot be loosed — do 
not<.i.K)h I do not tear it asunder. 
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Scene.— -Stella^s cabinet^ into luhicb the moon shims, Sht 
is discotuered nvitb Fernando*s portrait befin ber, and is 
on tbe point of cutting it from tbe frame, 

Stel. Surround me, pitchy darkness — shroud me and guide 
me, for I know not which way I direct my steps. — — I 
must begone — — into the wide world. — But whither— alas, 
whither ? — I feel as if I were banished from creation.— No 
more shall I wander where the silver moon-beams tip the 
waving summits of my pines. No more shall I wander 
where the awe-inspiring shade surrounds the tomb of my be- 
loved Amelia. — No : I must away, far from the place which 
contains all the treasures of my life — every transporting re- 
collection. — And thou, my hermitage, in which I have so 
often prayed, so often wept, in which I hoped my spirit 
after death would have enjoyed the past — from thee too I 
am banished. — Banished 1 — — Thank Heaven, I am be- 
come callous — my brain is seared-^I cannot comprehend the 
dread idea, banishment— or surely I should be distracted.— 
—Alas! — What dizziness is this! — Farewell! — Farewell I 
-—Never, never to be seen again ! — ^The sensation inspired 
by this thought is as if death were creeping through my veins. 
Never to be seen again I — Let me begone. — (Seizes tbe por- 
trait,) — And shall I leave thee behind me ^'^(^akesa knife 
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and begins to cut the picture from the frame.y-^\i that I 
were incapable of reflection— that in torpid slumber I could 
resign my being— but it may not be.— I am doomed to feel 
all the horrors of an outcast. — Oh Fernando, — ^ums the 
portrait to'wards the moon,) — ^when first thou didst behold mp, 
and my heart sprung forth to meet thee> didst thou not feel 
confident of thy affection and fidelity ? Didst thou not feel 
what a sanctuary unclosed itselfy when my heart was opened 
to thee ?— And yet thou didst not start with horror-— thou 
didst not fall-^thou didst not fly. Thou couldst for pastime 
pluck those flowers, my mnocence, ny happiness, my life, 
tear them with heedless hand, and scatter them upon the 
earth. — Oh Fernando, Fernando, couldst thou do this?— 
Could such rank villainy dwell in thy heart ?— Thou hadst 
a wife and daughter — I was free — roy soul was pure as Is 
the morning in the month of May. — All, all my hopes 
were centered in Fernando. — (Gazing at the portrait, y^^ 
How grand, yet how complacent! — ^That was the look, 
which hurried me into the abyss of misery. — — I hate 
thee. — Away I — Villain I — Seducer!-— This to thy heart !-^ 
(She is about to push the knife through the picture.) — Fernan- 
do ! — Turns aw^ry. J— Fernando ! — (The knife drops from her 
bandy and she sinks into a chair *with a flood oftears.y^^Bt^ 
loved of ray soul 1 — ^Never, never I 



Enter a Servant. 

Ser» My lady, the horses are at the garden-door, accord- 
ing to your orders. The clothes are packed, and every thing 
is ready. 

SteL The portrait! — fServ. taker the knife , cuts the pic- 
ture from the frame and roils it.)'^HeK is money. 
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Ser. But why? 

SteU (Pauses anvbikf then loots, ^wildly round.) — Away 1 
away. [^Exeunt* 

[Scene changes to another apartment » Enter Fernando.] 

Fer, Leave me, leave me. — Again these horrors over- 
power my weak attempts at meditation and reflection. — I 
camiot think. — — Every thing aronnd me wears a cold 
and dreary aspect. — Ha! — What want you? Am I not 
naore wretched than you ?— *What do you require of me ? 
— - — (Breathes njoiih deadly, J^-Korron increase on every 
side. — (Strikes bis forehead.) — How will this end? No hope, 
no consolation ! — The three best creatures on this earth- 
miserable through me«— miserable without me — alas, still 
more miserable with me.-^Could I complain — could I de- 
spair — could I implore forgiveness — could I enjoy one 
hpurof hope, lie at their feet, and taste the I llss of sym- 
pathy — — Where are they ? Thou, Stella, art stretched 
upon the cold earth— thy eyes are raised towards Heaven, 
and, in a feeble voice, I hear thee say : *' What sin. Oh 
God, had I committed, that thy arm is thus stretched forth 
agftkist me }• How had I offended thee, that thou didst guide 
this villain to my arms !'*— Cecilia I my wife ! my unhappy, 
much- wronged wife!— My daughter, too!— All, all de- 
stroyed by -my base conduct. — Each has a claim upon me, 
and I — — in vain ! Deep, unfathomable is the abyss.— 
Stella, of what have I robbed thee — or rather — of what 
have I robbed thee not, thoU angel ?— There'*s madness in 
the recoUection— why, then, am I thus cool ? 'Tis well. — 
(Takes a pistol from the teWf . J— I'll be prepared for every 
tkiTig,— (Loads it,) 
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Enter Cecilia. 



Cec. My dear husbsiid^ what have you resolved upon ?— 
(Sees the pistols.) — You seem to be ready for the journey.— 
(Fer. lays the loaded pistols again on the table, J^Yqvl seem 
too, more composed^ Fernando. May we have a little con- 
versation ? ' 

Fer, What want you, my dear wife ? 
XVr. Call me not by that name 'till you have heard me. 
We are all at present lost in confusion. I have suffered much, 
and have learnt to be determined. Do you understand. me» 
Fernando ? 

Fer, I hear you. 

Cec, Mark me, then. I am bvt a woman — an unfortu- 
nate woman, but resolution dwells within my breast.«-Fer- 
nando, — I am resolved. — I will leave you. 

Fer. Cecilia! 

Cec. Be not surprized that I come hither to declare this. 
Think you that no one can take leave, when determined to 
forsake the object of affection ? 

Fer, Cecilia! 

Cec. I make no accusation, and think not that I sacri£ce 
too much. Hitherto I have lamented the loss of my hus« 
band } a loss which I could not repair. I have found him 
again — his presence re-anunatesme, and inspires me with new 
vigour. Fernando, I feel that my affection for you is not. 
selfish. It is not the passion of a lover who would sacrifice 
^ery thing to gain the object of her wishes. Fernando, my 
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heart beats for you aloue — it beats with the sensation of a 
wife, who from affection is able to sacrifice her affection. 

Fer, Never 1 Never! 

'Cec* Why thus agitated ? . 

Fer, Thy words ^re daggers to my heart. 
Cec, You shall be happy. I have a daughter, and in you 
—a friend. We will separate, yet not be parted. I will 
live at a distance from you, and yet be a witness of your 
comforts. I will be your confidante, into whose bosom you 
shall pour all your joys and sorrows. Your letters shall be 
my very life, and mine shall be to you a pleasing visit- 
Thus shall you remain mine, without being separated from 
Stella. We will love £ach other, and ever feel an interest in 
each other''s welfare.-— Give me your hand on this, Fernando. 

Fer, If this be a jest, it is too cruel, if the reverse, it is 
inconceivable. — — But be it as it may, I will suppose you 
serious. What you say is grateful to your feelings, but you 
are not aware, Cecilia, that you deceive yourself, when you 
think you can allay the torments of your heart, by this 
dazzling, fancied consolation .^-No, my wife, thou art mine, 
and mine thou shalt remain. — Why say any more ? Why 
need I state the reasons 1 I will be faithful to thee, or may 
I — 

Cec, And Stella? — (Fer. starts and 'walks to and fro nmth 
^fls/if/ptfij.J—i- Who deceives himself now? Who attempts 
to deaden his pain by fancied consolation ?-— Yes, you men 
know yourselves. 

Fer, Cecilia, talk not thus. Stella is unfortunate, and is 
doomed to lead a wretched life far from you and me. l^t 
her go— and spare me. 

Cec, Retirement, I nmst own, would well suit her heart, 
and it would be some consolation to her, when she reflected 
that we were restored to each other ; for she now reproaches 
^kerstlf as the cause of x>ur separation. Were I to leave you. 
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I know siw would slways tkink me more unhappy than I 
really ^ouM be ; fbr she would judge of my sensations by 
her own. She never would enjoy peace, while she reflected 
that she had robbed me of every comfort. I therefore afanost 
agree with you that — 
Fer. Right ! Let her fly to some convent. 
Or. Yet, when I reflect, why should she be buried in a 
convent ? What has she done that she should be doomed to 
waste the jocund years of youth in solitude, far from the 
world — far from the man, whom she so ardently loves-^froxn 
the nian, whoy confess, Feniando*-you love her. 

Fer. Ha I What means this ? Art thou an evil spirit in 
the form of my CeciHa ? Why rend my heart thus ? Why 
lacerate what is already lacerated ? Am I not sufliciently 
distracted ?— Begone. Leave me to ray fate, and God have 
mercy on you !— f TVotvj hiniielf'tn a chair,) 

Cec. (Ap^Htcbes himj and tak€s bis ^idu/.^-— There was 
otice a nobleman— (Fer. aiiempts to rise but is fre^ftnted by 
iftfr.j'— a count of the empire. A sensation of pious duty 
drove him from his wife and home to the Holy Land. 
Fir. Hat 

Cec. He was a worthy man—- he k>ved his vfile-^took 
leave of her — recommended his household to her care— «m- 
hraced her— and departed. He travelled far y fought many 
a battle, and at length was made a prisoner. His master^s 
daughter pitied the poor slav&--shc released him from bon- 
dage — fled with him — and accompanied him through all the 
succeeding dangers of war.— What a sweet armour-bearer! 
•*— Crowned with his well-earned laurels, the count resolved 
on a return to his loved wife.— But the girl—— ? He felt 
^e was but a human being«^he had confidence in human 
fKiture»->he took her with him.— And see— his worthy wife 
flies to embrace her husband — in his aims feels all her love, 
all her hopes, all her fidelity rewarded. Here see his knights 
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spring with proud triumph from their steeds upon their na- 
tive soil— *there behold his attendants unloading the booty 
and laying it at her feet. Already in idea has she locked the 
treasure in her chests^ decorated her castle> enriched her 
friends with it. Dear noble woman, the greatest treasure is 
not yet produced. — Who is the veiled female approaching 
with her suite ?^Gently she disinounts from her horse.-— 
« Here,** cried the count, taking her by the hand, and lead- 
ing her to his wife, << receive these treasures from this fair 
one*s hand — receive me from her hands. She released mn 
from slavery-— contiived my escape— fought with me — -served 
me — ^waited on me. — What do I owe her ?— There 1— Take 
her, and reward her."— (Fer. lies sobbing luitb his arms 
stretched o*ver the table,) — The noble countess fell upon her 
neck, and with a thousand tears exclaimed: <^ Take all 
that I can give you. Take half of that which is entirely 
your's. Take him entirely — ^let me too possess him entirely. 
Each shall have him without robbing the other.** She threw 
herself into his arms, sunk on her knee, and cried : ** We 
are thine.** — They seized his hands, and hung upon his 
neck.— God rejoiced in their affection, his vicegerent blessed 
theok— and they were happy. One dwelling, one bed, and 
one grave contained them. 

Fer. Oh God of Heaven, who sendest thy angels to us in 
the hour of need, grant us strength to bear the supernatural 
appearance. — My wife!— (^/«//j into his former attitude,) 

Cec»'-^(Opens a door and calls) — Stella. 

[Stella rushes in and falls into CeciHa*s arms, 

Siel, Support me. Oh Heavens I 

[Fer. springs from his seat, and attempts to rush out of the 
room,'] 

Cec, (Holds him,)'^Stt\laiy take half of that which is en- 
tirely your*s. You have saved him— you have saved him 
from himself— you have restored him to me. 
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Fer. Stella* — (7ums tofwards ber.) 

Stel. I cannot comprehend it. 

Cec, You feel it. 

SteL (Falls into bis arms.) — Dare I ? 

Cec. Are you not grateful to me for detaining you, dear 
fugitive. 

SteL (Presses Cec. to ber beari,) — Angcll 

Fer, (Embracing botb.) — Mine! Mine! 

SteL (Holding bis band and banging on bis neck,) — I am 
thine. 

Cec, (Holding tbe otber band, and banging on bis ntck,)"-^ 
We are thine. 



THE END. 
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EMILIA GALOTTI. 



7^ Prince it Jticwtrtd lUliagai a Jfik, tvMc^u eevtr/d 
lAatk fapert. 

Frhct. {filoMeii^inMr temt ef ihtvi.') CoMK-AINTS 
^4iothiiig but complaints I PnitioDi-^MtluDg bu^ pttl- 
tioQS I— Wbat I diitTMsing utuatlou ii mine ! Yet iniocd 
3R envied.— Yes. CouU wi nUevcall nho apply to ui, ne 

might nilh justi(:e be envied Emilia? (Laeiing at ikt 

sigtuOure ef fiftlitiou.) But Emilia BnatMbi — not Ga- 
btti. Wbat does A& Emilia ^nisnchi itattxl (AamIi.) 
Slie requires much— but bu luma is- frpilia. tfw fpljtim 
shall be gianted. (^Sigmi tiefaper end rings.) 

Bnter a Setvant. 

Vlit in^rof the councfl In the antichamberF 
5tr. None, mvf it pleuc jroui bighoeH. 
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Prince. I have begun the day at too early an hour. The 
weather invites me abroad. Order the coach, and send for 
Marinelli. He shall accompany me. . {^xit Servant. 

I can attend te nothing more. I was composed — at least I 
fancied so— till this petition caught my cy« — the petitioa 
•f an Emilia. Farewel to all composure. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Ser. I have sent to the marquis.— A letter from the Coun- 
tess Orsina. 

Prince, Orsina ! Leave it on the table. 

Ser. The messenger waits — 

Prince, I will send an answer, if it be necessary. Where 
is she ? In town, or at her villa ? 

Ser. She came to town yesterday. 

Prince, So much the worse — bettpr I mean ! The mes* 
. sepger has so much the less occasion to wait. \^Exit Servant. 
My dear countess! (ff^ith asperity, as he takes up the 
letter,) What matters it whether I read it or not ? (Thro^w- 
ing it aivay again.) Why yes— I once thought I loved 
'her— perhaps too I really did— but the sensation has no 
longer any place in my breast. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Ser, Conti the painter requests the honour— 
Prince, Conti! "Tis well. Admit him. His conversation 
will give anodier turn to my ideas. 

Enter Conti. 

(^ood mbmingy Costi ! How fare yoti ? How do the arts 
thrive ? 
Con. They go a begging. 
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; Prince, That they must not, and shall not, in my small 
territoiy, if the artist be willing to work. 

Con. Work I I feci a pleasure in it. But an artist, who 
is obliged to work too much, will soon cease to deserve 
that title. 

Prince, You misunderstand me. * I do not mean that his 
works should be extensive^ but that stri6^ attention should 
be devoted to them.— Well, Conti, you have brought some- 
thing with you ? 

Con. The portrait, which your highness ordered— as well 
as another, not ordered by your highness, but which, I 
think, deserves inspef^ion. 

Prince. The first is — I scarcely recolIe6l— 

Con. The countess Orsina. 

Prince. True. — The order was given so long ago, that I 
had almost forgotten it. 

Con. Our fine women are not every day at an artist's 
command. The countess has only been pleased to sit once 
during the last three months. 

Prince. Where are the portraits ? 

Con. In the antlchamber. I'll bring them to your high- 
ness. l^Exit. 

Prince. Her pifture may come — for her picture is not her- 
self. Perhaps, too, I may again find in that whar I no 
longer perceive in herself. But I wish not to find it again. 
Yet when I loved her, I was always jocund and happy.— 
Now I am exa6lly the reverse.— -No, no,. no. My ideas are 
more pleasant, though less extravagant. 

P^-enter Co^HTif ijcith the piSures. 

Con. {Places one of them luith the front to^wards a chair^ 
and prepares the other for the Prince's inspe^iou) I must 
beg that your highness will confine yourself to the bounds^- 
ries of our art. Stand here. 

B 2 
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Prince, (After having surveyed the figure for afe^w 
moments.) Excellent^ Conti — most CKcellent t—»It does ere* 
dit to your skill. But 70U haye flattered her beyond all 
measure. 

Con, The countess appeared to be of another opinion-— 
andy in fafb, I have flattered her no more than art must 
flatter. Art is obliged to paint as plastic nature designed 
the form, without the deduction which the opposing mate* 
rials necessarily cause— without the dedu£lioa occasioned by 
the ravages of time. 

Prince, A reflecting artist has a r^ht to twofold credit. 
The original of this pi6lure found, notwi^standing— 

Con. I beg your highness not to mistake me. The ori- 
ginal is a person who has a claim to my respe^. I did act 
mean that any expression should escape my lips, which con- 
veyed a contrary idea. 

Prince, As many as you please.— Well ! What said she ? 

Con, << I am satisfied,"* she said, ** if I be not plainer.^* 

Prince, Not plainer I — ^Exa^ly like her. 

Con, And she said it with a look— of which I own this 
picture shews no trace. 

Prince. That was my idea, when I told you how much 
you had flattered her.— Oh, I know that proud contemp- 
tuous look you mention. It would disguise the couptenance 
of a Grace. I am willing to allow that a pretty mouth 
may, by a little satirical contraAion, acquire additional 
beauty } but, observe me, this contraftk^n must not extend 
to grimace, as it does in the countess. The eyes too ought 
to accompany this expression of satire— eyes, which the 
countess has not, either in reality or in this picture. 

Con. Your highnesses expressions quite astonish me. 

Prince. Why so f All the beauty which art could bestow 
upon the bold, largfe, prominent Medusa*s eyes of the coua- 
tcss, you have ^honestly bestowed.— Honestly, I say. But 
vou might, in my opinion^ have been more honest^ For teii 
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mr yourself, Conti— does this pi^ure express the chani£ler of 
the original ? You have converted pride into dignity, dis^ 
dain into a smile, and gloomy caprice into placid me- 
lancholy. 

Con, (SemetvAat chagrined,) Your highness must excuse 
me, if I say^ that we painters expeck the picture, when fi- 
nished, to find the lover as warm as when he ordered it. We 
paint with the eyes of love, and the eyes of love alone must 
decide upon our works. 

Prince* Well, well, Conti ! you should have brought t^ 
pi6lure a month sin^, then— Lay it aside.— ^hat is 
the other ? 

Con, {Taking it mp, and still Aolding it tnmed from the 
Prince.) Likewise the portrait of a female. 

Prince, Then I had almost— >rather not see it. For the 
image depicted here, {Placing Ms finger on Ms fwekeai)--^ 
Of rather here (Placing Ms finger em Ms heart) it cannot 
equal. I should like, Conti^ to admire your art in other 
subje£ls. 

Con, Other artists may certainly produce more admirable 
portraits \ but a more admirable subje£l cannot exist. 

Prince. Then 1^11 bet a trifling sum, Conti, that it is the 
portrait of your own mistress. (Conti turns, the piSlure.) 
What do I set ? Is this your work, or do my eyes deceive 
me ?— Emilia Galotti 1 

Con, How ! Poes your highness know this angel ? 

Prince, ( Endea^vouring to compou himself ^ but unable to 
remote his eyes from the piBure.) A Uttle-^just enough to 
recognise her again. A few weeks since I saw her with her 
mother in a carriage — ^since that time only in sacred places-— 
where I had not so good an opportunity of observing her. 
I know her father, too. He is not my friend. He it was^ 
who most violently opposed my pretensions to Sabionctta. 
He is a proud, hai-sb, hasty old man^ but in every other r«- 
spc^ worthy of estecncu 
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Con. You speak of the father— but this is the daughter — 

Prince, It is. By heavens, you must have stolen the 

resemblance from her mirror, {ff^it/i his eyes still ri<uetted 

u}on thepiSiure,) Oh, Conti ! you know that the artist is 

best praised when his works make us forget to praise. 

Con. Yet, I am extremely dissatisfied with this portrait — 
and am, notwithstanding, satisfied in being dissatisfied with 
myself.— What a pity is it that we cannot paint with our 
eyes ! It is so long a journey from the eye, through the arm, 
to the pencil, that much, very much is lost. But as I have 
already said, though I know what is lost, though I know 
how it is lost, I am as proud, nay prouder cf this loss, than 
of what I have retained. For by the former I perceive, more 
than by the latter, that / am a good painter, though my* 
hand is not always so. Is not your highness convinced that 
Raphael would have had as great a genius as any painter 
evier possessed, had he unfortunately been born without 
hands ? 

Prince, {Turning Ms eyes for a moment from the piBure.) 
What say you, Conti ? What do you want to know ? 

Con, Oh nothing, nothing.— — Your soul, I perceive, 
was quite in your eyes. Llove such souls, and such eyes. 

Prince, (With offered coldness,) You really then, Conti, 
think Emilia Galotti one of our first beauties. 

Con, One of them ! Yts. The very first. — ^Your high> 
ness is disposed to banter me — or you must, for some time, 
have seen as little as you have heard. 

Prince. Dear Conti — {Again rivetting his eyes on the 
fiSlure ) No one but a painter can properly decide on 
beauty ? 

Con. And should every cne's sensations, then, wait for 
the decision of a painter ? — To a cloister let the torpid crea- 
ture retire, who would learn of us what is beautiful^— But 
thus much I must, as a painter, own to your highness. I 
shall ever consider it one of the greatest delights which X 
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have felt m this world, that Emilia Galottl has sat to me. 
This head, this countenance, this forehead, these eyes,-* 
this nose, this mouth, this chin, this neck, this bosom, ' 
this shape, this whole form, are from the present time my 
only model of female beauty. The pi^ure itself, for which 
she sat, is in the possession of her father ; but this copy— 

Prince, {Suddenly turning to him.) Is not promised to any 
one, Conti. 

Con, Is for your highness, if it be liked. 

Prince. Liked I {Smiling.) Can I do better, Conti, than 
make your model of female beauty my own ? Take back 
the other portrait— —and procure a frame for it. 

Con, I will. 

Prince. As rich and magnificent as the carver can make 
it $ for the picture is intended to be hung in the gallery. 
But this may remain here. As it is necessary that I should 
study the model of beauty, it must not be hung against a 
wall, but always at hand. I thank you, Conti, I thank you 
sincerely. — As I have already told you, the arts shall never 
l^eg their bread in my dominions-^as kmg as I have any.—, 
Sehd to my treasurer, Conti, and let him pay you for botlji > 
the portraits— what you please — as much as you please. 

Con. I am almost afraid that your highness means to re- 
ward me for something further than my skill. 

Prince, How easily is the jealousy of an artist roused!—* 
No, no.— Do you hear, Conti ?— As much as you ^: lease. 

[^Exit Conti. 
Yes— as much as he pleases. {Turning to the pi^ure.) Thou 
art bought too cheap at any price. Oh thou elfichanting 
work of art, is it true that I possess thee ? — Thou enchant- 
ing master-piece of nature, would I could possess thee, too ! 
Claim what you will, honest mother^ claim whkt thou wilt, 
morose old father. Demand^ any price. — Yet, dear enchan- 
ttessy I should be more happy, far more happy, fould } buy 

B4 
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^Setoftfiy«elf'-— 'Tfaif eye— 4ow m^drnt^ koiiF Switching 1 
Thie mouth — ^wk^ it opens to 944^1^ the adoring H«iror— 
when it umik6.-*^H%l Some one ooirtet. I am as yet too 
envious of thee. (Ttirni the fiMur^ H the «tvalL) It is Mari- 
nelli. — I wish I had not sent fpr him* What 4 mofninff 
might { h»re had I 

Enter MARIiiELLi. 

Mar, I hope yoiir highness will pairdoil lay dday* I 'was 
not prepared for bo early a summons. 

Prince* The morning ^ma so fine» that I felt an inclina* 
tion to take the air — but now it aeems rather gloomy» and 
my inclination has subsided. {After a short pemse*) Aj^y 
neWKy Marinelli > 

Mar. I ha?e heard nothing of eontequence*— The coun- 
tess Orsina arrived in town yesterday. 

Prince, Yes'^here lies her morning saluUtiony {PdfUing 
U the letter.) or whatever eke it may be. I feel no tnelina- 
tion to read it. — Have you seen her } 

Mar. Am I not unfortunately her confidant ? — But if I 
again fill that situation with any lady> who may think proper 
to love your highness so sincerely, may I— 
Prince. Make no rash vows, Marinelli. 
Mar. Indeed 1 Is it possible ?-*-Then the countess is net 
so very wrong in her suspicions. 

Prince. Very wrong, most certainly. My approaching 
union with the Princess of Massa, makes it necessary that I 
should for the present break off all connexions of such a 
x^ature. 

Jlf4r. If this he the case, Orsina will certainly know as 
well how to submit to her fate as the Prince to hisl 

Prince. Mine is undoubtedly more severe. My heart he» 
comes a sacrifice to the welfiire of the state, whereas die need 
but withdraw her^s, without being oUiged to bestow it on 
another against her inclination. 
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Mar, Withdraw it«-»" Why withdraw- it," s^jes tJMr. ^ . 
countess, '' for the sake of a wife, whom policyf not aSec* -^ 
tion» unites to the prince ?'* — In such a case, if she b^ stiU ., 
beloved, she can retain her fomier situation. It is not there* 
fore a wife, for whose sake she expefb to b^ sacrificedt 
but— - 

Prince. Another obje£l of affc£lion. Well, Marimllii^ 
should you think me criminal, if Orsina were right in ber 
coaje£lures? 

Mar, 1 1 — I hope your highness does not confound mf 
sentiments with those of the silly woman, whose cause I as^ 
aert— from compassion assert ; for yesterday she afiPe^lQd m^ 
in a most singular manner. She wished to be perfe^y si- 
lent on your present coldness. She aiFe6led to be quite com- 
posed. But in the midst of the most indiffertnt subjeftSf 
some expression, some reference escaped her, which betrayed 
the afiii^lion of her heart. With an air of gai«ty she said 
the most melancholy things, and, on the contrary, nubde thd 
piost ridiculous remarks with the mien of deep disti'ess. She 
has taken recourse to books, which, I fear, will c<HnpIete ber 
malady. 

Prince, Yes, for books at first deraii^ged her «hal}ow un* 
derstanding — But that, which was the chief cause of our se« 
paration, you will scarcely use, MarineUi, for the puTpose of 
renewing my attachment.—If love robbed her <^ her senteji, 
it is certain she would have lost them, sooner or later, had 
she never felt the influence of love.*- And now, enough of 
her ! — Let us turn to some other subje^l**— Ii nothing new, 
then, going forward in town? 

Mar. Nothing — or next to it—for that count Appiani is 
to be married to-day, is next to nothing. 

Prince. Count Appiani ! Tp whom f I ntv^ heard that 
. it was talked of. 

Mar. It has been )cept a profound fiecret^*-and4 indeed, 
ibere was not mych to talk of.'^— Your highness will buigh*<- 
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but soch Is ever the fate of sentimental young men. Lore 
always contrives to play them tricks of the worst kind. A 
girl without property or rank, has contrived to catch him in 
her snares, with very little trouble— naerely a parade of virtue, 
sensibility, and so forth. 

Prince, He who can, without hesitation, resign himself 
to the impressions which innocence and beauty make upon 
him, is, in my opinion, rather to be envied than derided.— 
What is the name of the -happy fair one ? — For, though I 
know, Marinelli, that you and Appiani dislike each other, 
he is, nevertheless, a very worthy young man, a handsome man, 
a rich man, an honourable man. I should be happy, if I 
could gain his good opinion^and shall think of the means. 

Mar, If it be not too late — for, as far as I can learn, it is 
not his intention to make his fortune at court. — He intends 
to retire with his sweet spouse, to his estate in Piedmont— 
that he may indulge himself in chasing goats upon the Alps, 
and ti'aining marmots.-— What can he do better ? Here his 
credit is destroyed by the base connexion he has formed. 
The first circles wilt, of course, no longer admit him* 

Prince. The first circles '.—Why mention them ? Does not 
form, constraint, ennui^ and often poverty appertain to them ? 
-'But let me hear the name of the fair damsel, who is the 
cause of all these wonderous sacrifices ? 

Mar. One Emilia Galotti. 

Prince, What, MarineLi ? One —-.*- — 

Mar. Emilia Galotti. 

Prince. Emilia Galotti! Never? 

Mar. Most certainly. Your highness— ^ 

Prince. I tell you, w. It cannot be.-^ You have mistaken 
the name. — ^The family of Galotti is extv n»ve. — It may be 
k Gaiottt — but not Emilia Galotti*- not Emilia. 

Mar. Emilia — Emilia Galotti. 

Prince. Then there must be another who bears both the 
jiame names.— You said one Emilia Galotti. You said it in 
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a careless tone — one Emilia Galotti — in a tone, that if speak- 
ing of the Emilia I mean, none but a fool could use. 

Mar, You are incensed. Does your highness know this 
Emilia > 

Prince, It is my place to ask," not your"*s. — Is she the 
daughter of Colonel Galotti, who resides at Sabionetta ? 

Mar. The same. 

Prince. Is it she who lives with her mothei irt Guastalla? . 

Mar. The same. 

Prince. Not far from the church of All-Saints. ' 

Mar. The same. 

Prince. In 2l vioxA-^( Sei%es the portrait and gives it ft 
Marinelli.) There I Is it this Emilia Galotti, Repeat thy 
two damning words " the samey'' and plunge a dagger in 
my heart. 

Mar. The same. 

Prince. Hell and torments!— This— this Emilia Galotti 
will to-day become— 

Mar, The countess Appiani. {l!he Prince snatches the 
fiBure from Marinelli and thronvs it aside. Marinelli fro* 
ceeds.) The* ceremony will be privately performed at the 
father*s villa in Sabionetta. Towards noon, the mother and 
daughter, the count, and perhaps a friend or two, will leave 
town together, , 

Prince. (Throws himself into a chair.) Then I am lost, 
and will no longer live. 

Mar. What thus affefts your highness? 

Prince. (Starting from his chair.) Traitor!— What af- 
fefts me thus '.—Hear me. I love her— I adore her. Yes, 
you may know it-^nay, doubtless, long have known it; but 
you and many more wish me to wear, for ever, the ignomi- 
nious fetters of the proud Orsina.— That you, Marinelli^ 
who have so often assured me how sincere was your friend- 
ship—but a prince has no friends — that you should aft so 
treacherously, so deceitfully, as to conceal, till this moment. 
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the dangers w^^ threatened my attachment — i — — - Oli, 
if I ever forgive it, may my sins never be forgiven. 

Mar. Prince, I am thunderstruck. I cannot find words 
to express my astonishment. — You love Emilia Galotti ?-— 
Hear me, then. If I ever had the smallest knowledge, or 
suspicion of this attachment, may I be numbered with the 
damned I — 

Prince, Pardon me, then, MTxmtV&^TArovinng himself 
into his arms.) and pity me. 

Mar, Well, yes, prince. Now see the consequence of 
your reserve. ** A prince has no friends." And why ? 
because he will have none. To-day you honour us with 
your confidence, entrust to us your most secret wishes, open 
your whole soul to us,— 'and to-morrow we are as perfe6^ 
strangers to you, as if you had never exchanged a word wkh 

OS. 

Prince. Alas, Marinelli^ how could I entrust to you a 
secret which I would scarcely confess to myself ? 
. Mar, And have, therefore, of course, not confessed to 
the author of your uneasiness ? 

Prince. To her!— All my endeavours to obtain a second 
conversation have been fruitless. 

Mar. And the first— 

Prince. Ask no more questions, unless you wish to drive 
me to distia^ion. You see me struggling in the waves. 
Why enquire how it happened ? Save. me if you can-^hen 
begin to ask questions. 

Mar. Save you ! Is there any great diificuky in doing 
that ? What your highness has not had an opportunity of 
confessing to Emilia Galotti must be confessed to the coun- 
tesa Appiani. Goods, which cannot be obtained in their 
primitive perfe£^ion, must be bought at second hand— and 
are often, on that account, bought at a cheaper rate. 

Prince, Be serious, Marinelli, or— 

Mar. To be sure, such articles are generally so much 
V7;)*>t— 
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Prince, You go too far, Marindli. 

Mar. But the count intends to leave this country,— WeB, 
we must devise some scheme— 

Prince. Dearpst, best of friends— yes— devise a scTieroe for 
me. What would you do, were you in my situation ? 

Mar, I would think a trifle no more than a trifle, and vt- 
solve to exercise the power whkh I possessed. 

Prince, Mention not a power, of which I can, on this oc- 
casion, make no use. To-day, said you ?— This very day? 

Mar, To-day, it is intended that the nuptials shall \A 
solemni2ed— but, till that is absolutely the case, you may 
still cherish hope. (After a short pause^} Prince, wiS^yoa 
let me acl as I please ? Will you approve all I do ? 

Prince. Any thing, MarineMi^ wJhich can avert this bilow. 

Mar, Let us, then, lose no time. You jxmst not remain 
in town, but^ to your palace ttt Dbsalo. The party wiH 
pass it in their way to Sabionetta. Should I not succeed xA 
eluding the count's vigilance, I thinlc — — yes, yes, he ^iU 
be caught in that snare without doubt. Tou wish to ^nd 
an ambassador to Massa respe£ling your marriage. Xet the 
count be ambassador, and order him to depart this vety day. 

Prince, Excellent 1 — Bring him to my palace.^Haste, 
haste! — I will leave town instantly. \^Exit MarinelE.] 
Where is it? {Turns to the portrait.) On the earth! That 
was too bad. (Takes it up.) Yet still I will not look at 
thee. Why should I plunge the arrow deeper into my heart? 
XLays it an the table.) I have sighed long enough-- Jonger 
than I ought.— My ina£livity had nearly ruined alI.<-*And 
may not all be yet lost ? — May not Msu'inelli fait in his at* 
tempt ?— Why should I rely on Wm alone ?— It occurs to 
me that at this hour, (Eooks at his «watch) at this very hour» 
the pious girl constantly attends mass at the church of the 
Dominicans. — How, if I attempted to obtain a moraent^s 
coDTexsation ?— But to-day^tfae day of her marriage— her 
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mind will be occupied with other things than mass.*^Yet, 
[ who knows? — I'll make the essay. (Rings.) 



Enter Servant. 

My carriage 1 — Are none of the council anived ? 

Ser, Camillo Rota waits without. 

Prince, Admit him. (Exit Servant.) But he must not 
attempt to detain me long. At another time^ I will attend 
to his scrupulous investigations. — — There was a petition 
of one Emilia Bruneschi — — here it is— but g»od Brunes- 
chi> if she who induced me to grant it— 

Enter Camillo Rota. 

Come, Rota, come.-— There lie the papers which I have ex-> 
amined this morning. You will know what is to be done. 

Cam. I will attend to them. 

Prince, Here is a petition from one Emilia Galot^- 
Bruneschi. I have already agreed to it, and si|;ned it — but 
the request is not a trifle.— You may defer the matter— or 
not defer it, as you please. 

Cam. As your highness pleases. 

Prince. Have you brought any thing ? 

Cam* Sentence of death for your highnesses signature. 

Prince. With all my heart 1— Where is it ? 

Cam, {Starts and gazes at the prince.) I said a death- 
warrant. 

Prince. I understood you. Where is it? I am in haste. 

Cam. (Looking at Ms papers.) I really believe I have not 
brought it. I beg your highnesses forgiveness. It can be 
signed to-morrow. 

Prince. True. — ^To-morrow, more, Rota. [Exit. 

Cam. (Shaking kis head^ as he colleSs the papers.) 
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" With allmy heart 1"— So ready to sign the condennation 
of a fellow-creaiure. I would not h»e been insirumental 
in procuring his signature at such a moment, had the crimi- 
nal murdered my own son, — — " With all my Jieart!" — 
The word-i have etumved me. [£xir. 
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ACT 11. 



ScENB« a Room in GALOTTfs House. Enter Claudia 
and PiRROy from opposite Sides. 

Cia. Who arrived just now ? 
Pir. My master, madam. 
Cia.. My husband ? Is it possible ? 
Pir. Here he comes. 

Cia. So unexpectedly— (Hsj/ffff towards Aim.) My 
dearest lord I 

Enter Odoardo. 

Odo. Good-momingy my love. My arrival surprises you^ 
no doubt. 

Cia, Most agreeably— -if you bring ho bad news. 

Odo. None whatever. The happiness, which awaited 
me to-day, would not allow nw to iktf. ^The morning was 
SQ fine, and the rid« so ahott<^in a wovd, I am come to see 
how busy you are. and shall ictum inaiediately. Where is 
Emilia? Occupied by dresi, I suppose? 

Ga, No. Sheismudi better^mployed ; for ske is gone 
to hear mass. She said she ought, to-day, to pray for hea- 
ven's blessing, more than on any other day— then took her 
veil, and went. 

Odo, Alone I 

€la. It is but a few steps — 

Odo. One step on the path of error i» enough. 

Cia. Be not angry— but come in ai)4 take some refresh* 
ment. 
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Odo* Well, welly as you like.— But she ought not to 
have gone alone. 

Cla. Stay here, PIrro, and if any ohe enquire for us, say 
we decline all visits to-day. (^Exeunt Odo and Claudia. 

Fir, I shall have enough to doj for I have been plagued 
by fifty inquisitive people already.— Who comes this way ? 

Enter Angelo in a short mantle ^ wit A 'which he conceals 

his face, 

Jng, Pirro! Pirrol 

Pir. An acquaintance, it seems. (Angelo thro'vjs back 
the mantle,) Heavens ! Angelo ! 

Jng. Yes, Angelo, as you perceive. — I have been wander- 
ing long enough round the house, in order to find some oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you. 

Pir. And dare you appear in public ? Don't you know, 
that, in consequence of your last murder, a reward is olfered 
for your head ? 

Ang, You don^t intend to claim it, I presume ? 

Pir. What do you mean by coming hither ? 

jiftg* (Shews a purse.) There 1 That belongs to you. 

Pir. Tome! 

Jng. Have you forgotten the old gentleman— your last 
master?— 

Pir, Oon*t mention him, I beseech you. 

Ang. —-Whom you led into our clutches on the road to 
Pisa. 

Pir. Consider— if any one should overhear us— 

Ang. You remember his diamond- ring.— It was so valu- 
able, that we could not immediately convert it into money, 
without exciting suspicion. At length, however, I have 
succeeded. I received a hundred pistoles for it, and this is 
your share. Take it. 

Pir. No?— no— you may keep it. 

C 
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Ang, Wen, with all my heart! If you ehuse to risll'y^ur 
life without any hope of recompence— 

/*ir. Give me the purse, theri. (^akes it,) And'-ntfw, 
what do you want? For, that you came in search -d^iBtt 
merely to give me this money— - i / " . 

Ang. Seems to you not very natural. What do 'ydti 
mean ? Do you think I would with-hold what is due to you ? 
That may be customaiy among honest people, but we don^t 
follow their fashions. — Farewel ! — (Affe^s to be goings hut 
turns at the door.) One question I iriust a^k. W»hy did 
old Galotti come iti such a hurry to town this m^rtung ^ • 

Pir. For no reason in the world, but because 'the weatfi^ 
tempted him to ride. His daughter will be married at Sabi- 
onetta this evening, to count Appiani. He cannot stay hel« 
till the party leaves town— 

An^. Then he will return soon ? 

Pir, So soon, that if you remain any longer, he will dis- 
cover you. — But you surely have no thoughts of attacking 
him. Beware, Angelo. He is a man— 

Ang, Don't I know him } Have I not served under htm 
in the army? — At what time do the young people leave 
town? 

fir. Towards noon. 

Ang. Will many friends accompany them ? 

Pir. None. A single carriage will contain the party, 
which consists of the mother, the daughter, and the count. 

Ang. How many servants will attend them ? 

Pir, Only two. — I shall ride forward to apprize the old 
man — — 

Ang. Right, right. Another question. Is the' carriage 
Galotti*s or the count's ? •* ' '-' 

Pir. The count's. But surely you cannof think fhM the 
few ornaments which the bride may wear will rtward you 
for— 
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Ang. Then the bride herself shall be my reward. 

Pir. And you mean^ that' I should be your accomplice in ' 
this crime, to6> 

Ang, Ride forward, and take no trouble about the mat- 
ter. 

fir» Never! -^ 

• Angi What ?— I believe the fellow means to play a con-- 
sbieritiqus part,— Pirro, you know me. If you utter a syl- 
lable'-^i^ every circumstancll be not as you have described 
it— • — • • • «^ - ' ♦ . 

Pi?. But, Angelo, fdr'Keayen!ssake— 
Ang, ' Do what you cannot avdid;" [Exit: 

Fhi Wretch that I 'am!— This villain— But my master' 
•ome'ii* 

, £ff/^r Odoardo ^m^.CLAVDiA. 

Odo.^ She stays too long. 
« da. Be not in such gitat ha^teV. It would distress her \o 
learn that you had been here, without having seen your only 
child. 

Odo, I must wait upon the count, too. How eager am I 
to call this worthy man my son ! His conduct enchapts me, 
and, above every thing, his resolution to pass his days at a 
distance from the bustle of the world. 

Cla, My heart almost breaks when I think of it.— Must 
we so entirely lose our only child } 

Odo. Can you thixik you have lost her, when you know 
she is in the arms of an affectionate husband ? If she be hap- 
py, you ought to be fully satisfied. — You almost make me 
again sUspe A that your motive for remaining' with her in 
town, far from an affectionate husband and father, was the 
dissipation of the world ^ and proximity of the* court,' rather 
than the necessity of giving her a proper education. 

Cla, How unjust a suspicion !— But tb-day, Odoardb, I 
may be allowed to speak somewhat in favour of town and 

C % 
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court, though both are to you so hateful-*for here alone 
could love have introduced to each other a couple formed 
for mutual comfort— here alone could the count have disco- 
vered our Emilia. 

Odo. That I allow. But were you right, good Claudia^ 
because the event has been fortunate f — It is well that the 
plan has ended so happily. Jjtt us not affe^ to be wise, 
when we have only been fortunate. It is well that the plan 
has ended so happily. They, who were destined for each 
other, have found each other. — Now, let them go where 
peace and innocence invite thenw— *Why should the count 
remain here ? To cringe — ^to fawn— to ftatter— -to supplant 
the Marinellis— -to make a fortune which he does not want 
—to obtain a dignity, which he does not value? Pirrol 
Pir, Sir! 

Oito. Lead my horse to the count *s door. 1^11 follow you 
anon, and mount it there. {Exit Pirro. 

Why should the count serve here, when he may command 
elsewhere ? — Besides, you do not consider, that, by marrying 
my daughter, he is sure to lose the prince's favour totally. 
The prince hates me— 

Cia. Less, perhaps, than you fear. 
Oiio, Fear! I fear his hate I KeVcr! 
Cla, For— did I tell you that he has seen our daughter ? 
Odo, The prince I Where ? 

Cla^ At the ball given by the chancellor Grimaldi, which 
he honoured with his presence. He conduced himself so 
graciously towards her— 
Oiio. Graciously I 

Cla, Yes. He conversed with her for some time. 
Odo. Conversed with her ! 

Cla, Appealed to be delighted with her cheerfulness and 
good sense. 

Qdo. Delighted! 
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Cla, Spoke of her elegance and beauty, in terms of admi- 
ration. 

Odo, Admiration I And all this you relate to me in a tone 
of rapture! 

Cla. Why diould I not? 

Odo. Weil, well. — ^This, too, has ended happily. — Hal 
when I think — — — That were the place where a wound 
would be to me most mortal. — A libertine, who admires, in- 
stantly desires. — Claudia 1 Claudia!— The rery thought 
rouses my fury.— You ought to have mentioned this to me 
at the very time it happened.— >But to-day I would not wil- 
lingly say any thing unpleasant to you. And I should, 
{Taking her hand) were I to stay longer.— Therefore, let 
fue begone:. God be with you, Claudia. [Exit. 

Cla. What a man !— What rigid virtue — if virtue that 
should be called, to which every thing seems suspicious and 
wrong.— If this be a knowledge of mankind, who would not 
wish to remain in ignorance ? — — Why does Emilia stay so 
long?—— He dislikes the father— consequently, if he ad- 
mire the daughter, it is concluded that Ke means to brinjg; 
disgrace into the family. 

Emilia rushti in, much alarmed. 

£mi. Heaven be praised ! I am now in safety. Or has he 
even followed me hither f (Thrtnving back her *veil and esfy- 
ing her mother) Has he, my motlier, has he ? — No, thank 
heaven. 

Cla. What agitates you thus, dear girl ? 

Em. Nothing — ^nothing. 

Cla. Can nothing make you look thus fearfully around— 
and tremble thus f 

Emi. What have I been obliged to hear ?— And whei-e 
have I been obliged to hear it ? 

Cla. I thought you were at church. 

C3 
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• ^ • • • • 

Emi, 1 was. But what are churches and akars to the 
vicious ?— Oh, my mother ! (TAronvj herself into Claudla^^ 

Cla. Speak, my daughter, and remove my fears. What 
evil can have happened to you in the san^luary of the Xx>r<l ? 
f Emi, Never should my devotion have been morf fervent 
and sincere than on this day. Never was it less what it ought* 
to have been. 

Cla, Emilia^ we are all huiyan beings. The faculty of 
praying fervently is not always in our power, but even the 
wish to do so i^ considered as a prayer. 

Emi, And our wish to sin as a sin, 

Cla,^ That ?ny Emilia never .wi^ed. 

Emi, No, my mother. The honour did not make me sink 
so low*as to' have such sensations. But how hard it is that 
vice, while dwelling in another's bosom, should force us to 
become her accomplices. 

Cla, Compose yourself. -77 Colleft your ideas as well as you 
can. Tell me at once what has happened" to you, _ 

Em, I had just sunk upop my knees, further from the 
altar than usual — for I arrived too late.— I had just begun 
to raise my thoughts towards heaven— when some person 
placed himself .behind me<— so close behind me, that willingly 
as I would have moved^ I coul^ not, lest the devotion of my 
neighbour might interrupt mine. Peyotion was the worst 
thing of which I thought. But it ws^ not long before I 
heard a sigh close to my ear, -and not the name of a saint-^ 
no— the name— da not be angry, dear mother — ^thc name of 
your daughter.— My own name I Oh, that a peal of thunder 
had at that moment made me deaf to the rest. The voice 
spoke of beauty and of love— complained that this day^ 
which crowned my happiness (if such should eventually prove 
the case) made him, who spoke to me, the prey of misery foi; 
ever. He conjured me— all this I was obliged to hear, but 
I did not look round. I wished to seem as if I was not 
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Ustefiig.-^3yhst xncuce .could I (to ? Nothing but pray that 
v^ guardian angel would strike n^e with deafness*— even if 

^ft? V^^* TW^» ^o°» ^ ^^' This was the only prayer, which 
I.. pQuld, letter. At kngth the service was at s^n end. I 
arose, .trembling at tl\e idea of being obliged to turn round, 
tfen^bling at the idea of beholding him, whose impiety had 
^ ^fnuch Rocked me-^^nd ^h^n I turned, when I beheld 

Cla, Whom^ my daughter ? 
. Efm» Guefis, deajr n^other, gues^j I thought I should have 
sunk into the earth.. Himsejf^ 

Cla, Whom (Jo yPM mea^ ? 

£»«.,The Prince. 

Cla. .The Prince ! ftlest be the impatience of your father's 
di&positi9n! He was hei.e.just now, and ijvould not stay *till 
YOU returned. , ■ 

. £mi. My father not stay .till J returned ! 
^ Cla, If, in the midst of your confusion, you had told him 
what you have just related j ' 

. .fiflM^^ W^U, deaf mother— could l\e;iiave found any thing 
in my conduft deserving censure ? 

Clat No-^as JIttle as in mine.. . And ye't> yet — you do not 
Hno^ your father. When enraged, he would have mistaken 
the innocent for the guilty — he would have fancied me the 
cause of wjbat I neither could prevent nor foresee. But pro- 
ceed, .my daughter, proceed. When you recognized the 
prince, I trust that you had sufficient command over your.^ 
self to convey, by your looks, the contempt which he de- 
served. 

Emi. That I had not. After the look with which I re- 
cognized him, I had not <;ourage to cast a second towards 
him. I fled. 

da* And the prince followed you ? 

Emi, That I did not know till I had reached the porch, 
where I felt my hand seized^by him. Shame made mc stop;, 

C4 
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for had I endearoured to extricate myseify I should hare 
attracled the attention of every one who was passing. Xhis 
was the only idea which then occurred to me, or which I at 
present remember. He spoke, and i replied — ^but what he 
said, or what I replied, I know not. Should I recollefl it» 
my dear mother, you shall know it. My senses had for- 
saken me — nor did they return till I found myself In the 
street. I heard his steps behind me — I heard him follow me 
into the house— -I heard him run after me up stairs 

Cla, Fear has its peculiar faculty, my dau^tert Never 
shall I forget the countenance with which you rushed into 
this room 1 — No. He dared not follow you so far. — Hea- 
vens I Had your father known this !»-How angry was he 
when I merely told him that the prince had lately seen you^ 
and spoken in your praise ! — Be at ease, however, my dear 
girl. Fancy what has happened a mere dream. No serious 
consequences can arise from it. To-day you will become the 
wife of Appijpi, and thereby escape every design which may 
be formed agsUnst you. 

Emu But at all events the count must know it. To him 
J must relate it. 

C/tf. By no means. Wherefore ? Why ? Do you wish 
to make him uneasy without a cause ? And granting that 
he may not become so at present— know, my child, the poi- 
son, which does not operate immediately, is not on that 
account less dangerous. That which has no eife^ upon the 
lover, may have a serious one upon the husband. The lover 
might even be flattered with the idea of bearing away the 
prize from so great a rival ; but when he has borne it away, 
—alas, my dear Emilia, the lover often becomes quite another 
being. Heaven forbid that you should ever know this by 
experience ! 

Emu Dear mother, how willingly I always submit to 
your superior judgment. But should he learn from any 
other person that the prince spoke to me to-day, would not 
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my silence increase his uneasiness ?— -I think it would be 
better not to conceal any thing from him. 

Cla, Weakness-^the weakness of a girl, who loves and 
is beloved. Let hlm> on no account, know what has 
happened. 

Emi, I submit. I have no will when I hear your's.— • 
I feel, indeed, more easy. What a silly, fearful girl I ami 
I might have condudled myself otherwise, and should, per- 
haps, have been as little inclined to forgive myself. 
' Cki, I would not say this, till your own good sense had 
said it, which I was sure would be the case as soon as your 
alarm was at an end. The prince is a gallant yoimg man. 
You are not used to the unmeaning language of gallantry. 
In your mind a civility becomes a sensation-^a compliment 
becomes a declaration— an idea, a wish^^a wish, a design. 
Nothing, in this language, sounds like every thing, while 
every thing is in reality nothing. 

£mi. Then must my terror have appeal^ to you ridicu- 
lous indeed.— -Oh, you are right. My good Appiani shall 
never know what has happened* He might, perhaps, think 
me more vain than virtuous. — Ha t He comes. That it 
his step. 

Enter Appiani, in deep meditation. ISs eyes are east 
down, and he approacket *witJkout obser^ng Claudia and 
Emilia, tiU the latter runs towards him, 

App, Ha \ My dearest ! I did not expeft to find you in 
this room. 

Emi. I wish you to be cheerful, though you may not ex- 
pedl to see me. Why so grave and solemn ? Surely this day 
should inspire you with happy sensations? 

App. This day is of greater value than my whole life \ 
but it teems with so much bliss for me— ^perhaps it Js 
this very blii>s, which makes me so grave*^so solemn^ as ydtt 
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express it. (£4^1 C|aud%} : ^a I . You too l^le, ^^d^u;^. 
This day I hope to 94d^c^ y^u by a more faa&Uiarnaqie.. ^ j 

C^/7. Whicj^ iviU ^e .41^ greaUst pride.— ^Uojif ^^^py 
you are, f^ivulia I Wh,y fr^d opt your £»^er .i^iare pufl. 
delight? j 

Jpp» But a few minuses li^vt e^^pse^ siiKe J.jtc^ ^aelf 
from bis am^s— K>r rather he ifpm .faine. — It/V^h^t.a.in^an.i^ 
yotvr father, my Emilia ! A patten^ of every yi^alj^ yirti^. I; 
With wha^t sentiments does his presence ji^^re; 9)y.;so^l ?} 
Mfvterismy resolution to continue just;and'g()o49iso fiipi% 
a& when I see or think of him. And by whsit, J>^b^:f]ai*^ 
filling this resohitian, can I make myself worthy pf the. 
honour which is conferred upon me^ when I become his son--^ 
wii€n I become your husband, dear Emilia } 

Emi, And he would not await my return home. 

Jpf. Because he would but have been distressed that his 
ytsit could be no more than momentary. ^ 

. Gla^ I Jie ei^pe6le4 ^o fvii^ you enjployed about yqur bridal 
flim^wi^nts, and heard— ,1 . .... .. . , ...... > : ^ , .: 

. Jfip. What I heard again from him iwith jeve^y.-feltinft P?i 
love and admiration^ 1 Mighty ..my ^viMf . c A- #Hdl: be 
blessed with a pious wife, and one who is not proud- ofi 
her piety. 

Cla^ But let us not, by attending ^ tc^ m)wh <to <>ne -sub^ 
itSt, entirely forget another. Now go, Emilia. 

Jpp. Go! Why? 

Cla. Surely, my lord, you would not lead her to the altar 
ip her pfes^pi^pess. 

App. In ti-uth, I was not, till you spoke, aware of that*. 
Who can behold* Bmiliaji and observe herd^es^.^ ■, yet why 
should I not lead.h^r to the altar thus? 

Emi. No, dear count, not exaSly thus j yet in a dress not 
ipuch more gay. In a moment I shall be ready* X do not 
mean to wear those cpstly jewels, which were the last present 
ef your jurodigaX generosity. Oh, I could quarrel with those 



je??el5 wer^ they »ot your present — for thrice I've dreamt^ 
t^at while I wore them, every diaijx>nd changed suddenly 
to a pearl — and pearls, you know, dear niother, signify 
tears. 

Cla» Child, the interpretation is more visionary than the 
dream. W^re. you not always more fond of pearls than 
diamonds ? 

^^Mi, tI own tha^ Jr;., . . « ' 

- ^PP,\. (thoughtful cmd melancholy.) Signify tears I 

Em. How ! Doe^ the idea strike you ? 

App{. It does, though I ought to be ashamed that sucl^ 
1$ the case ^ yet when the fancy is disposed for sad im- 
pressions— 

Endf But why should your's be thus disposed ? What 
did I wear, when I first attrafted your attention ? Do yo\j 
remember ? 

App. Remember ! I never see you In idea but in that 
dress. 

Em, I mean to wear one just the same — airy and free^« . 

App. Excellent! 

Em. And my hair— 

App. In natural ringlets as at that time. 

Emi. Not forgetting the fose in it. Right ! Have a little 
patience, and you shaJl see me thus. \Exit. 

^r^j^t;<^LS6J^^ftif,j^i^W^^ayh'Tf;ncast mUn.) " PearU 
^gnifytea^sr ;., \ ■ i ^, 

Cla, Evf^iisi\ lemarl^w^ ji^st> my lord. You are to-day 

more grave than^ "?h4v ^P^ .J^'JU'l ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^"' ^ 
step from the point of your wishes. Can you repent that 
such is your situ^i^tfi ?^ ..'..'••. 

App. How could such a suspicion find a place in your 
mind ? But it is true. I am to-day ^uncommonly deje^ed* 
You say I am but a step fi^Ka^hej^Qint of my wishfs. True. 
I therefore have not reached the point. All tha^ I have 
seen^ heard, or dreamt, l^s preach^ since yesterday this 
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do^nne to me. To be one step from the goal, or not to 
have won the race^ is in reality the same. This one idea 
incorporates itself with every other which occurs to me. 
What can it mean ? I understand it not. 

Cla. You make me uneasy, my lord. 

App, I am angry at my friends— at myself too. 

Cla. Why so ? 

App. My friends absolutely require, that, before I solem- 
nize my marriage, I should acquaint the prince with my in- 
tentions. They allow I am not bound to do this, but still 
maintain that respe£l towards him demands it i and I have 
been weak enough to be prevailed upon. I have already or- 
dered my carriage. 

Cla. (Starts.) For the p\n-pose of waiting on the prince I 

£ttter PiR&o. 

Pir» My ladyy the Marquis MarinelU is at the door^ and 
enquired for the count. 
App. Forme! 
Fir* Here his lordship comes. {Opens tJk door and exit.) 

Enter Marinellx. 

Mar. I beg pardon, madam.— My lord, I called at your 
house, and was informed that I should find you here. I 
tave a matter of importance to commiinicate. Madam» I 
<mce mo{^ beg your pardon. My business will be adjusted- 
sa a few minutes. 

Cla^ I will not be any hinderance to it. 

[Curtsies and exif, 
' App. Now, my lord? 

Mar, I come from his highness. 
' App, What are his commands ^ 
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M«r. I am proud in being selected td convey his most dis- 
tinguished preference towards your lordship— and if Count 
Appiani will do me the honour of believing me one of his 
most devoted friends— 

App. No more ceremony, I beg. 

Mar, I obey. The prince is under the necessity of imme- 
diately sending an ambassador to make arrangements re- 
spe6linghis marriage with the daughter of the duke of 
Massa. He was long undetermined whom to appmnt, till 
his choice^ it last, fell upon you, my lord. 

App. Upon me ! 

Mar. Yes-^and if friendship may be allowed to speak in 
its own favour, I was instrumental — 

App. I must own you surprise me not a little. I have 
long concluded that the prince would never deign to em- 
ploy me. 

Mar* I am sure he only waited for a proper opportunity^ 
and if the present mission be not worthy of Count Appiani's 
consequence and talents, I own my friendship has been too 
precipitate* 

App. You constantly mention this term friendship. With 
whom am I conversing ? The Marquis Marinelli*s friendship 
I never dreamt of gaining. 

Mar. I acknowledge my fault, Count Appiani, my un- 
pardonable fault in wishing to be your friend without your 
permission. But this need not, at present, come under dis^ 
cussion. The favour of his highness, and the dignity he 
offers, remain the same. I am sure that they will b« eagerly 
accepted. 

App. (After some consideration.) Undoubtedly. 
. Mar. Come, then, with me. 

App. Whither? 

Mar, Tq the princess palace at Dosalo. All U ready. 
You must depart to-day. 

App. What say you ? To-day \ 
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Mar, Yes, Ratlifef now, than- ^ an hour hence. The 
affair I'equires the utmost dl^tch';- ' 

App. Indeed I - Thch ini 1 sbrry thSat Tmiist decline the 
honour which the prince intended to cdnfer upon me. 

Mar. How! 

App. I cannot depart to-day — nor to-moixoW-i-nor the 
aext day. 

Mar, You are joking, count* 

App. With you! 

Mar. Inimitable 1 If with the prince, the joke is so much* 
the merrier. — You cannot ? 

App. No, Sir, no — and I trust that t^e prince himself will 
think my excuse sufficient. 

Mat. I am eager to hear it. 

App, -Oh, it is a mere trifle. • I mekn to be' married' 
to-day. 

Mar. Well— and then > 

App. And then ?— A strange question, methinks. 

Mar. There-are examples, count, of marriages having 
been deferred. I do not mean to infer that the delay was 
pleasant to the bride and bridegroom. To them it is natural 
chough that it should be unpleasant, yet the command of 
our sovereign — 

App. Sovereign ! A sovereign, chosen by myself, I am 
not bound to obey as striflly as your lordship, who are by 
birth his subjeft. I came to his court a volunteer. I wished 
to have the honour of serving him, but not of being his 
slave. I am the vassal of a greater sovereign^ 

Mar. Whether greater or smaller is immaterial. A mo- 
narch is a monarch. ' 

App. Idle controversy ! Enough! Tell your prince what 
you have heard. Tell him I am sorry it is not in my power 
to accept' the honour offered to me, as I to-day iiltend to so* 
lemnise an union, which will constitute my happiness. 



Mar. A^ai'yott'ubt Vit "^ Mat iasiiiKf fflfortn him with 

imhom ^ . « i : i j .. : • 

. ^^.^ With Sfflilm Oalottu ; ' 
Jlf^ir. Of the family which resides in this housfe t 

. MoTf -RxMttpht '«: 

4^. What is your pleasure ? '•- ^> 

? Marl I shottkt think diere would be di'thmta^ottlticv 
:iiifiiculty ki^defeitring the ceremony till your rtCMni?' 

Aff. .ThfrQcremonyt. 

Mar. Yes. 711e ^(^. honest ^arems Will Aot"^ think 
.ihttch abottt it. J . v 

^^Z*^. The good honest parents ! 

Mar, And the lady will remain faithful to you of course. 

App, Of course ! ■ ■ B ut indeed these expressions are used 
of course by a courlHiioiihey.-. ^ ... . 

Mar. This to me, count ! 

App, Why not ? 

Mar. Heaven and hell 1 You shall hear from me. 

App. Pshaw ! The monkey is envious, but — 

Mar, Death and damnation 1— Count, I demand sa^ 
tisfaflion. 

App, You shall have it» 

Mar. AndSvouid insist upon it insttuitly^did I not think 
it wrong to interrupt the bridegroom's joys. 

App, Good-natured creature ! — You shaU not put your- 
self to any inconvenient^. ^(S^iibes Ait arm,) I own an em- 
bassy to Massa does no$ suit me, but I have time enough to 
take a walk with you. Come. 

Mar. {Extricates himself frem the Coyxnt^^ grasp,) Pa- 
tience, my lord, patience I lExit, 
App, Go, worthless wretch.— I am obliged to him for 
having forced my blood into circulation. I feel bcttert 
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Enttr Claudia. haitUy e*d ai 

Cla, Hmtou ! My lord— I overheard some warm ex- 
ptEMiou, Your chetlu glow vritk anger. Wliat ba& 
liappened t 

Jff. NothiDg. madam, nothing. The marqniihat con- 
fenvd a &rouT on me, by ipuing me a Twt to the prince. 

CIm. Indeed I 

JfP. We can therefore leave torn at an eariier boar. I 
{D to give ardcrt reipeAing our departure, and thall retutn 
immediately. Emilia will, in the mean time, be ready. 

Cla. May I be quite at ease, my lord ? 

Jff. Quite, I asiure you. [fxnorf itveraUy. 



END OP ACT 11. 
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Act lit 

V 

SCBN^, An apartment in /^^ Prince's pedace at Dosalo, 
Enter Prince and Marinelli. 

Mar. In Vath. He refused the proffered hbnoiir with hi* 
describable contempt. 

Prince, Thus ends all hope then. Kmtlia will to-day 
be his. 

Mdr. According to all a]ppeat£bice9, she will. ^ 

Prince, I relkd ^o firinly onr your ptqje£t— but who knows 
how ridiculously you a£led ? I ought t6 have recolle^ed 
that though a bldckhead's counsel m^y be good^ an ingfe- 
nioos min must execute it« 

Mar. A pretty reward, this. 

Prince. Why should you be rei^arded ? 

Mar. For halving risked my life in your b&half. Finding 
that neither serious nor contenKptuou^ remarks could prevail 
upon the count to accept the dignity of your ambassador, I 
tried to rouse his aftger. I said things to him which made 
him fofget hiniself. He used insulting expressions, and I 
denianded satisfa£lion-^yes, satKsfaclion on the spot. One 
of us must fslU> thought I. Should it be his lot, the field is 
our's-— should it be mine-^why, he must fly, and the prince 
will at least gain tithe. 

Prince, Did you a£l thus, Marinelli ? 

Mar. Yes — he, who is ready to sacrifice his- life for 
princes, ought to be info^rfved how grateful he will find thefti. 

Prince. And how did the count a6l ? Report says— that 
he is not the man, who would wait till satisfaction was a se- 
cond time demanded. 

I? 
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Mar, Circumstances alter cases. He said that be had 
something of greater consequence than a duel to occupy his 
attention at that time, and added » that he should be ready 
to meet me in a week after his marriage — 

Prince, With Emilia Galotti. The idea drives me to 
distra^ion. — Thus, then, the affair ended, and now you 
come hither to boast that you have risked your life in my 
behalf. 

Mar, What covid I do more ? 

Prince* More ! As if you had done any thing I 

Mar, May I be allowed to ask what your highness has 
done ? — You were so fortunate as to see her at church— -and 
spoke to her, of course. 

Prince, {With a sneer,) Yqu have curiosity enough— 
but I will satisfy it. All happened as I wished. You need 
take no further trouble, sir. She met my proposal more than 
half way. I ought to have taken her with me instantly. 
{In a cold and commanding tone,) Now you have had your 
answer, and may go. 

Mar, And may ^o I — Yes, yes. Thus the song ends, 
and thus it Would end, were I to try impossibilities.— Im- 
possibilities did I say ?— No. - Impossible it is not, but a 
bc^d attempt. Had we the girl in our power, I would an- 
swer for it that no marriage should take place. 

Prince, Ay— you would answer for any thing. I sup- 
pose, for instance, you would like to take fifty of my guards, 
stop the coach on the high- way, and bear a shrieking girl in 
triumph to me. 

Mar, There are instances of girls having been obtained 
by force, though there has been no appearance of force in 
the transa£lion. 

Prince, If yon were able to do this, you would not talk 
so much about it. 

Mar, But I must not be answerable for the consequences* 
Unforeseen misfortunes may— 
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PrifBce, Is it my custom to require that people shall be an- 
swerable for what they cannot help I 
. Mar* Therefore, your highness v/[\i-^(A pistol is Jired at 
a distance.) Ha! What was that v?— Did not my ears 
deceive me ? Siirely I heard a shot*— -And- hark ( Another I 

Prince, What means this ? 

Mar. How if I were more aftive than you thougiu me ? 

Prince. More a£live ! £xpiain> then — 

Mar. It^ shprty what I mentioned is now taking pjace. 

Prince. Is it possible ? 

Mar, But forget noty princcy what you just now pro- 
mised.^- You pledge your word that— 

Prince, The pieparations are surely arranged— 

Mar. As well as possible. The execution of my plan iS;. 
entrusted to people on whom I can rely. The road, as you 
knowy liek at the end of your garden* There the carriage 
will be attacked by a party, whose only intention will ap- 
parently be to rob the travellers. * Another party (one tpf 
whom is my trusty servant) will leap from the garden as if 
to assist those who are attacked. During the mock- battle 
between the two parties, my servant will seize Emilia, as if 
with the intention of rescuing her from the robbers, and 
bring her through the garden into the palace. This is the 
plan. What says your highness now ? 

Prince. You surprise me most ^tremely.'»«A fearful sen- 
s^on overpowers me-— (Marinelli nvalks to the ^window,) 
For whom are you looking ? 

Mar. That must be the scene of aAion— and see, some 
one approaches in a mask—doubtless to acquaint me with 
the issue of the attempt. Withdraw awliile, prince. 

Prince, Alas, Marinclli— 

Mar. Well^-now, doubtless, I have done too much— - 
before too little. 

Prince, Not so— not so— yet I cannot perceive— 

Da 
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Mar. Ferceivet««-All wiU be ckar to you ftt imce. fn-^ 
stantly wlthcUaw, 1 4o beaeei^ you. Let not this ^Som find 
you here. [Exit Prince. 

Mar, (Goes again to tJU nvmdowJ) I fee the carriage 
slowly returning to town, and two lervaats with it. I do 
not like this appearance. I fear the piot has but half stac- 
ceeded. A wounded maft they would drive slowly — pot a 
dead one, — ^The feUow in tl|e mtn^ comeft neaier. ^Tis An- 
gelo himself,— He beckons to me •^e must be certain that 
he has succeed.— -Ha ! Ha 1 Count Appiani. You v^bsed 
an embassy to Masta, and ba/fe been obliged to go a longer 
journey. Who taught you so weiU to know a monkey } 
How do you like this ittonfcey*s trkk f (Walks tonjuards tie 
door,) True— they ate enTiou8.-»Well, Angelo ? 

Emer ANOELOy *wkk his mofk imMs hatsd^ 

Ang, Be ready, my lerd. She will be hem dh-ei^tiy. 

Mar, How did you succeed in other reSpeilts? 

Ang. As you wiilied, I have no doubt. 

Mar. How is it with the count ? 

Ang, So, so. But he must have Had some suspicions^ lor 
he was npt quite unprepared. 

Mar. Quick tell me*— is he dead } 

Ang. I am sorry for him, poor man— yes. 

Mar, There 1 Take^tl^at for thy compassion. (Give§ 
kirn a purse,) 

Ang, And our poor Nicholas, he was dispatched top. 

Mar, What 1 X^oss on both Mdes! 

Ang, Yes. I could cry iot the honest lad's fate \ though 
J come in for another quarter of this putse by it j for I am 
his heir, because I revenged him* This is a hrw among us, 
and as good a law, methinks, as ever was made for the 
support of friendship and fidelity. This Nicholas, n^ 
}or<l--. 
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Mar^ No moce of your Nicholas ! The count— 

Anf^, True. The count finished him^ and I finished the 
count. He fell, and though he might be alive when they 
put hiiOL into the coach, I'lli answer for it that he will never 
«Qine alive oaf of it 

Mar, Were you but sureof this, Angelo— 

Ang. Nefer trust me agani, if it be not tn]£.<— Have you 
any further commands ?^For I must be oA the other side of 
th« boidem be^re sun-sefib 

Mar, Go, then. 

Ang» Should any thing else otcur in my way> you know 
whem to hear <^ me, my lord. My terms will always be 
the most reasooable. [Exit* 

Mar^ *Tis well«— yet not so well as it might have been. 
Shame on thee, Angeio I Surely the count was worthy of a 
«^coQd shot. Now» the poor wittch must die in lingering 
agony* Shame on thee, Angelo I It wa$ cruel not to dis- 
patch him entirely.— ^-^ The prince must not know what 
has happened. He himself must discover what advantages 
result to him from the counts death.-^Death ! — ^What would 
I give for certainty upon this s*ubjft6b ! 

EfO^r Princs^ 

Prince. She comes, she comes. She hastens hither even 
quicker than the servant* Fear seems to make her fly. She 
must not as yet su^peft our des^.. Her present purpose is 
but to escape the robbers. 

Marm We shall be in possession of her at ail events. 

Princf. But will not her mother come in search of her ? 
Will not the count discover her retreat ? What can.w« then 
do i How can I withhold her from them f 

Mar* To all this I own I can make oo eeplf. But we 
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must see. Compose yourself, prince. This first $tep was, 
at all events, necessary* 

Prince, How so, if we be obliged to recede ? 

Mar, That may, perhaps, not be the cast.->--There are 
a thousand arts which may be used. Have you forgotten 
the chief one ? 

Prince. • Forgotten ! How can I have forgotten t^t of 
which I never thought ? What mean you } 

Mar, The art of pleasing and persuading— *which in si 
prince who loves is never wanting. 

Prince, Not wanting t—*True, except when it is most ne- 
cessary. I have already made a poor attempt in this zjct 
to-day. All my flattery, all my asseverations could not ob- 
tain one word from her. Mute, trembling, and abashed, 
she stood before me like a criminal, while listening to the 
judge^s fatal sentence. Her alarms were infe^ious, I 
trembled also, and concluded by imploring her forgiveness. 
Scarcely dare I speak to her again — ^and at all events I ddre 
not be present when she arrives. You, Mai'inelli, must re- 
ceive her. I will listen to your conversation, and come 
when I feel more collefted. [Exit* 

Mar, If she did not see him fall— and of course she 
could not, as she fled so instantly.—-—! hear her, and will 
not meet her eye so suddenly. {IVithdraivs tg a comer of 
the apartment,) 

Enter Baptist and Emilia. 

Bap, Into ttiis room, dear lady. 

Emi, {Scarcely able to breathe,) Oh !— I thank you, my 
friend— I thank you— But— Heavens I Where am I ?— 
Quite alone too!— Where are my nnotber and the count ?— 
1 hey followed me "I hope ! They will soon be here ? 

]^ap, Mo«l; likely they will. 
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Em* Are you not certain, tlien ? Did you not see them? 
Were not pistols fired behind us ? 

Bap, I did not hear them. 

End* Surely, surely you did. Oh heavens ! My mother 
or the count is murdered. 

Bap, VVi go in search of them instantly. 

Sm» Not without me ! I'll go with you — I must %o with 
you.— Come friend. 

Mar, (Approaches as if he had just entertd,) Ha! Fair 
lady ! What misfortune, or rather what good fortune has 
procured me the honour— 

Emi. How ! — ^You here, my lord ! — ^This, then, is, doubt- 
less, your house. Pardon my intrusion. We have been 
attacked by robbers* Some good people came to our assist- 
ance, one of whom was this honest man, who took me out 
of the carriage, and brought me hither. But I am alarmed 
to find that I alone am rescued, My mother is still in dan- 
ger. Behind us I heard pistols fired. She is perhaps dead. 
Pardon me. I must away. I must return to the place, 
which I ought not to have quitted. 

Mar, Compose yourself, dear lady. All is well. The 
beloved persons, for whom you feel this tender anxiety, will 
soon be here. — Run, Baptist. They may perhaps not know 
where this lady is. See whether they have taken refuge in 
any house near the road, and condufl them hither instantly. 

[Exit Baptist. 

pmi. Are you sure they are safe ? Has nothing hap- 
pened to them ? — Oh what a day of terrors has this been to 
me 1 But I ought not to remain here. I ought to meet 
them. 

Mar, Why so, dear lady ? You are even now almost 
breathless.— Rather compose yourself, and have the good- 
ness to step into a room, wh«re you will find less interruption 
than in thisw I am sure the prince has already •> found your 
worthy mother, and is conducting her hither. 

D4 
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Em. Who? 

Mar. Our gracious prince himself. 

EmL {Extremely terrified.} The pri^q? ! 

Mar, He flew to your assistance as loon as he y(9fk in- 
formed of your situation. He is highly incei^ed tl^t sucl^ a 
crime should have been committed so cios^ to ^ims^lf — ^nay 
almost before his eyes. He has sent persons in ip^rch (^ tl^ 
villains, and if they be seized, their punishm^njt w9) be most 
«evere. 

Emi, The prince I — ^Where a^ I, then } 

Mar. At Dosalo, the princess palace. 

Emi. What an accident 1 — And you think he wiU spom be 
here ? — But with my mother, surely. 

Mar, Hpre he is. 

EnUr Prince. 

Prince. Where is she ? Where is she ? — We have been 
every where in search of you, dear lady.— You are well, I 
hope ? — Now, all is vril. The count and your mother— 

Emi, Oh prince'. Where arc they? Where is my 
mother ? 

Prince. Not far from us— in the nei^hbourhoo4« 

Emi, Heavens 1 In what a situation shall I find one qt 
both of them ! For your highness conceals from me— I 
perceive-— 

Prince, I conceal nothing, be a^red« X^ai|on my ann, 
and accompany me to them. 

Emi, {Irresolute,) But — if they be not woUaded— if voff 
presages be not true — why are they not already here? 

Prince, Haste then, that all these sad presages may at 
once be banished. 

Emi, What shall I do ? {Wrings her hands,) 

Prince. How 1 Can ytsu harbour any suspicion against 
me > 



I 
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Mm* {Folk at Ms fe^.) pmny Jwafe^ I ci^rfttl y« 
Prince, (Raising her,) I am quite s^sjbiiawed.-^Yffi^ 
Emilia, I deserve t^iis mute reproaclji. My ^ondivft ^^ 
moxTAipg cannot i>e justified. Pardon my wea|^ne^. \ 99§^ 
n9t to hj^ve made you imiea^ by a^ s^vowa^y from wkich I 
^oul4 expe6l no advantage. I was amply pwushfd by tbc 
speecbkss agitatioQ witl^ which you Iv^^Qed to it. And 
though I nt^y be allowed to thii>k this accident tbe signal of 
more favourable fortuAbr*^tbis accident, which 9Upws me i» 
behold and speak to you again before my hopes for esrer 
vanish— this accident, whi^h gives me an ^ppoctunity x)f 
imploring your forgiveness— yet will I-r— do ^pt tfeiliJble«*w 
yet will I rely entirely on your looks. Not a &igh« iiot a 
pliable shall offend you. All I beg is that you will not sus-r 
pe^ me of any bad ii^tention^^that you will 9ot foi a mo* 
ment doubt the unbounded influence which ye^i possess over 
me — ^that you wi)l njBver think you need the pro^ftion of 
another agaipst me. And now comerr^ome wb^e trans <» 
ports, which you more approve, await you. {Leads her 
aivay not ivithout oppojtfhif*) Follo\ni§, Marinelli. 

[Exeunt Prince anil Emilia. 
Mar, (Alone,) Follow us! That mean^ of couree— 
Follow us not. He will now find how far he can. proceed 
with her, when no one witnesses their a6lions. All that \ 
have to do is to prevent intrusion. On the part of the count 
I now do not expe6l it— but on that of her mother-r:- <-«• 
Wonderful,,, indeed, would it be; were she to have quietly 
departed, Icr^ving her daughter unprote^ed.-^WeU, Baptisti 
what now ? ^ - 

Enter BAVTiiTin haste.. 

Bap* The mother, my lord. 

Mar. As I suspected. Where is she ? 
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Bap. She will be here in a few moments, unless y<to ptt- 
vent it. When you ordered me to look for her, I understood 
you, and fch little inclination for the employment. But by 
chance I heard her shrieks. She is in search of her daug^hter, 
and will, I fear, discover our whole plot. All the people, 
who inhabit this retired country, have gathered round her, 
and each vies with his neighbour for the pleasure of shew- 
ing her the way. Whether she' has been told that you are 
here, or that the prince is here, I know not. AVhat is to be 
done ? 

- Mar. Let us consider.— — Refuse her admittance when 
she knows that her daughter is here ! — That must not be. 
Her eyes .will roll with anger, to be sure, when she finds her 
lambkin in the clutches of the wolf. — Eyes ! — They would 
be of little consequence, but heaven have mercy on our 
cars I Well, well. — A woman's lungs are not inexhaustible. 
She will be silent, when she can bawl no longer. — Besides, 
the mother it is whom we should gain over to our side^ 
and if I be a judge of mothers— to be a sort of prince's step- 
mother would flatter most of them.'—Let her come. Baptist, 
let her come. 

Bap, Hark, my lord I 

Cla. (mthin,) Emilia ! Emilia ! My child ! Where are 
you ? 

Mar. Go, Baptist, and use yoqr endeavours to dismiss 
her inquisitive conductors. 

As Paptist is going y Claudia meets Mm. 

Cla, Ha!— You took her out of the carriage. You led 
her away. I know you again. Where is she ? Sp«ak, 
wretch. 

Bap. Is this your way of returning thanks ? 

Cla. Oh, if you merit thsfnks— (7« a mild tone) forgive 
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me, WortHy man.-^Where is sh^ ? \jtt mt no Idd^r bede- 
-prived of her. Where is she ? 

Bap. She could not be more safe, were die prote6led by 
angels. — My master, here, will conduft you to her. ( Obser-ves 
that some feopU art atUn^ing t9 follow Claudia.) Back 
there I Begone. [^^ity drhfing them ofway, 

Cla, Your master I {EsfUs Marinelli, and starts,) Ha !-l 
Is this your master ?— You here. Sir — smd my daughter here^ 
and you— you will condu^ mc to her ? 

Mar, With great pleasure, madam. 

Cla, Hold ! A circumstance just occurs to me. It was 
you, I think, with whom I this morning left Count Appiant 
s^t my house, and with whom he afterwards had a quarrel ? 

Mar, Quarrel ! That I did not know. We had a trifling 
dispute respe^ing affairs of state. 

Cla, And Marinelli is your name. 

Mar, The Marquis Marinelli. i 

Cla, True. Hear then, Marqui.<; Marinelli. Yourpame, 
accompanied with a curse— — but no-^I will not wrong 
the noble youth — the curse was added by myself— your 
Bame was the last word uttered by the dying count. 

Mar, The dying count ! Count Appiaai I— — — Yon 
h^ar, madam, what most surprises me in this your strange 
address. — The dying count '.—What else you mean to imply 
I know no)t. 

Cla, (^IVith asperity^ and in a deliberate tone,) Marinelli 
was thtf last word uttered by the dying count. -—Do you un- 
derstand me now ? I myself did not at first understand it, 
though it was spoken in a tone— a tone, which I still hear. 
Where were my senses that I could not understand it in- 
stantly f 

Mar. Well, madam, I was always the count^s friend-— 
his intimate friend. If, therefore, he mentioned my name 
at the hour of death-** 
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<%r. Y » i ii j in vtiat toat did he mention it ? I can- 
not imitate^^I cannot describe itx^ut it signified— ^^ercff 
tiling.-^ ^ What! Were iwe attacked by robbers ? No— 
by «i»as^9-^y hired awaiwiin>^'^ and Maxinelli was the 
tost woid uttemd by the dying caiimt» in such a tose*- 

Mtk^* In such a tone I Did any one ever hear that the 
tone uied by a man at the moment of alarm was made a 
groi9nd of accu3atjpn against an upright man ? 

Cla, Oh that I could ajrpflMT before a tribunal of justice* 
and imitate that tone 1— -* Yet«-»wretch that I am 1 I for- 
get my dattghtei:«<«<- Where is she N^-nDead too t Was it my 
idaughter^s 6iult that Appiani was thy enemy \ 

Mar* I revere the mother's fears, and therefore pardon 
you.— Come* modam---"Your daughter is in one of the ad- 
joining room.s and I hope her alarms are by this time at an 
end. With the tenderest solicitude is the prince himself 
emplojred in comforting hen 

a^' Who? 

Mar. The prince. 

Cia, The prince !— — Wretched mother that I am I-* 
And her father, her father !— He will curse the day of her 
birth. He will curse me. 

Mar. For heaven's sake, madam, what idea have you 
now adopted i 

Cla, It is clear.— To-day-*at church — befom die eyes 
of the Redeemerw*^ the preaente pf the Eternal Judge, 
this a£l of viUany began. Muiderer I Mean cowardly mur« 
derer! Thou wert not bold enough to. meet him face to 
face, but wert base enough to bribe assassins that another 
might be gratified. Thou scum of muideief^! Why 
may I not spit my gall into thy face— thou /^m^ ^ 

Mar, You rave, good woman,— Moderate your tone, and 
remember where you are. 

Cla, Where I am !— What cares the lloncssy whca robbed 
of her young, in whose forest she roars ? 
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Em. {WUMm.) HalMjmotbn! I hev my motkei'i 

Cla, 'Tis the. She hu hntnl me.— Where are you my 

[Ruthei inn tie rw», fiiUavKd bf Marinelll. 
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Scene, as in the last aSi. Enter Prince ^r»^ Marin elli. 

Prince, Come, MarirtelH, I must coIle6^ myself — I must 
have information from you. 

Mar, Ha ! ha ! ha ! had you seen ^he frantit condti£l of 
the mother, in this room \ . You heart! how she raved and 
bawled — ^yet how tame she was as soon as she beheld you ! 
Ha! ha! Yes— I never yet knew the mother who scratched 
a princess eyes out, because he thought her daughter hand- 
some. 

Prince, You are not a correft observer.— Did not Emilia 
fall senseless into her mother's aims > This made the mother 
forget her rage. It was her daughter, not me, whom she 
spared ? when, in a low voice, she utt.redj; what I my- 
self had rather not have heard— -had rather not have under- 
stood. 

Mar. What means y6ur highness ? 

Prince. Why this dissimulation? — Answer me. — Is it 
true or false ? 

Mar. And if it were true .-7- 

Prince. If it werei^-It is, then — ^He is dead.— f/« a 
threatening tone.) Marinelli! MarineHi T 

Mar. Well? 

Prince. By just Heaven I swear that I am inno<t» t >ff 
the blood which has been shed. Had you previously told me 
that the count's life must be sacrificed— God is my witness 
I would as soon have consented that my om should be sacri- 
ficed. 

Mar. Had I previously told you ! As if the count's 
deftth was part of my plan! I charged Angelo that on his 
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soul he should take care no harm was done ; and thisj top^ 
would have been the case, had not the tount irritate4 the 
assailants, by shooting one of them. 

Prince. To be sure he ought to have understood the joke 
better. 

Mar. That Angelo was enraged, and instantly avenged 
his comrade's deat h 

Prince. Is certainly very natural. 

Mar, I have chided him not a little for it. 

Prince. Indeed! How friendly! Advise him never to 
appear again in my dominions i for I might do somethiqj^ 
more than chide him. 

Mar. Very welL — I and Angelo. — Accident and preme- 
ditated murder seem to your highness the same. Remember, 
however, the promise claimed by me, that I was not to be 
aiiswerable for any of the misfortunes which might arise. 

Prince. Which might— or which should arise, did you 
say? 

Mar. Still better ! But, before you tell me in plain terms 
what you think of me, I beg leave to make one remark.—* 
The count^s death is by no means a matter of indifference to 
me. I had demanded satisfaction of him. He left the world 
without having granted it ; and ray honour, consequently, 
remains injured. Allowing, therefore, that in any other 
situation I might deserve the suspicion to which you have 
alluded, can I in this ? {JVith assumed anger.) He who 
can have such an opinion of me 

Prince (TieUifig.) Well, well! 

^fdoK^ Oh that he were still alive ! I woirid give all that I 
possess i'~'(H^itA acrimony.) even the favour of my prince- 
even that invaluable treasure would I give. 

Prince. Well^iwell ! I understand you. His death was 
accidental, merely accidental — ^you assure me that it was so, 
and I believe it. But will any one else believe it f Wilt 
Bmilia^her mother— the world ? 
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Mar. {dMf,) It v6 nUt pfobAfe. 

frbta. What, theA^ wm thej' bttiivt f -^^Ybte sfcnlg 
yonr shoulders. They wfflf suppdse tbii Aftgetd air itistrit- 
nfefit «ittploy^ by the. 

JWiflr. (StUl more coldly.) That is very probable. 

Ffiftce, Mt f mc fftyself f-^t Miii flili hovlr 1 m&t re- 
aounce all hopes of ever possessing EilliMar. 

Mar. (In a tone ofperfiB tndijprtnee.) Wlieh yd^ iihtst 
also have done, had the coihit Ifved. 

t^Hnct, (Fiohntfy.y MArinelin (dAecJ^i^ M^ivurmA,} 
Jktt yott shaH'tiot rouse my anger .-^Be it ^6. It is s6. Y6it 
nean to imply that the count^s death is a^obf^le' €>f€iMh*> 
attiftc^ hr me ;^iht mast fsivotH^bte vthicA cdtkid have hap- 
ptned^'Hlhe only elrtfiflh^^ftltfc i^i€ti edUld Ktti&C my pi»sii>H 
— and, s'rtrt this xs the casfc, tXt ftaxtet h(m' ft happened. 
A co'tiiit tttoit.dr lesA in the world ts of IMte ^onseqtMSfci^* 
Bo these senthn«ms suh you ?**<-I aia iWt itktrm«!d at a petty 
crime ; but of what avail is this ? It has opened a passsig^ 
€Yi!y agaitl to bar it« ^ch is (he conscfqucnee of your wise 
tfeep-laid pkfl. 

Mar. My plafi woald have succeeded in every resped! had 
riot you interfered With it. 

Prince. 1 1 

Mar. Allow me tcr say tftat the«ep which yott took at 
fhurch this mdfhing waiJ irot IHfeely to slid it. 

Prince. HoW did ihat irttetfere with it ? 

Mar. In a material point. Wheri I titidertook tBe bus?*. 
Rcss, Emilia and her mother were fgnofant of the prliice^s 
attachment. How if 1 formed my fotmdatiOil upfirfi this-ctr- ' 
cumstantfe, while the priffce was undermifihig my bidliikfg. 

Prince. (Sriking Ms forehead,') I>artmation ? 

Mar, How, if he himsdf betrayed hi« iiitefltions? 
. Prince, Cursed idea \ 

Mar, For hid he ifor Wmself declared hi# passion, wfcat 
part of my plan could now hate raised fhe Feast sti^icioil ^ 
the mind of the mother or the daughter ? 
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Prince. True! true! » 

Mar. You will pardon me> therefore, if— — 

Enter Baptut Aastilj, 

Bap, The countess i$ arnvtd. 

frince. What countess ^ 

Bap^ Orsina* may it please your, highness. 

Prince. Orvina !— Please roe I — -MarinelU 1 

Mar, I am as much astonished as yourself. 

Prince. (To Bap,) Go— -nuir— fly. She must not ai%ht. 
I am not here — not here to her. She mast return. Go, go. 

(£»'< Baptist.) 
What does the silly woman, want ? How daxea^she take this 
liberty ? By what means could she know that we w^re 
here ? Is she come tal>e a spy upon my actions? Can she 
have heard of my new passion ?— Oh, Marinelii, fpeak, an- 
swer me* Is the man offended, who so often has declared 
himself my friend — and offended by amere paltry altercation } 
Shall I beg your pardon? 

Mar, Prince, as soon as you become yourself, I always 
instantly am yours again*— The arrival of Ocsina is as enig- 
matical to me as to you. But she will hardly brook the 
dismissal you have sent. What will you do^ 

Prince, I will not speak to her. I will withdraw. 

Mar. Right 1— Do so. instantly, and let me icceive has. 

Prince. But. merely fi»r the purpose of telling her tagou 
Enter no further into conversatson with her, for other things 
demand our attention. 

Mar. Not so, not so. These other things are dontt. 
Summon reaolutioo. What is stiU wanthig will follow of its 
•wn accord.— But do I not hear her ?— Hasten prince. I» 
tiiat toon {Punting to an adjoining apartment^ to tuMchtke 
Prince retires) you may, if you please, listen to our con^ 
vemtion. I fear it will not be very gnaefiil to youc> can 

£ 
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Enter Countess O n s m A. 

Ors, {Without perceiving Marinelli.) What means this ?. 
No one comes to meet me, but a shameless servant, who en- 
deavours to obstruct my entrance. Surely I am a( Dosalo, 
where, on former occasions, an army of attendants rushed to 
receive me— where love and ecstasy awaited me*— Yes. The 
place is the same, but — — H^ ! you here, Marinelli. I 
am glad the prince has brought you with him.— Yet, no. 
My business with his highness must be transadled with his 
highness only. Where is he ? 

Mar, You suppose that he is here, then,— or know that 
he is here. He, however, does not txpe6^ a visit from your 
ladyship. 

Ors. Indeed ! Surely, then, he did not receive my letter 
this morning. 

Mar, Your letter ! — But— yes. I remember he mentioaed 
t)Kit he had received one. 

Ors, Well } Did I not in that ktter request he would 
meet me here to-day ? I own he did not think proper to 
return a written answer ; but I learnt that in an hour he 
a^ually drove firom town to Dosalo. This I thought a suf- 
ficient answer, and therefore came. 

Mar. An odd accident ! 

Ors, Accident I-— It was an ftgrecment — ^at least as good 
as an agreement. On my part the letter— on his the deed. 
«-Why this appearance of surprise ? 

Mar, You seemed yesterday resolvtd Q^Ter to appear be- 
fore the prince again. 

Ors. Cairn refled^ion ha^ made me abandon that resolu- 
tion. Where is he ? Where is he ?— >Probably in the cham- 
ber where I heard a noise. I wanted to go in, but the im- 
|)crtinent servant would not let me pass». 

Mmr, Dt^Tt^ countess** 
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Ors. I heard a femak shriek.--»Wbat means this, Mari- 
nelli ? Tell me — \i I be your clearest countess — ^tell me. You 
will not. Then I will see what it means. (Going,) 
Mar. Hold, countess! Whither go you ? 
'' Ors. Where I ought to have been long since.— Is it pro- 

' jiftr, think you, that I should waste my time in idle conver- 

" sation with you, when the prince experts me } 

Mar, You are mistaken, countess. The prince does not 
^ expe6l you here. He cannot see you— will not see you. 

' Ors. And yet is here, in consequence of my letter. 

Mar, Not in consequence of your letter. 
» On, He received it, you say. 

'< Mar, Yes, but he did not read it. 

Ors, (f^oiemtly.) Not read it ! (Less 'violently.) Not 
read it [--(Sorrowfulljy andnvifing atuay a tear,) Not even 
read it \ 
' Mar, From absence, not contempt. 

Ors, (Jf^itk pride,) Contempt 1 Who thought of such a 
thing ? To whom do you use the term ? Marinelli, you are 
a frontless comforter.— Contempt ! Contempt I To me ! 
{In a milder tone,) It is true that he no longer loves me, 
and some other sensation must fill the place which love occu- 
pied in his mind. But why should this be contempt ? May 
it not merely be indifference ? 
Mar. Certainly, certainly. 

Ors. (With a scornful look,) Certainly !— What a wise 
man art thou, who can be taught by others to say what they 
please 1 Indiftrence! indifference in the place of love!— 
That means nothing in the place of something. For learn, 
thou mimical court-parrot, learn from a woman, that indif- 
ference is an empty word, a sound without a meaning. The 
mind can only be indifferent to that of which it does not 
think.— Can you comprehend me, man } 
Mar. (Aside.) 'Tis as I feared. 

Ea . 
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Mar, IwiwadniriAgyouricinarJ^. Wko 4Qfs A<i!t know^ 
that the cQnatcy Orstn^ ma philni^er ?• 

Ors, True. I amapl|flp9Qplirr. But bayc liMW.iJ^^^frii 
it— or did I ever shew it I, If so^ nq wonder ii^eiie it if tke 
prince despised me. How cvi man love a cFeatnre which ia 
despite of him will think? A woms^ who tbivilKab i« an 
disgusting as a man who uses paint. She ought tq langbrr* 
to do nothing hut laugh^ that the mighty. \qx^ of th9 ^iMt- 
tionmay be kept in good humouf-r* — {{% I Ha! H»i^* 
What m^kes me laueh bow» MsMrtncUi N-rWhj^ the acei^ 
dental circumstance that I should write <feque6ting the prince ' 
to come hither— that )ie should not fead my httxif and ne- 
vertheless come. Ua t Ha ! Ha t *Tis an odd accidenty 
and really amusing* Why don^t you laughs Marinelli t 
The mighty lords of the creation may laugh, though we 
miy not think. (In asokmn amt^fommaM^^tauu) Lai^> 
marquis. 

Mar. Immediately* countess, imiAcdiately. 

Ors, And while you speak the proper moment passes. 
^Q. Do not laugh—for, mvk xa% H^xvfv^ Ihat which 
-ms^kes me laugh, has, like every thiiig in th» wodd» its 
fierious side. Accident ! Could lA jbo accidtntaJl that th% 
prince, who little thought of spemg me» fOHift sec; «tie N-^ 
Accident I Believe me, Marindlf, the word accident 19 U^l- 
phemy. Nothing under the sua is accidental, an^ le^K^f 
all can this be so, of which the purpose if sQevjd«ne.**-Al* 
4nighty and aU-bounteous pr«videnice, fi^sgivethat I iirifh 
this weak ^nner have given, thft name of aocideRl to whats9 
plainly is thy work^yes, thy immedwlf. work,— (Zit 41 hagif. 
tone to MarineUi.) Pve Hot to 1^ me ^us astray flap 
truth again. 

Mar, But, countess— 

Ors. Peace with your ^iij^that term demajib reAeW^a, 
and— my head, my head ! {Puts fnr Mand to hir forehead.} 
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Cbntriv« thkt I My tptik to ti» ]$rince tmmtdiiitety, or I 
ffftr I ^ftll iiirt b^ cftpabk of doing it. Too see, Marlnelti^ 
thut I Miust spe&k, to liini.-i-^hftt I nWU speak to him. 

EittirTkivcE, 

Prtnn, {Aside m Me advances,) I mtist come to his 
alsbtftiice. 

Ol*/. (Espies kiMj hut remmm trresolate -lohetker to ap^ 
ffMcA Jiim vr net.) Ha ! There he is. 

Prince, {fValks straigkt aeress tke ream Ustnards the other 
apartments,) Ha!— The iuir countessy as I live. How 
sorry I am that I cahnot to-day enjoy the happiness which 
your society always affords me. I «s engaged, and am not 
alone. Another time, dear countess, another time. — At 
pfcsent detain yourself no kmger'^fto longer, I beg. — And 
you, Marinclli— I want you » \Exit, 

Mar* Your ladyship has now heard from himself, what 
you would not believe when I meytioBed i$. 

Ore. (As if petrified,) Hate I ? Have I indeed ? 

Mar, Most c^atoly. 

Orj. {Deeply affe&ed*) " { am engaged, and am not 
ftlone.'* Is this the ohly excuse which I am worth ? An 
excuse with which every pttitioner, every importuning beggar 
is dismissed ? Could he not even frame one little falshood 
for me?— Engaged! With what?— Not alone! Who is 
with him ?— Marit)elli» be compassionate — tell me a false- 
hood* What can a falsehood cost you ? What has he t6 
do ? Who is with him ? Tell me, tell me. Say any thing 
which first occurs to you, and I will go. 

Mar^ (Aside.) On this condition I may tell her part of 
the truth. 
Ors. Quick, Marinelli, and I will go. He said, '< Ano- 
ther time, dear countisssr' «>id he not I — That he may 

I' 
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keep his promise— that he may have no pcetext to break it- 
quick , then, Marinelli — teU me a falshood, and I will go. 

Mar. The prince, dear countess, is really not alone. 
There are pei-sons with him, whom he cannot leave for a 
moment — persons, who have just escaped imminent danger. 
Count Appiani— 

Ors, Is with him! — ^What a pity that I know this 
to be false ! In an instant think of something else ; for 
Count Appiani, if you do not know it, has been just 
assassinated by robbers. I met the carriage with his body 
in it as I came from town. Or did I not ? Was it a 
dream > * 

Mar, Alas, it was not a dream. But they, who accom- 
panied the count were rescued, and are now in this palace ; 
namely, a lady to whom he was betrothed, and whom, with 
her mother, he was conducting to Sabionetta, there to cele- 
brate his nuptials. 

Ors, A lady and her mother 1 Is the lady handsome. 

Mar, The prince is extremely sorry for her situation. 

Ors, That he would be, I hope, even if she were hide- 
ous—for her fate is dreadful. Poor girl ! At the moment 
he was to become thine for ever, he was torn for ever 
from thee.— Who is she ? Do I know her ? I have of 
late been so much cut of town, that I am ignorant of every 
thing. 

Mar. Her name is Emilia Galotti. 

Ors. What ?— Emilia Galotti \ Oh Marinelli, let me not 
think thou speak'st the truth. 

Mar. Why?. 

Ors, Emilia Galotti ! 

Mar. Yes. It is improbable that you should know her. 

Ors, I do know her — though I might not yesterday. 
Emilia Galotti !— Answer me seriously. Is Emilfa Galotti 
the imfortiinatcly lady, whom the prince is engaged in 
consoling } 
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Mar^ (Aitde.) Can I have disclosed too ixiufh ? 

Or 5. And was Couat Ap^uani her'destined bridegroom— i* 
the Count Appiani who was shot to-day ? 

Mar, £xa6lly. 

Ors, {Clapping her hands,) 3ravo ! Bravo ! Bravo ! 

}/lar. What now t 

Ors, I could kiss the demon that tempted him to do it. 

Mar. Whom? Tempted? To do what ? 

Ors, Yes, I could ki»s him-^ven wert diou that demons 
^arinelli. 

Mar, Countess I - 

Qrs, Come liither. Look at me->stedfastly— eye to eye. 

Mar, WeU? 

,Orj. Know you not ray thoughts ? 

Mar, How can I ? 

Ors, Have you no concern in it ? 

Mar, In what ? 

Ors, Swear,*<->No9 do not 8wear> for that might be auo- 
ther crime.-— But yes— swear. One sin more or less is of no 
consequence to a man, who is already damned.«*-Have you 
no concern in it ? 

Mar, You alarm me> countess. 

Ors. Indeed 1— Nowy Marinelli-7-has ycur good heart no 
suspicion ? 

Mar, 3u»picion I Kespe^lng what ? 

Ors, 'Tis well, — ^Then 1 will entrust you with a secret'— 
a secret, which will make each hair upon your head bristle 
towards heaven.— >But here, so close to the door some one 
night overhear us, and— (Pi<// her finger to her mouth) 
mark me, it is a secret— a profound secret. {Places her 
TMOUth to his ear^ as if about to 'whisper y and shouts as loudly 
as she is able,) The prince is a murderer. 

Mar, Countess I Countess ! Have you lost your senses f 

. Or J, Senses! Hat Ha! Ha! I have very seklom, if 

ever> been so satisfied with my understanding as I am at this 

E+ - 
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moment. Depend upon it* MaiuieHi— btit it must remain 
a ffeciet betinecn iu,^(bi a Una woke) the prinee '» a muc- 
derei^— the mtirdeRr of Count Appiani. The cmmt was 
not assasvnated by robbers, but by bravoes'whom the prince 
cmpiojwd. 

Man. How can such a horrid suspicion fall from your 
lipi» or efttefr your inni^nation f 

On. How!-^Very naturaSy. To thtsEmiKa Gaiotti, 
who is now in the palace, and wh«0e bridegroem was thus 
suddenly dispatched— -to this Emilia Galotti did the piince 
to-day declare his passion in the church of the Dominicans. 
That I know, for ny ^ncs not «dy saw it, but heard what 
he sud.— Now, Sir, have I lost my senses } Medunks I 
conne£^ the circumstances which bfio»g to each other very 
tolerably .—Or has all this happened, too, by accident ? 
Marinelii, you no more comprdbend the wickedness of man, 
than the ways of Providence. 

Mar. Countess, your life would be in danger^ 

Ors. Were I to memion thi« agsun ?— So much the bet- 
ter t So much the better t To-morrow I will repeat it aloud 
in the market-place— and, if any one contradtft mcif any 
one contradift me, he was the murderer's aecomplice.— 
Farewel. 

As she isgeing Odoardo metts ker. 

Odo. Pardon me, gracious lady*— 

Ors. I can grant no pardon here, for I have no com- 
mand. You mutt apply to this gentleman. (Ptintis^ /• 
Marinelii.) 

Mar» {Aside.) The father^ This completes the matter. 

Odo. Pardon ail anxious father. Sir, for catering ww 
announced. 

Ors. Father! {Aside.) Of Emilia, no doubt ! Ka! Thou 
art welcome. 
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CM. A«erv«iit cwne in iiaste tot^iaetkitniy tonly 
wfts in dmgtr. I iew to the pkce bt UMlttktitd^ and 
Tvas tliere iafimacd that Cafmit Appiaiu ii vtoonisd-MChlt 
be is carried back to town— and that my wife^uMi 4att||^Rtt 
found refiigeln this palace. Wheie «n they, Sir» where 
are they. 

Mar. Be at ease^ coloatl. Your wife msk ^^^^hfter 
are » well as can be eaqie^d after die«kinu The prince 
is with them. I will immediately mmoiMKe ]wn« 

Odo, Why is it necessaiy to annottocewet 

Mar. Why } — You know. Sir, that you ale not u^ 
the most fiiendiy footing udijh the prince. Gtacious aiway 
be his conduft towatds the ladies, wUI your une a pefte d «p* 
pcamnce be wekome to^him? 

Odo, You are right. Sir, you are right* 

Mmr. But, counfeff, may I not first haw lAie lionour of 
handing yon to your carriage ? 

Ors. By no means. 

Mar. {^akmgAgriumdmtintktm»agmHe9»fy.) Al* 
low me to do what civility requires. 
' Ors. Release me. Sir. XhcR is no occasion. Whyjhonld 
civility precede duty } Xo atmounse this wortliy man imme^ 
diately is your duty. 

Mar. Have you forgotten wiM the prince himself com* 
manded? 

On. hdt ium come, and r^«at bis cwmmands. I shall 
expe<5t him. 

Mar. {Dranvs Odoardo aside,) I atii obliged to leave 
you, colonel, with a lady, whose iatelledSB— yoti understand 
me. I mention this that you may ki|6w in what way to 
tieather remarks, which are aometimesof a very singular 
nature. It would be better were you not to enter into conn 
versation with her. 

Oda. Veiy weU^ Sir. Hsnten, I beseech you. 

[j^MJr Marine^. 
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Ors, ^4ftir a pause^ during nnhick she Juts sum/i^ed 
pdoardo *w$tk a io9k o/compassiM, tvAUe he hoe cast ttmMiards 
her a gUmce rf curiosity.) Alas i What has he said to you^ 
Hofortuiute man ? 

O/io. (Half aside.) Unfortunate I 

Or J, Truth it certainly was not— at least not one of those 
mdurafitl truths which await you. 

OdQ. Which await me !-*-Do I, then» not know enough ? 
jNIadam— but proceed, proceed. 

Ors. You know nothii^. 

Odo: Nodiing! 

Ore* Worthy father !-~*What would I give that you 
were my father.— Pardon me. The unfortunate.so wiUingly- 
bind themselves to each other. I would faithfully share 
your sorrows— and your rage. 

Odo* Sonows and rage ! Madam *^ — but I forget<— 
Goon. 

Ors. Should she even be your only daughter— >your only 
child — but it matters not. The tmiortunate child is always 
the only one, 

Ode^ Unfortunate |~^adam I— Why do I attend to her ? 
Yttf by heaven, no lunatic speaks thus. 

Ors. Lunatic! That, then, was the secret, which he 
took you aside to commimicate.— Well, welL— It is per- 
haps not one of his greatest falsehoods.— I feel something 
like it —' *^ and believe me. Sir— they who, under certain 
circumstances, do not lose their intelie^s, have none to lose, 

Odo, What shall I think? 

Ors. Treat me not with contempt, old man.— You have 
film intelle^s. I Jcdow it by your resolute and venerable 
mien. Yet firm as they may be— 'I need but speak one word 
— smd they are gone. 

Odo. Oh madam, I shall have none before you speak 
that word, unless you speak it soon. — Speak, I conjure yoq 
«*-or it is not true that you belong to the good class of 
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lunatics, who ckim our pity and respeft— you are acomiaoa 
fool. You have not what you never bad. 

Ors* Mark my words, then* What do you know, wh« 
fancy that you Imow enough ?«-That Appiani is wounded I 
Wounded only ? He is dead. 

Odo. Dead ! Dead {*• Woman, you abide not by your 
promise. You wish to rob me of my intellect when, alas» 
you break my heart. 

Ors. Thus much by the way. — Now» let me proceed— 
The bridegroom is dead — and the bride— your daughter—* 
worse than dead. 

X)do. Worse ! Worse than dead ! — Confess she too It 
dead— for I know but one thing worse than death. 

On. She is alive, and now will first enjoy the luxuries of 
life.— A life of joy, of bliss, of ecstasy^— as long as it 
endures. 

Odo. The word, madam t Out with the single word» 
which will deprive me of my intelle6ls ! Distil not thus your 
poison drop by drop •— The single word! 

Ors, You yourself shall put the letters of it together* 
This morning the prince spoke to your daughter at church— 
this afternoon he has her at Dosalo-— at his retired— his secret 
palace. 

Odo» The prince spoke to my daughter at church ! 

Ors. With familiarity and fervour.— What they had to 
agree upon was not a trifle— and if they did agree— if your 
daughter made this her voluntary asylum—- why, then, the 
prince is not guilty of positive sedudUon, but merely of a 
trifling murder. 

Odo, Calumny ! Infamous calunmy ! I know my daugh- 
ter. If there be murder in the case, there is seduction also. 
{Looks twiliUy round and stamps,) Now, Claudia 1 Have we 
not lived to see a day of joy ^— Oh the gracious prince I Oh. 
the peculiar honour \ 

Ors. {Aside.) Have I roused, thee, old man } 



QMu Hen I stfiid h^fyte tke nib^r^l (i^«» (nfM»^ 
kiscoat back on both siAi, mi fetcetAfti 4# >Wrr m fire- 
mrmu'^ I skuuld not htve b^ii surprised had t, thr&ugb 
&ftste,Jbrgotteii' tbcM Itkj hands. {Feking in tdl his ^kets*^ 
Nothingf nothing. 

Orx. He ! I undmtafidy and cftii ai^t jroti. I have 
l^nght this. ^Producei a dagger,) There* Takekert 
any one observes us.<— I have something ^Ise too-^iioisoa— 
l&itt that is fit for women, not for men. Take this> (forcing, 
tiie dagger ujwt Mm) take it. 

Odo, I thank thee. If any one again assert thou art a 
Ihnaticy he shall not say it with impunity. 

On. Conceal it instantly. (^Odoardb hides the dagger.) 
% have no opportunity of using it. Such will not be your 
case.>— If you be a man, you will knbw when and h«w to use 
it. I am but a woman, yet I was resolute when I canML 
ltitheT-«*re9olute and armed. In you I can aonfide— >f6r you 
and I are by the same seducer injured.—- Oh, if you knevt 
how unutterably, how iflcomprehensibiy I haire beea injuoed 
By him, you would almost fo»get his condu£^ towards your^- 
self.!— Do you know me ? I am Or»na— the deluded forsa- 
ken^ Orsina— peiiiaps forsaken for your daughter.*>B«it I 
do not mean to blame your daughter.— Soon she also will be 
forsaken — then another— another— and anothcr.--Ha I (JU 
y in rapture,) Whit a celestial thought! When all^ who 
have been vidlms of his arta shall form a bsnd'^wben we 
shall be ^onvected into Demons— Furies— ^what transport 
win it be to tear him piecemeal, mangle his Iknbs^ and wal* 
lowing through his entrails wrench from its seat the tfaitor*s 
fteart— that heart he promised to bestow Oh each of us, and 
gave to none.*— What glorious revelry ! 

£nier Claudia. 

Cla, (Looks roundf and as ioon as shi esflks her. kusbemdi- 
fies to meet him.) I was right— Our J>foteftor/ our' ddi- 



vtver t-<<*^AJtt y«tt really heve ^ Bo I kidMc) "WhiAd 70% 
Odoardo > Their n^uspen aacb their nuoiiAer iimd4 me sup- 
pose it -was the case.— What shall 1 say to you. If you as yet 
jcnow nothing ^^Wha^t shall I iay to you W you know^ every 
thing ?— But we are oiaocea^ i am inRocent. Tour 
daughter «s innocent. 

0i6. (ff^AOf Off seeimg kis nmfey '^as endeanfoured to com- 
pau Idme^,) 'Tis wetL— 'Bo*calm, and answer me, (JTVOr- 
sina)-«Hiot'that I doubt your information, madam.-- — ^o 
the count dead ? 
(^. Alas, yes. 

Odo, Is it true ths^t the prifice ^oke ^is mommg to 'Cmi* 
lia when at church ? 

Cla. It is ; but if you knew how much she was alarmed-— . 
with what terror she rushed into^the room w3iei;e you had left 
ine— 

Ors, Now was my information false? 
Odo. iU^itk a revengeful !fmle.) I would -not that it wene I 
>For worlds I would not that it were ! 
Or/. Am I a lunatic ? 

Odo, {Wildly pacing the qpartment) No— nor as yet am U. 
Cla, You commanded me to be calm, and 1 obeyed^^My 
dear husband, may I entreat-F* 

Oda. What do you mean ? Am I' not calm ?-*Who can 
be calmer than I am ? (Suppressing Ms fury!) Does Emi- 
lia know that Appiani if no mort ? 

C/a. She cannot know it» but I fear that she suspeAs it, 
because he does not appear^ 

Odoi She weeps and shrieks, then— 
Cla. No longer. You know her. She is the most timid^ 
yet the most resolute of her sex—incapable of governing her 
first impressions i but after the least consideration cainf and 
prepared for every thing. She keeps the prince at a distance 
—she speaks to him in a tone -p> — *-*i Contrive, dear Odo^ 
:M-dOf that we may depart immediately. 
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OJi. X came ea honebuk hither.— What is to be done f— 
You, nwdiun, will ptolnbly return to tdmi > 

Ori. Immediately. 

Od§. Mar I i^ueat jou to take my Trife nitb jou ? 

On. That I will do with pkuure. 

Odt. Claudia, this is the CaantesaOrsina, my friend and 
benefaAreuL Accompany her to town, and send our carri- 
age hither Imtuitly. Emlli* muat not return to Guastalla. 
Sht thall go vrith me. 

Cla. But if-~I am unwillbg to leave her. 

OJa. Is not her father here F I ihall be admitted at last. 
Koobjeaionil — Come, my lady, (Apart M her.) You 
ritall heat from hm.— Come, Claudia. [Exewit, 
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Scene as htfore. Enter Prince and Marinelli. 

Mar* From this window ydur highness may sec him.— 
He 'is walking to and fro. Now he bends this way. He 
comes — No, he turns again.— -He is still at variance with 
himself-— but is much calmer than he was, or at least appears . 
to be so. To us it is immaterial which is really the case. 
Baptist says that he desired his wife to send the carriage hi- 
ther as soon as she reached town, for he came on horseback. 
Observe my words. When he appears before your highness, 
he will humbly return thanks for the gracious protection 
which you were pleased to afford his family, recommend 
himself and daughter to your further favour, quietly return 
to town, and with perfect submission await the further in- 
terest which your highness may think proper to take in the 
welfare of his child. 

Prince. But should he not be so tame— and I know him 

Coo well to expeft it — He may, perhaps, choke his 

suspicions, and suppress his indignation, but instead of tak- 
ing Emilia to town, he may bury her in the country, or 
place her in some cloister beyond my dominions.— What catx 
then be done ? 

Mar. Love is ever fearful.— He will not— 

Prince, But, if he were to do it, what would the death of 
the unfortunate count avail us ? 

Mar, Why these side glances ? The conqueror stalks 
forward, and heeds not whether friend ot foe fall near him. 
—And should he even wish to proceed in the way that your 
fears predi^ — {After some consideration)^^! have it. Be 
assured th$ wbh shall be^he end of his success. V\\ mar \ih 
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pIan.«-But we must not lose sight of him. {Walks again t9 
the fwindvuj,) He had abnost surprised u8.<~He comes.— 
Let us withdraw awhile» and you shall hear how 1*11 defeat 
the project which you £bar. 
Prince. (In a threatening tone,) But Marinelli— 
Mar\ The most ittnocent thing in the world. [Exiunt. 

Enter Odoardo. 

OJo, Still no one here ! 'Tis well. They allow me time 
to become cool. Nothing is more contemptible dian a 
hoary-headed man transported with a youtK*s ungovernable 
fury. I have often said this, yet I suffered myself to be 
hurried away — ^ by whom ? By a woman whom jea- 
lousy had driven to distra^lion. What has injured Virtue to 
do with the revenge of Vice ? I have but to save the for- 
mer.— And thy cause, my son — — — I could never 
weep»-and will not learn it now. There is another, who 
will undertake thy cause. — Sufficient will it be for me that 
thy murderer does not enjoy the fruit of his transgression.— 
May this torment him more than even the crime itself, and 
t<rhen at length loathsome satiety shall drive him from one 
excess to another, may the recolleflion of having failed in 
^is> poison the enjoyment of them all. In every dream may 
my Emilia appear to him, and at her side the murdered 
count— and when, in spite of this, he stretches forth his 
arms to seize the prize, may the derision and loud laughter of 
the damned sound in his ears* and wake him lo be wretched. 

Enter Marinelli. 

Mar, We have been looking for you. Sin 
Odo- Has my daughter been here ? 
Mar, No— but the princ e ■ ■ 

Odo, I beg his pardon. I conduced the countess- to her 
carriage. 
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. MBOTm Well t Axv) wher^ is your lady > ■■ 

Odom She Accoispanied the countless for the purpose of 
seiuling my carriage hither. I only request that the prince 
will have the goodness to let me stay with my daughter ti|I 
it arrives. 

M4r* Why this ceremony ^ The prince would have con- 
veyed both the ladies to town with the greatest pleasure. 
■ 0d9. One of them would have been under the necessity of 
declining that honour. 

Mar. How so? 

Odo. My daughter shall not go to Guastalia again. 

Mar. Indeed! Why not ? 

Odo. Count Appiani is dead.' 

Mar, For that very reason— 

Od9. She shall go with me. 

Mar. With you 1 

Odo. With me. — I tell you the count is dead. What 
therefore has she to do in Guastalia ? She shall go with me. 

Mar. The future residence of the lady must certainly de» 
pend upon her father — but at present— 

Odo. WcH? What? 

Mar. At piesent you must allow her to be conveyed to 
Ouastalla. 

Odo. I must allow 1 And why ? 

Mar. Why! Consider— 

Odo. (Jncensfd.) Consider ! The matter needs no consi- 
deration. She must and shall go with me. 

Mar. We need have no contention on the subje£l» Sir. 
I may be mistaken. What I think necessary may not be 
so.-* The prince is the best judges-he, therefore^ will decide. 
I shall bring him to you, \^Exit. 

Odo. How 1*-Never !— Prescribe to me whither she shall 
go I— Withhold her from me !— Who will do this ?— 
Who darfs attempt it ?^-He» who dares heiie do any thing 

F 
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he pleases ? •» •-: 'Tis well, "tk well.— Then shall he see 
what I dare attempt. — ^ort-sightcd voluptuary ! I defy 
thee. He, yrho regards no law« is as independ^t as the 
prince, who ts sabjeA to no law. . Come on, come on.-— — 
But what am I saying f My temper is again overpowering 
the di6lates of my reason. What will not a courtier assert ? 
Better would it have been, had I allowed him to pfoceed. 
He would have stated the pretext for conveying my daughter 
to Guastalla, and I could now have prepared myself to make 
a proper reply. — But can my reply he otherwise I *— — I hear 
footsteps.— -I will be calm^ 

Enter Prince and Marinelli. 

Prince. My dear worthy Galotti, I hope you are well. 
Some accident must happen ere I can hope to see you-^ut 
,1 do not mean to reproach you. 

Odo. I have ever thought it wrong to force myself into 
the presence of my prince. He will send for those whom he 
wants. Even now I beg pardon— 

Prince, Would that many, whom I know, possessed this 
modest pride 1— But to the subjeft. You are, doiibtless, 
eager to see your daughter. She is again alarmed on ac- 
count of her mother^s sudden departure.— And why should- 
she have departed } I only waited till the terrors of your 
lovely daughter were removed, and then should have con- 
veyed the ladies in triumph to Guastalla. Your arrival has 
diminished the pleasure of this triumph j but I will not en- 
tirely resign it. 

Odd, Your highness honours me too much.— Allow me 
to spare my unfortunate child the various mortifications, 
which friendship and enmity, compassion and malignity, 
prepare for her in town. 

Prince* Of the sweet comforts, which the friendly and 
compassionate bestow, it would be cruelty to rob her ; b«t 
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against all the mortifications of enmity and malice, believe 
me, / will guard her, dear Galotti. 

Od$, Prince, the aiFe6^ion of a father makes him imwiUing 
that others should participate his cares. I think I know 
what alone suits my daughter in her present situation. Re> 
tirement from the world — a cloister as soon as possible. 

Prince, A cloister ! 

Odi, TiU then, let her weep under the protection of 
her father. 

Prince. Shall so much beauty wither' in a cloister?-^ 
Should one disappointment make us irreconcileable to the 
world ?— >But as you please. No one has a right to dictate 
to you. Take your daughter wherever you think proper, 
dear Galotti. 

Odo. rr^ Marinelli.) Now, Sir? 

Mar. IfvLYf if you call upon me to speak— 

Odo. By no means, by no means. 

Prince, What has happened between you two ? 

Odo, Nothing whatever. We were only settlmg which 
of us had been deceived in your highness. 

Prince, How so ? — Speak, Marinelli. 

Mar> I am sorry to interfere with what your highness 
has adjusted, but friendship commands that I should make 
an appeal to you. 

Prince, What friendship ? 

Mar, Your highness knows how sincerely I was attached 
to Count Appiani— how our souls seemed to be interwoven— -^ 

Odo» Does his highness know that ? Then is he indeed 
the only one who knows it. 

Mar. Appointed his avenger by himself— 

Odo, You I 

Mar. Ask your lady. My name was the last word he 
uttered, and in such a tone -* — Oh may that dreadful tone 
sound in my ears for ever, if I do not exert every nerve to 
discover and to punish the offenders ! 

F a 
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Prince, Rely upon my tittnost aid. 

Odo, And upon my most fervent wlAes.— AU this k 
well.— But what further > 

Priffci, That t, too, want to know. 

Mar. It is «u&pe6led that the coimt was not attacked by 
robbers— 

O^, (With a sneer.) Indeed f 

M€nr. But that a rival hired assassins to dispatch him. 

Odo. (JFiik acrimony.) Indeed ! A nival I 

Mar. £xa6lly. 

Odo. Weil then^Heav«n*8 lightnings blast hiint 

Mar, A rival — ^and a favoured rival too. 

Odo. Howl Favoured ! What say you ? 

Mar. Nothing but what Fame reports. 

Odo. Favoured I Favoured by my daughter I 

Mar. That cannot be. Were you to say it I would con- 
tradi6l it. But, (Turning to the Prince) though no preju- 
dice, however well-grounded it may appear, can be of any 
weight in the scale of justice, yet it will, nevertheless, be 
absolutely nttessar}" that the unfortunate lady should be 
examined. 

Prince. True.— Undoubtedly. 

Mar, And where can this be done but in Guastalla f 

Prince, There you are right, Marinelli, there you are • 
right.— This alters the affair, dear Galottt. You yoorself 
m«$t perceive— 

Odo. Yes I I perceive — — what I perceive.— Oh God ! 
Oh Godl 

Prince. What now ? What is the matter ? 

Odo. I am only angry with myself for not having fbie- 
seen what I now perceive. — Well, then — she shall return to 
Guastalla. I wiU take her to her mother, and tiU she has 
been acquitted, after the most rigid examination, I rojrself 
will not leave Gvastalla. — For who know8-«»(^iri « smle 
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tfbintr t»'Miy)-^tfbo knows wheiihtr the tmti of j4isticemaiy 
not think it necessary to estsmifie me > 

Mar, It Vi rety possible. In such cases justice rather dA 
too txrach than too little. I therefore even fear— 

Primt. What? What do you fear ? 

Mar. That the mother and daughter will not at present* 
be aibwed atcess tp each other I 
, Odo. Not allowed access to each other ! 

Mar» It will be necessary to keep them separate. 

Odo. To keep the mother and the daughter separate ! 

M^* The mother, the daughter, and the father.— The 
forms of the court absolutely enjoin this caution— and I as-' 
sure your highness that it hurts me to be under the necessity 
of suggesting that Emilia ought, at aU events, to be placed 
in proper custody. 

Odo. Proper custody 1 — Oh prince, prince 1 — Butyes*-ofi 
course, of course 1— Right 1 In proper custody!— This is 
justice, no doubt. {Hastily puts //is Jtand into tlu pockety in 
fW^icA he conceakd the dagger.) 

Prince, {In a soothing tone,) Compose yourself, d<far 
Calotti. 

Odo, {Aside, dravjing his hand, ^without the dagger, frttm 
his pocket.) That^as epoken by his guardian angel. 

Prince, You are mistaken. You do not understand him. 
You think, perhaps, when you hear the word custody, of a 
prison and a dungeon. 

Odo, Let me think of them, and I shall be at ease« 

Prince, Not a word respecting a prison, Marinelli. In 
this case the rigour of the law may easily be combined with 
the respe^ due to unblemished virtue. If Emilia must be 
placed in proper custody, I know the most proper situation 
for her— my chancellor's house.— No opposition, Marinelli. 
Thither I will myself convey her, and place her under the 
prote^ion of a most worthy woman, fvho shall be answer- 
able for her safety.— You go too far, Marinelli, you go to* 
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hx%r if you require iiiorr.«-^f twem^^ Gabttb you knofr my 
chancellor Griftialdi and his wifie ? 

^d9» Undoubtedly I do. I also know their amiable 
daughters. Who does not know them? (70 MarinelU.) 
No, Sir— do not consent to this. If my daughter must be 
confined^ she ought to be confined in the deepest dungeon. 
Insist upon it, I beseech you.-— Fool that I was to make any 
request.— Yes — the good Sibyl was right. " They, who, 
under certain circumstances, do not lose their intellefb, have 
none to lose.*^ 

Prince. I do not understand you. Dear Galotti, what 
can I do more ? Be satisfied, I beg.— Yes. She shall be 
conveyed to the chancellor's house— I myself will convey het 
thither, and if she be not there treated with the utmost 
respedl, my word is of no value. You, Galotti, may tA as 
you think proper with respe6l to yourself. You may fol* 
low us to Guastalla, or return to Sabionetta, as you please. 
—It would be ridiculous to diflate any conduct to you.— 
And now, farewel for the present, dear Galotti. — Come, Man 
rinelli. It grows late. 

Odo. (Who has been standing in deep meditation,) How! 
May I not even see my daughter, then ?— -May I not even see 
her here ?•— I submit to every thing— I approve of every thing. 
The chancellor's house is of course the san£luary of virtue. 
Take her thither, I beseech your highness— no where but 
thither.-— Yet I wOuld willingly have some previous conver- 
sation with her. She is still ignorant of the count's death, 
and will be unable to discover why she is separated from ^ 
her parents. That I may apprise her of the one, and prepare j 
her for the other^ in a proper manner— I must see her, prince, 
I must see her. 

Prince, Come, then, with us. 

Odo, Surely the daughter can come to her father. Let 
us. have a short conversation, without witnesses.-*-r$eQd . hts. / 
hitbecj I beseech you. j 
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^ jhrittO0i That, too, shall he done.— Oh Galotti^ if yov 
would be my friend, my g:uide, my father—* 

lExiunt Prince and Marinelli. 

Odo» (^AfUr a pause^ during *whick his eyas folhnv the 

Prince.) Why not ?— -Most willingly.— Ha ! Ha ! Ha !— 

(Laths nviidfy rwmL) Who laughed ? — By the Almighty I 

believe it was myself.— -Right ! Right !— I will he merry.— 

The game is at an end. — ^Thus must it be, or thus. — But— 

fP/utsesy how if she were in league with him ?— How if this 

were the usual deception ?— How if she were not worthy of 

diat which I am about to do for her }-~^Pauses again,) 

And what am I about to do for her >— Have I a heart to 

name it even to myself ?-*No. Scarcely dare I think of it.— 

Horrible !— I will go. I will not wait until she comes. (Raises 

Ais eyes tonuards hea*uen,) If she be innocent, let him who 

plunged her into this abyss, extricate her from it. He needs 

not my assistance.— I will away. (As he is going he esfien 

Emilia.) Ha ! 'Tis too late. My assistance is required— 

4emanded. 

Enter Emilia. 

Emi, Howl— Vou here, my father !— And you alone— 
without the count — ^without my mother ! — So uneasy, too I 

OdOn And you so much at ease ! 

End* Why should I not be so, my father. Either all i$ 
lost, or nothing. The ability and the necessity to be at ease 
—are they not in reality the same ^ 

Odo. But what do you suppose to be the case ? 

End, That all is lost — ^therefore that we must be at ease, 
my father. 

Odo, And can you be at ease, because necesrity requirei 
it ? — Who are you ? — My daughter ?— Then should your 
&ther be ashamed of you.— But let me hear. What meaa 
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ymi,. when yC9i ny that all is lotti It tht 4.c|th irf C^uat 
Appiani ail ? 

£Mi. Hal— »J8 it) tkeii» tnie ?— Alasl I read the horrid 
story in my inother^s frantic looks.— Whevc \%Wf 9iQtker t 

Otify. bhe is gone to town. 

Emi, Oh> let tss hapten after her-«-let vs tway. ¥w if 
the count be dead— if he was doomed to die on that ac- 
count— -Ha I— Let us fly. Let us fly, my father. 

Oda. Fly i — ^For what reason f — You are in tht hands of 
the prince^ and will remain in them. 
, £mi. Remain in them ! 

Ode^ And alone-— without your mother-^without me. 

Emi* I remain alone in his hands l—Never, my father^— 
or you are not my £uher.— -I remain ^lone in his hands l<— 
*Tis well. Leave me, leave me.-<-I will see who can detain 
sne<*-«wfao can compel me to remain.*— What mortal daces at- 
tempt it? 

Odo* Is this your composure9 Emilia ? 

Emi, What do you call composure ?-«To lay my hand^ iji 
my lap, and patiently bear what I ought not to bear i 

Odo, Ha !•— If such be thy sentiments^ come to my arms, 
my daughter. I have ever said> that nature, when forming 
ivoman, wished to form her master-piece, and failed in only 
one respedi. The day she chose possessed too much tenuity. 
In every respe£t but this, man is inferior to woman.— —Ha ! 
—If this be thy composure, I recognise my daughter* Come 
into my arms.— Now mark me. Under the pretence of ItgiA 
examination, the prince— the robber tears thee,r->( Oh infer* 
nal villany i } tears thee from our arms, and places thee under 
the protection of Grimaldi. 

EmL Tears me from your arms I Grimaldi ! — ^As if we 
ourselves had no will. 

Odo, So incensed was I that I was on the point of drawing 
fctfth this dagger, (Produces it,) and plunging it into ths; 
hearts of both the villains. 
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Em, For faeawn's sajbe^ do not th«t^ mf fklfher. This 
life is ail that the bad can enjoy^.'^Oivc me^ give me the 
dagger. 

04», ChiU, ii is not a aeedk.— *ReMUc6l, £niiiia« you 
too have but one life to lose. 

^m* And when I have once lost my innocence, is it not 
lost for ever i 

Odo, Your innocence is pveof agatnstaU force. 

Emi, But not against sedu6^k>n. Force ) What is tliat ? 
Nothing. Seduction, my father, sedu^lioa is the only real 
£orce, by which my honour could be overcome. The blood 
that courses thrmigh my veins is warm. My mind is capa- 
ble of feeling soft impressions. I cannot answer £or inyielf, 
were I to be placed where you describe. Grimaldi^s house 
is a house of revelry-— I was there but for a single hour, no* 
der the prote&ion of my ooother — but that one hour created 
such a tumult in my soul, that all the rigid exereises of religion 
scarcely could quell it in whole weeks. Religion I And 
what religion ? To avoid the snares which await me, thou* 
sands have sprung into the waves, and now are saints.-«-Givc 
me the dagger. 

Odo. And didst thou know who armed roe with this 
4agger— 

Etaii That matters not. An unknown frieiid is not the 
less a friend. Give me the dagger, I beseech you. 

0d9. And if I wtre-^what tb^ ? There ! {Hepnsents 
it'^skt swus St <wkk arJmTf and is abouf to stab herself^ 
nukeu Odoardo nwrtsls it firom hgr,) Rash girl, forbear. 
This weapon ill befits thy hand. 

Esm, As you will.-«-Infbnner days there was a father, who, 
to save his c£iughter from disgrace and infamy, plunged the 
£rst deadly weapon which he saw into his daughter's heart— 
and thereby gave her lile, a second time. — — But ail such 
deeds are past.— Such fathers ure not to be found in these 
dcgenecate days. 

G 
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Odo, Tbefare, they are, my daughter. (Stabs ker.y^ 
— God of heavea! What have I done \ {Supports her in- 
Mi arms J) 

£m* You have bioken a rose before the storm had 
robbed it of its leaves, — Oh let me kiss this kind parents! 
hand. 

£uur Prince and MakihelM^ 

FrMce. Heavens! What means this ? Is Emilia i]}? 

0d9» No. Very well, very well. 

Frhicf. {AppnacMng ker,) Horror! What do I see > 

Mmr. I>amnation! 

Prince. Cruel father, vHiat hast thuu done ? 

Ode, I have broken a rose, before the storm had robbed it 
of its leaves.— ^id you not so, my daughter ? 

Em, Not you, my father — I— I myself— 

Odo, Emilia, quit not this world with a falshood on thy 
lip.t. *Twas I, who gave the blow*^!, thy unfortunate 
father. 

Emu My fa-thcr — — Oh !— (Dw in his arms — he lays 
her gently on the flow.) 

Odo* Farewel, sweet darling of my soul. — — There, 
prince !«— Docs she still please you \ Does she stili rouse 
your appetites ?— Look at her. There she lies weltering in 
her blood— -that blood which cries for vengeance against 
you. (After a fausi.) Doubtless you wait to see the 
end of this. You exped, perhaps, that I shall turn the 
steel against myself— but you are niuch mistaken.— There! 
(I'hrO'WS the dagger at his feet.) There lies the blood- 
stained testimony of my crime. I go to deliver myself into 
the hands of justice. I go, and expeft you to appear as my 
judge— then I shall expe6l you in another worid, before the 
judge of all [Exit. 
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Prmct. (After « P*mi*, during laAkA it turve^s tke 
ttdy Wili a leek ef Aarnr md detpaf, turns le Muinelii.} 
Raise her from the earth. — Howl — Dost thou hesitate? — 
Wretch ! Villain ! (Ttari the dagger fram his grasp. ) 
No. Tby hlood ihall not be mixed nith this. Go. Hide 
thyself for ever. — Begone, I say. [Exit MtriiieiU. 

Oh God I Oh God 1— Is it not enongh that monarchs art 
men? Mustteiucuisindisguise become ibeir friends? 
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